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CHAPTER I. 


NATURE AND METHOD OF ETHIC. 

Insino a qui 1’ im giogo di Pamaso 
Assai mi fft : ma or con amenduo 
M’ b uopo entrar nell* ariiigo rimaso. 

Dante. 


§ 1. 1. I PBOFOSE in.ttie present work to complete 
Ae examination of the phenomena which belong pro- 
perly to Metaphysic, that is, phenomena which can 
be satisfactorily treated only from a subjective point 
M view or in thrir subjective aspect, by examining 
in some detail the feelings and actions of man, . his 
judgments on them, and the moral and legal con- 
ceptions which he deduces from or builds upon them. 
One half of the total examination of these pheno- 
mena has already been performed jn a work entitled 
“Time and Space, a Metaphysical Essay;" and the 
analysis there contained serves both to mark out the 
field remaining to be explored, and to furnish the 
principles and the framework, in other terms, the 
Logic, to be applied in its exploration. In that work 
it was maintained that phenomena, the whole world 
exf phenomena in the widest sense of the term, and 


Book T. 

Ch. I. 

Hthic a |)art of 
Mfitaph^sic. 
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Book I. evoTy portion of it however minute, bad a double 
— ' aspect, subjective and objective, was at onoe a mode 

Ethic Vpait of of consciousness and an existing thing; but thid; 

Metaphjsie. Opposite aspects of a phenomenon applied to 

the whole of it, and were not elements constituting 
it by their combination. It was farther maintain^ “ 
that every ph^omenon had, ' besides this, at least 
two such constitutive elements, metaphysical,, and 
logically discernible in it, but not empirically separ- 
able from each other ; the inseparable union of which 
constituted an empirical or complete phenomenon; 
which phenomenon then had, as a whole, the two 
aspects just mentioned, so that the same two kinds 
of constitutive, metaphysical, elements could be dis- 
cerned alike in either aspect. These elements were 
of two kinds. Time and Space the formal, aifd Feel- 
ing the material, element; time, or time and ^>ace 
together, entering into all ^ phenomena whatever, 
along with some mode or modes of feeling; which 
latter were however indefinitely numerous, so that 
the formal clement, being of two kinds only, served 
as the common link or bond between them all. Mtf- 
taphysic in its strict sense, it was said, was the 
theory of the formal element in consciousness, of the 
general modes of its combination with the material 
element, and of its function in supporting redinte- 
grations or series of perceptions, if spontaneously oc- 
curring, and in guiding them if voluntary or under- 
taken for a foreseen purpose. Accordingly the second 
part of “ Time and Space" contained a view of Formal 
Logic and its laws, and of the further functions of 
the formal element in the processes of Reflection and 
the formation of Ideas. 

2. The present work is intended to deal with the 



itatube and method of ethic. 


& 


TCTMoning half of tlie subject, namely, the material 
«tement in consciousness, the feelings ; under which 
term, as will become evident in the sequel, actions 
a3« iwoperly included ; for the proof of which in- 
clusion I may perhaps be permitted besides to refer 
’ to ” Time and Space” § sL It will be equally im- 
possible hfere as there* to isolate the material element 
fix>m«tbe formal in order to its examination. Just 
as in “ Space” the formal element had to 

be examined in combination with its matter, the pur- 
pose of the inquiry furnishing only the direction and 
mode of treatment which the investigation was to 
assume, so in the present work* the combination of 
^hb formal element awith feelings can never be left 
out of view; indeed the degree and mode of com- 
plexity with which different feelings involve this 
element will be found the chief index to their appro- 
priate analysis and classification. The form is the 
logic of the feelings ; to arrange them logically is 
therefore to examine their relations to their formal ele- 
ment. In^this way it is that the work already done 
In “Time and Space” furnishes us with a method 
and a key to^ the work remaining to be done here. 
There we had the establishment of the Logic, here 
we have its application. In the first Book of the 
present work accordingly I shall endeavour to apply 
this logic of the formal element to the analysis and 
classification of the different modes of feeling, whe- 
ther sensations, emotions, passions, desires, pleasures, 
pains, efforts, volitions, or actions ; to the modes of 
movement or working which pervade them and con- 
«ect them into a life; and to their combination, in 
consequence of such working, into types of character, 
so far as these can be dealt with without taking into 
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Book I. Consideration the effects o£ different external cireiim> 
— ’ stances, which in all cases so largely contribute to 

EtbicVj^it of mould them. I hope that this a^lysis will put me^ 
Metaphywc. ^ position to skctch out, in the seccmd Book, a 
system of principles of judgment, applicable to feel* 
ing and action, a system to guide judgment in all * 
cases that may arise, in short' what I ma^ perhi^s 
call a Logic of Practice; a logic in the same isense 
as the formal element is a logic in application to the 
material, that is, a fixed method, by applying which 
to actions and systems of actions, to history and to 
life, we may ascertain whether or not we have the 
object-matter before us in its natural and real shape, 
with all its essential aspects brought out in thiir 
true relative importance, without omission and with- 
out addition. It will be reserved for such a fogic of 
practice to examine and if possible to determine the 
various questions which are still agitated respecting 
moral obligation, such as, for instance, whether hap- 
piness is its only source, or a sufficient account of 
its origin; whether it is the true happifiess of the 
individual, or that of the race, or that of sentienf 
beings generally, which must be held to have this 
character; where the ultimate criterion is found for 
judging doubtful questions of morals when they arise; 
whether and on what grounds it is possible to con- 
demn an action while acquitting or even honouring 
the agent, or to condemn the agent while honouring 
the act. Such questions as these would fall properly 
within the scope of the system of principles I have 
endeavoured to picture, while they would be almost 
hopeless of solution without a previous analysis of 
the phenomena, such as the first Book will contain ; 
since, although a solution might be made to appear 
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( 'highly probable a priori, git would lack the justifi- booxI. 
cidaon attainable by its evident applicability to the 
^^enomerA, prepared by the analysis. On the other stbicVi^of 
nand) the second examination of the phenomena by ****^5^ 
the systematisation of a logic of practice is plainly 
requidte to complete the subject as a whole ; and it 
. is thb pdrt of the wdVk which justifies its claim to be 
an enquiry into the Theory of Practice in general. 

§ 2. I. The necessity for entering in the first ^ 

Book up(Hi an analysis of the whole of the material ««op«ol(aiiic. 
furniture of consciousness will be more apparent if 
we consider the difi!erent views which arc entertained 
of the nature and scope of Ethic, and the different 
•vf&ys in which its study may be approached. Ethic 
seems in the first place to be conversant with actions 
and habits ; and &rther, since the motive in all ac- 
tion is to obtain or increase some pleasure, or else to 
avoid or diminish some pain, pleasure and pain being 
well called by Bentham the springs of action, Ethic 
seems to be conversant also with pleasures and pains. 

These twd views are easily united, for pleasures and 
* pains stand to actions and consequent habits in the 
relation of cause to effect, so that in studying plea- 
sures and pains we are studying actions and habits 
at their source, and in studying actions and habits 
we are studying pleasures and pains in their stream ; 
and by combining both views, and studying the re- 
actions between stream and source, it seems as if the 
whole subject would be sufficiently exhausted. 

2 . But this is cmly one side or aspect of the sub- 
ject, for so far as it has now been stated it aims only 
•at discovering what actions or habits are or will be . 
done or exist, not what ought to be done or exist. 

From another side Ethic seewis to be conversant 
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Book!, with judgments about actons and habits, {Measures 
— and pains, as better or worse than one another, judg- 
ments of approval or disapproval; in which view of 
Msope Etiue, actions and habits are clastufied undeif ^ 

the two heads of virtues and vices. These two viewp 
are again capable of combination ; and it is only as 
such combination, and in virtue of the addition of 
the second view to the first, that £lhic becon^s a 
practical enquiry; since it would not diflfer' fi*om 
sciences of pure observation and experiment if it 
confined itself to studying the sequences of pheno- 
mena, and did not proceed to guide opinion in pre- 
ferring some to others in future conduct. It is its 
influence on future action and habit, ^y means of' 
a judgment on the past, that makes Ethic what it 
is, a practical study. * 

3. There is then a sort of reduplication, iiruyeciA 
in Ethic, a returning b^k on its own obser- 
vations and a fresh traversing of them, arranging 
them under new categories expressive of praise or 
blame. In the first limb of its course it i» a science 
of speculation, in. its second one of practice; and it* 
makes no difference that practice, consisting of ac- 
tions and habits, is the object-matter of its investi- 
gations, unless it treats them in a way to influence 
future practice. Now it is in determining the rela- 
tion, and the relative rank or primacy, between these 
two branches of Ethic that disputes arise which ne- 
cessitate the careful metaphysical analysis of the phe- 
nomena, previous to the establishment of any ethical 
theory whatever. The speculative branch of Ethic 
deals with what is, has been, will be, or will not be;* 
the second with what ought to be, or is better or 
worse than something else. Now every judgment 
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asaerting an ought” is i^elf a phenomenon or &ot, • 
which hOlongs to the s^culative branch and falls ~ 
under its cognisance, as being determined by the laws jntM pg^ 
governing the sequence of phenomena as such. In 
other words, the judgment wMdi asserts the prefer* 
ability of one thing to another is made what it is, 
say, ‘thflt courage fs better than craft,’ by causes 
whidi are irreversible and belong to the domain 
of facts; apparently, therefore, however much the 
judgment may express an “ ought,” there is no va- 
lidity in it beyond the validity of its being a fact, 
since if no one whatever passed the judgment it 
would become not merely invalid but nonexistent ; 
aSid apparently also those judgments only which do 
continue as facts and outlast or outweigh in fact 
other judgments, so as actually to influence practice, 
have a right to be obeyed,— a right derived in no 
measure from their aontaining an “ ought,” but wlely 
from their actual permanence as facts. In this way 
the special function of the practical branch of Ethic 
seems destroyed, and itself subsumed under the spe- 
culative branch, the weight of its “ ought” being ex- 
hibited as a case of weight of fact, and its right as 
a case of might. 


4. But in so stating the dispute for the primacy 
we shall have proved too much ; if this view were 
true, the practical branch would be not merely sub- 
ordinated to the speculative, but it would be de- 
stroyed as a distinct branch. •What is erroneous in 
it may be thus exhibited. It is true that all judg- 
ments are facts ; but the practical validity of judg- 


■ments consists in their being existent at a particular 
tiTnfi, in their being passed at the moment of the 
piuwiTig from the present to the future. All 
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JiOOK 1, ♦ 

Ch. 1. 

The special 
«oope of Ethic. 


conscious acts — and it is i only conscious acts and 
their consequences that are the object -m&tter of 
Ethic — are judgments at the moment of their be- 
coming acts, are preferences of one mode of acting 
to another. It is only when we look back upon 
them as past actions that they have a fixed or purely 
speculative character ; each actibn has beerf a judg- 
ment in the moment of its birth as action, and its 
character as a judgment is that which has given it 
its character as a fact, that is, has made it, and not 
something else, a fact at all. The debate therefore 
between the two branches of Ethic must be thus 


settled : the judgment is supreme at the moment of 
acting, but the actions which are its product have 
their validity not from their being practical judg- 
ments but from their being accomplished facts*; and 
when it is urged that every judgment has its nature 
juid content determined solely* fey the entire course 
of past actions and events, it must be replied that 
these actions at least have themselves become such, 
and have acquired their determinant force,*solely by 
htiving once in their turn been judgments. The 
reference of judgment and action to different times 
dissolves the apparent contradiction between their 
claims. In looking at actions as past we consider 
them speculatively and as matters of fact ; in looking 
at them in the moment of becoming past we consider 
them practically and as matters of judgment. Yet 
the apparent contradiction is too deep-seated and 
thorough-going to be satisfactorily removed by such 
brief remarks as the foregoing. It will soon reap- 
pear in a somewhat different shape. *■ 

5. When Ethic, then, is treated as a practical 
science, the debate is changed from one between judg- 
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ment and action to one* between different kinds of 
jttdgmdht. Jud^ent is supreme in practice, in de- ~ 
^termining the ftiture; but among judgments them* 
selyes what differences are discoverable, what judg- ***** 
ments are superior, what inferior ? Here is the 
qaesticm which, by dividing the opinion of moralists, 
renders'* necessary fhe thorough examination of the 
faraiture, the phenomena, of consciousness. Tt is 
admitted that, since the enquiry is a practical one, 
the judgment, the preference of a better to a worse, 
the assertion of an “ought," is supreme; that we are 
not blind actors but judges and choosers of conduct. 

But if the judgment determines the conduct, what 
determines the judgment ; aye and what ought to 
determine the judgment; for, in admitting judgment 
as supreme, we do not admit it in its character of 
fact but in its character of judgment, that is, as the 
assertion of a better or of an “ought”? Not that it 
is actually passed, but that it is a preference of a 
better to a worse, is what we mean by calling it a 
judgment. What kinds of judgments are better than 
others, what kinds of preferences are best, what is 
the supreme “ought,” — these are the questions which 
seem to have presented inextricable difficulties to 
ethical writers. 

6. Now it is worthy of remark that the same 
question which has been raised’ between the specula- 
tive and the practical branches of Ethic, or rather 
the difficulty which lay at the root of that question, 
presents itself here again in a different •shape, in the 
dispute between different kinds of judgment for the 
primacy. Pleasures and pains, it was said, are the 
springs of action. All conscious acts are done from 
these motives. As a matter of fact, they do produce 
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btoki. and guide action. No action takes place which is 

— ’ not the product of them, of course in their 'largest 

rhe^K^raial and widest sense. Gather up into one ideal llie 
greatest and best, the most refined and most finely 
harmonised pleasures, including those which arise 
from a sense of duty fulfilled, with the smallest ad- 
mixture of pain, and you have thh famous coficeplion 
of the Summum Bonum, eviuifjbom'ct^ happiness. When 
it is asserted that pleasure of this kind not only ac- 
tually is, but also ought practically to be, the motive 
in determining judgment, when no difference of kind 
is recognised between the actual motive of action and 
the practical motive of choosing, — or, if these two 
things are distinguished logically, it is yet main- 
tained that the motive determining the judgment 
has no other validity than the pleasure, of whatever 
kind, which determines the action, — then is held the 
theory which, in many various modifications, is known 
commonly as the theory of the Wtilitarian school. 
But if on the other hand it is held, that, besides the 
motive to action which is universal, naifiely, the 
avoidai^^ce of pain and the procuring of pleasure, of 
any or aU kinds, there is another motive which alone 
has validity in determining the judgment, different 
in kind from pleasure and not derived from it, al- 
though always accompanied by it, namely, a sense 
of duty or moral obligation; and that this element 
in the judgment is what gives it practical validity, 
though it may or may not determine it to become 
further action ticcording as the pleasure attaching 
to it is greater or less than the pleasure attaching to 
other lines of conduct at the moment of choice; thmi 
is asserted the counter theory to the Utilitarian, a 
theory which for want of an already current single 
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name may perhaps be called the theory of a Mcural 
Law. 'And I believe that all theories of morals, on* 
d^t or modern, Vill be found to be some modifica* 
'tion of these two, and to rest ultimately upon one 
pf the two principles which I have indicated as thfe 
basis of each. For instance, under the Utilitarian 
principle may be reckoned both those theories which 
woyld deduce all moral virtues from self-love, or 
enlightened self-interest, an<f those which would de- 
duce them from sympathy or benevolence, Schopen- 
hauer’s Neminem hede, immo omncs quantum potes 
juva, and Auguste Comte’s Vivre pour autrui; for in 
both of these happiness or well-being is considered 
is the sole source ^of right, whether the person who 
is to enjoy it is oneself or another. And under the 
• genefal principle of the other school, the principle of 
duly or obedience to a moral law, may be brought 
those theories of % ^elf- determining Ego, Will, or 
Person, which isfpxhibited beet in Kant’s Kritik der 
Praktischen Yemunfib, and also those which assume 
a religious shape, namely, obedience to the Will of 
God, which displays itself in the concrete duties of 
holiness, purity, self-denial, unworldliness, humility, 
and so on. 

7. The intricacy in which all discussions are in- 
volved, which go deeply into the principles of these 
two schools, seems to me to flew from the difficulty 
of logically distinguishing between the validity which 
a thing has for determining the judgment as judg- 
ment and the force which it has for determining the 
judgment as action; for every judgment is an action. 
, It does not follow, because a motive determines the 
judgment as action, that it must also have deter- 
piined it as judgment; the greater pleasure, it is 


IS 
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clear, determines the judgment as action; we both 
do the thing and appear to think it the best thing 
to do, for the judgment as a total act is itself deter- 
mined, not the action determined against the judg-° 
ment. But docs the greater pleasure supply a valid 
reason as well as an effectual motive to the judg- 
ment for its determination? This is a questidD. which 
is not so clear. Now those who insist that the fuo- 
tive determining the judgment actually is eo ipso the 
thing which the judging or reasoning element of the 
judgment thinks best overlook the possible effects 
of a distinction, which is always to be found in the 
judgment itself, between its volitional and its com- 
paring fimctions. Judgment, inasmuch as it is actioif 
is compound; will as well as reason is contained in 
it. The determination of the judgment may haean 
the determination of the volitional element alone, 
with small contribution, even almost none, from the 
comparing clement, or again in direct opposition to 
the knowledge given by that element, as where we 
persist in doing what we know at the time is per- 
nicious. This analysis of acts of judgment is all- 
important. All volition is reasoning, since it in- 
cludes some degree of comparison, and conversely 
every act of reasoning is a volimtary act; it includes 
the two component elements or strains, perception 
of a comparison or relation between two perceptions, 
and volition to hold them together till they either 
combine or one excludes the other. Pleasure is a 
motive which Sets on and determines volition; the 
truth or untruth of the perceptions in relation is 
what is perceived by the comparing element, in vir- « 
tue of which the volition is reasoning. It is the 
empirical method only which persists in treating an 
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act of reasoning and an s^t of volition as two sepa- 
rate andkcomplete acts, in separating so-called actions 
from so-called reasonings. Nothing but confusion 
*0an result from such a deviation from the truth of 
qpture. 

8. However, when we have drawn this distinc- 
tion the question stiM remains, whether there is any 
groiyid or reason determinant of the reasoning ele- 
ment or Strain in judgment, different from pleasure, 
which is confessedly the determinant or motive of 
the volitional element. The Utilitarian school seem 
to me to have answered this question in the negative, 
without having clearly enough perceived the distinc- 

•tten of the two elements in the act of reasoning 
which gives it significance. They are thus always 
recurring to the question of fact instead of to the 
question of right. What makes one course of con- 
duct to be judged bqtjjer than another? They reply. 
Its bqing perceivq^ to be productive ultimately of 
the greater pleasure. But is this judgment right ? 
They reply. The greater pleasure is its own justifi- 
*cation. They thus take up, with respect to the de- 
termination of judgment, the same ground which 
was above supposed to be occupied by those who 
denied the validity of judgment against fact; the 
question of right and of justification is in both cases 
merged in the question of fact. 

9. In opposition to this the other school of moral- 
ists ask. Why is it that we have the conception of 
right, of duty, of moral obligation, as things different 
in kind from pleasure, even from those pleasures 
iwhich are attached to the observance of these con- 
ceptions themselves? And although various theories 
have been started in order to satisfy this demand. 
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Book I. such Es, foT instance, tha^ the conceptions in ques- 
tion have been produced by long association and 
experience of the superior kinds of pleasure with 
steady resolution in virtuous conduct ; or that they* 
have arisen from the notion of debt enforced, qr 
of punishment inflicted, by superior power; or by 
means such as these with the additional ingraining 
force of hereditary transmission, (see, for ins^ce, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Letter to Mr. Mill, printed 
in Prof. Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, page 721, 
2d edit.); yet still the enquirers are not satisfied, 
but keep steady to their conviction, that conceptions 
so different must have a different source, and con-, 
ceptions so much loftier a loftier one than those "to* 
which they are thus referred. You must prove to 
us, they would say, that such a transformation of 
notions of expediency or might into the notion of 
moral right is not only possibljp.but actual, must lay 
yoiur finger, as it were, on the moment of operation, 
before we can consent to give up the belief that the 
latter has always been, what it appears to be now, a 
primary and original fact in consciousness. For, a^ 
a matter of fact, the conception of right constantly 
recurs in contradistinction to that of pleasure or of 
power, as is subtiUy remarked in the following pass- 
age from a well-known work of this school, — Price’s 
Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties 
in Morals, Chap. vi. p. 185, 2d edit. “ One cannot 
but observe on this occasion, how the ideas of right 
and wrong force themselves upon us, and in some 
form or other, always remain, even when we think 
we have annihilated them. Thus, after we have sup; 
posed all actions and ends to be in themselves indif- 
ferent, It is natural to conceive, that therefore it is 
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to give ourselves up to tlie guidance of uure* Book t 
strained inclination, and wong to be careful of our 
actions, or to give burselves any trouble in pursuing ThAjLui 
*i&iy ends. Or, if with Hobbs and the orator in ******* * 
Plato's Gorgias, we suppose that the strongest may 
oppress the weakest, and take to themselves what- 
ever they* can seize ; br that unlimited power confers 
an mnlimited right ; this plainly still leaves us in 
possession of the idea of right, and only establishes 
another ^edes of it. — In like manner, when we sup- 
pose all the obligations of morality to be derived 
from laws and compacts, we at the same time find 
ourselves under a necessity of supposing something 
*b^ore them, not absolutely indifferent in respect of 
choice; something good and evil, right and wrong, 
which ‘gave rise to them and occasion for them; 
and which, after they are made, makes them re- 
garded.” This howey§r is not inconsistent with the 
explanations offered by the opposite school ; but it is 
evident that the objection will not be removed, until 
the actual* transformation of expediency or might 
Into moral right has been indubitably established. 

lo. And BO also on the other hand, although the 
disciples of the school of moral law are thus staunch 
in maintaining their conviction of the original differ- 
ence and superiority of some principle of right as 
opposed to expediency or to might, it is clear that 
the only proof of their conviction being true would 
consist in their being able to put their finger, as it 
were, on the spot, and say what precisely it is in a 
judgment, or in the object of a judgment, which 
gives it this distinct dxaracter of right, duty, moral 
goodness, or moral obligation. Until this is either ' 
done or shown to be impossible, the controversy be- 
. " VOL. I. c 
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tween the two schools must continue. But to point 
this element precisely is a matter which*depends 

iiw ni^ on analysis of the phenomena of coHsciousnesO, an ana* 
loop* of Ethie. , . .f, , T.* ii» 

lysis more searching and accurate than any wmcn 
has yet been performed. Here then we are driven 
back upon Metaphysic. ‘ 

II, Metaphysic proper is purely speculative, and 
contains two branches, statical analysis and dyi^^i- 
cbl; the statical analysis determines the nature, the 
n iari, of an object or state of consciousness, the dy- 
namical determines the general modes of movement 
or sequence of such objects or states, and to that ex- 
tent the Tuf vaguyiDSTUi of each of them. But that 
part of Metaphysic in a larger sense, which is prfte-* 
tical as well as speculative, namely Ethic, while it re- 
tains as purely and entirely speculative the dyflamical 
branch of enquiry, which determines the rSg ragu- 
ymrou of judgments and actiopg, introduces into the 
statical branch, the analysis of the ri tffri, a distinc- 
tion between what is and what ought to be. The 
practical moment, the moment of validity, of judg- 
ment, of better or worse, the moment of “ ought ,” — • 
this is discoverable only in the statical analysis, the 
71 Iffri, of objects and states of consciousness. 

,i*- f The same considerations which show the 

Ethic to insufficiency of the methods of the just mentioned 
schools, unless founded on previous analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness, show also Jbhe insuffi- 
ciency of the method which approaches the exami- 
nation of the practice of individuals from the side 
of their relation to society, and endeavours to deter- 
mine the laws of their practice by deduction fronj - 
the laws of the practice of men acting in masses, 
whether statically in a nation or state as it exists at 
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any one time, or dysamicaUy in its historical changes bookl 
and developments in long periods of time. For when 
the question is, nol; what the state actually does or sd^oc 
what it actually tends towards, but what it ought to 
do or ought to become, which are the practical ques- 
* tions proposed to every individual in his sphere, and 
peculiarlyto those wh5 are called to guide or directly 
influ^ce the collective action of the state, the same 
difficulties arise again which arose in the case of the 
individual, relating to the criteria of desirability in 
the choice of ends. Ought the state to have a con- 
science, as it is called ; ought it to direct its mea- 
■ sures towards promoting the moral virtues in its 
%i<lividual citizens ; or ought it to aim solely at their 
material prosperity as individuals, or at the material 
aggrandisement of itself as a state? Such difficulties 
as these are unavoidable the moment the question is 
put practically ; and tq ignore the question of what 
is best to be done or ought to be done, expecting an 
answer which shall be a guide to future action, is 
nothing else than to treat Ethic and Politic as purely 
[Speculative sciences, and, since aU human action is 
choice and must be guided by some consideration or 
other, however we may treat it, to deliver it up to 
the blind determination of foreign or external causes. 

It is, comparatively speaking, easy to discover what 
the actual constitution of a state is, .what its history 
has been, and what it is actually tending to become. 

This is treating the subject merely as a matter of ob- 
servalicm of fact, as in the physical sciences. Every 
one, however, admits that Politic is a practical 
having for its scope to modify the actual 
condition, in some measure at least, for the better, 
and therefore to study the laws of society and df 
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Book I. 
Cu.L 

Relation of 
Etbic to 
Politic. 


history as laws of natural phenomena, with a view 
to imprint upon them a better tendency,* in other 
words, to introduce improvements where it is foimd 
practicable. Now the moment society begins to en- 
tertain the practical question, it is necessarily some 
individual or individuals in consultation who enter- 
tain it. What society thinks best to be done, that 
some individuals think best to be done ; the prac- 
tical judgment of society is the practical judgment 
of some individuals, many or few, in that society. 
They become its organs in all choice of conduct, and 
without organs it would be a blind non-deliberating 
agent, an object of observation and experiment alone, 
like the objects of chemistry er astronomy. Tfii/ 
necessity of society’s acting practically only through 
individuals is that which compels it to act Accord- 
ing to the conditions of an individual’s judgment, 
and therefore subjects it to thft difficulties which, as 
already shown, constitute the, at present at least in- 
evitable, embarrassment of Ethic. Consequently the 
science of Politic is subordinate to that of Ethic, the 
science of the whole mass of individuals to that of 
the individual separately, in the practical branch of 
the science. But in the speculative branch of Ethic, 
the action of the mass, or society as a whole, upon 
the individual is a part of the external conditions to 
which he is subject ; and with the total of those con- 
ditions must be studied speculatively, as if it were 
the object of a science of pure observation or experi- 
ment. There is one branch of Ethic, the speculative 
branch, in which it is subordinate to the correspond- 
ing branch of Politic ; and there is one branch 
Politic, the practical, in which it is subordinate to 
the corresponding branch of Ethic. 
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2. If we cast a glandb back at history, or at bookI. 
the history of philosophy, we shall find this view 
^confirmed. The earliest complete theory which luoi^ot 
embraced both sciences, Plato’s Republic, was the 
expression of the view that Ethic was entirely sub- 
ordinate to Politic in its practical branch. (See Sir 
Alexandeh Grant’s Elhics of Aristotle, vol. i. Essay 
That which was desirable for the community 
was first determined, and the individuals were to be 
instructed not to consider what might be desirable 
for them individuall 3 ^ It is certainly remarkable, 
though by no means inexplicable, that Plato should 
have taken this view, Plato who was the great up- 
holder of the idea df justice as opposed to pleasure, 
and of the conception of the virtues being iTurr^fAut. 

It is an instance of the fact that great moral truths 
are seen more easily and therefore earlier when ex- 
emplified on a largo «cale, as in society, than on 
a small scale, as in the individuals, in whom they 
nevertheless originate. Plato could conceive the 
realisation*of the idea of justice only by imagining it 
applied at once to the relation between a community 
and its members, not as obtaining between two in- 
dividuals apart from the state ; although, in trutfl, 
only by first satisfying its claims between the indi- 
viduals, as such, could there exist any true justice 
in the whole ; for justice is an idea conceived neces- 
saril}', if at all, by individual minds, and except as 
so conceived has no existence. The question really 
was, not what Plato, a spectator ab extra, thought 
just in a state, but what the individuals of the state 
would concur with such a spectator in thinking so. 

“Das Princip der neuem Welt ttberhaupt ist Freiheit 
der« SubjektivitUt, dass alle wesentliche Seiten, die 
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Ch.L 


Belation of 
Kthio to 
Politic. 


in der geistigen TotalitSt'vorhanden sind, zu ihrem 
Rechte kommend eicli entwickeln.” Hege^ Rechta- 
phil. § 273. Zusatz. Werke, vol. viii. ^ ^ 

3 . Ethic then was by Plato involved in Politic. 
With Aristotle the two became distinguished. We 
have separate treatise^ devoted to each. The actions, 
habits, and characters, of the individuals Vere exa- 
mined, and classified as virtues or vices; and «a ge- 
neral characteristic of the virtues was pointed out, 
namely, that they were all “means” between two 
extremes which were vices. Besides this, what was 
much more important, the logic of th^ sgyoi> and its 
ri>ios was introduced, with the supreme r$Ko( of all 
conscious action, sviatfAoix'ec. Yet, ‘Notwithstanding t&t 
some prominence was given to the question of choice 
in its subjective aspect, vgoatg&ng, no criterion “"for the 
subjective determination of choice at the moment 
of action or judgment was given, beyond what lay 
in the general perception of svlcufioviu. Beyond this 
a tribunal, and a function in man corresponding to 
it, were indicated, to which recourse wasf had in all 
doubtful points, I mean the frequent appeals to ogiig 
Aoyof, and ag 6 kyct6og opaiK. It is one thing however 
have a judge appointed to decide questions, and 
another to have a judge furnished with a criterion 
or test which he must apply. He may not, even in 
the latter case, be able to decide aU questions, but 
he can go farther than if he were left to his ungnided 
sense, and the farther in proportion as the criterion 
is distinct and of immediate applicability. Aristotle, 
thei^ made the immense step of separating the prac- 
tical branch of Ethic from Politic, but he did no* 
treat it subjectively to any great extent, nor carry 
his analysis of choice iar enough to discern a sub- 
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jective criterion beyond tke conception which “right Bomi. 
reasonirfg” or “ the good man” might form for him- 
self of happiness as the end of life. The practical BdiLn at 
question ia Ethic however is, as already shown, whe- PouW 
ther there is or is not such a subjective practical 
criterion. 

4 . Ifwe turn to* history proper we find a corre- 
sponding fiust. Neither in Greece nor in Rome was 
there a spiritual power, in the usual sense of the 
term, side by side with or above the temporal, as 
Auguste Comte has shown. The development of the 
mind of man had not reached that stage at which 
the subjective side of practical judgment could make 

*ifself manifest, eitlnsr in the shape of a theoretical 
philosophy or in that of a political constitution. It 
is onlj^ dawning in the Aristotelian doctrine of T§otu- 
gms. It is however the most prominent feature in 
the writings of St. Baul, the point on which he most 
earnestly insists: “Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind” (Rom. xiv. 5); and “Whatsoever 
is not of *foith is sin” (Rom. xiv. 23). St. Paul is 

* the law reformer of rising Christianity, as the writers 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the Fourth 
Gospel and First Epistle of St. John are its religidUs 
philosophers, or reformers in theology proper. He 
substituted the law of Conscience for the law of ordi- 
nances, the status of grace, of faith, of sonship, for 
the status of servitude to an external authority ; free 
grace and free obedience being two expressions for 
one and the same thing, namely, the relation between 
the subject and the sovereign, between man and 

• God. The doctrine of a conscience which could not 
be bound by temporal laws was the specific shape in 
ndhich the subjective aspect of choice made its im- 
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portance felt; and this is ayhat underlies the terms, 
moral obligation, duty, moral sense, moral law, and 

Sei&m of the like, which we have seen are ‘l;he watchwords of 
Poutic. one of the two great schools of moralists. In his^ 
tory, the origin and separate existence of the Spiri- 
tual Power, the Church, are the manifestation of the 
same phenomenon, conscience aiiserting itse^ against 
power, the conviction that there is something in prac- 
tical judgments which gives them a validity superior 
to any force or might which they derive from mo- 
tives of happiness, whether these are exhibited as 
attractive or deterrent, as pleasures or as pains, as 
rewards or as punishments. What precisely this 
something is, in what precisely consists the supreriie ^ 
validity of conscience, demands a more searching ana- 
lysis of the facts or phenomena of consciousness, and 
that subjectively, than they have as yet received. 

Connwtion § foUows from wh^t» has been said, that 

mcthod proper to Ethic is that of subjective or 

Phy«ioi!)gy, internal observation. Actions and habits, and chains 
of actions and habits, are objectively nothing but 
events and chains of events, and these may be ob- 
served and examined without any more reference to 
subjective feelings than is necessary in the case of 
physical phenomena, the succession of waves on a 
beach, or the stages of growth and development of 
a tree. But the moment we enter on the considera- 
tion either of the motives or springs of action, or of 
the end aimed at in actions, we enter on the ques- 
tion of the value of feelings to the agent, their com- 
parative value in kind, and in degree of intensity. 
We have to consider what these motives and ends, 
are to him as feelings ; and the same is the case with 
the actions of men in masses and the events of his- 
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tory. For when we would form a judgment of the 
comparad.Te value of the goal to which the actions 
of a nation or of &e race appear to be tending, or 
o^ the several tendencies which compose its entire 
course, we have to ask what feelings and thoughts 
that goal or course will consist of, what capacities 
foJ enjoyAent will be’developed, what characters will 
be ppoduced, what the minds of the men will be. 
This necessity for entering on the subjective analysis 
of feelings in order to determine their comparative 
value to consciousness is irrespective of the view 
which we may take as to the merits of the Utilitarian 
school or its opposite. All consideration of motive 
br*of end, whether these consist of pleasure only 8r 
also of duty, all practical enquiry, involves the taking 
up a subjective point of view. Pleasure and pain in 
all their kinds and degrees are subjective feelings, 
the names of them da not even appear to have a 
meaning apart from such feeling, nor can we reason 
about them without bearing in mind their subjective 
significance. But physical objects, actions of men 
and events of history, though , equally consisting of 
subjective feelings in their last analysis, and there- 
fore capable of being subjectively treated, yet can be 
also analysed as objective things, and their laws dis- 
covered, without the necessity of a constant reference 
to the fact of this subjective constitution and nature; 
we need not be constantly translating the terms de- 
scribing them and their sequences into terms signi- 
ficant of their subjective aspect; it is enough that 
they can be so translated if occasion for such veri- 
fication should arise; otherwise the course of investi- 
gation would be interrupted, the objects being suffi- 
dently well known in their objective aspect. 
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Book I. 2. Altihough therefore there is no class of objects 
which is not capable of being examined bbth in its 
Conl^on objective and in its subjective aspect, there -are yet 
two closes of objects which are most effectively 
Hiynoiogy. ^jjg gjjg g.Qj^ subjective, the other from 

its objective side. Physical objects, generally, belong 
to the class which is most effectively tr^ted frdm 
the objective side, and are objects of special emprical 
sciences. Among these may be distinguished, for the 
purposes of the present work, first, the nerves and 
nervous organism as forming one whole class of the 
causes of states of consciousness; and secondly, those 
changes of sequence in physical objects which are 
known as human actions and historical events. Buf 
on the other hand, feelings and thoughts, in all their 
varieties, among which it has been shown that every- 
thing which is a motive or an end of action must 
be reckoned, belong to the class which can be best 
treated subjectively, which indeed can be only treated 
subjectively, so long as the phenomena belonging to 
it have not been made, by the course ©f thought, 
into complete and familiar objects, with names whicH 
have a definite and admitted connotation, as in the 
case of physical objects. 

3. Now it has been shown in § 2, that Ethic com- 
prises two branches, to one of which, the speculative, 
it is now clear that the study of actions and events, 
of changes in physical circumstances, and especially of 
nerve structure and function, as causes of feeling and 
thought, belongs ; while to the other, the practical 
branch, belongs the study of feelings and thoughts, 
and of ends and motives of action. This latter study 
is also necessarily the study of feelings and thoughts 
as they are to the individual, because only to an in- 
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dividual do they appear in the character of feding book l 
and thought ; as belon^ng to masses of men they 
^are feelii^ fmd thoughts of the individuals com- 
^sing the mass. Ethic therefore can only be com- 
pletely and satisfactorily studied by a combination ^*'3*®^**y* 
of the three sciences of History, Nervous Physiology, 
and the MetaphysicaT analysis of states of conscious- 
nessdn the individual ; but it is nevertheless the last 
of these which is the chief domain and distinguishing 
feature of Ethic, in virtue of its being a practical 
science ; and this it is which renders it a branch of 
Metaphysic. Neither history nor nervous physiology 
can be pursued entirely without reference to subjec- 
tive analysis, since it would deprive the events de- 
scribed in history of all significance, if they could 
not be ‘compared in respect of the value of the tenden- 
cies which they exhibit ; and the investigation into 
the structure and functions of nervous matter would 
be left equally without meaning (assuming that the 
nervous < rganism generally is the organ upon which 
feeling and thought depend), if we did not attach or 
'endeavour to attach some mode of feeling or change 
of feeling to each different structure and different 
function of nerve as it was discovered. So also, on 
the other hand, subjective analysis has to depend 
upon history for the conditions which surround and 
modify the feelings and thoughts of the individual 
imagined to be under analysis, and upon nervous 
physiology for the causes producing or supporting 
the individual’s feelings and thoughts, and bringing 
external objects, actions, and events, to bear upon 
4liem by acting upon nerve. But there is also a 
great part in each of these three studies, which is 
peculiar to it and independent of the other two. 
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The analysis of feelings and thoughts and their se* 
— ’ quences by themselves, or in their character as feel* 
Connectiott ingr and thought, apart from their conditions and 
causes, is the independent part of subjective analysis. 
The conclusions reached by such analysis may be 
suggested and supported by the collateral conclu- 
sions of history and physiolo^; but th? analysis 
itself must be conducted on its own independent 
basis. Were it not independent it could give no 
support in its turn to the conclusions of history or 
physiology ; and yet it has been seen that they do 
receive such a support, in the significance which is 
lent to their conclusions by the feelings attached to 
them or involved in them, * * 

ThemeAodoi § Siiicc subjective analysis is to be the staple 
Mbjectivo of the present work, and yet there is at the present 
day a deep distrust and dislike, even among men of 
science, to anything that bear» the name of subjec- 
tive or internal observation, or worse still of Meta- 
physic, a distrust and dislike which I cannot but 
think unreasonable and erroneous, I ventifre (though 
it is a task I would gladly avoid) to enter at some- 
what greater length upon the true meaning and real 
validity of this method. For Mctaphysic also claims 
to be a part of positive science, if by positive is meant 
verifiable. And first to take up the matter from the 
point already reached, the study of history compared 
with that of the individual. 

2. It has been ably maintained by Auguste Comte 
and others that the study of the organisation and 
development of society, that is, of men in masses or 
of the whole human family, must precede the in-* 
vestigation of the organisation and development of 
the individual consciousness, the study of which is 
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Ethic. The grounds of this opinion are, first, that 
the geneM laws of human doings can be better seen 
in the gross, or wfien acting on a large scale, since 
then abstraction is made of partially operative and 
accidental circumstances, and secondly, that the in- 
' dividual units of society are governed by the strong 
tendencies of the mate to which they belong, some* 
what#a8 straws are carried down by a stream; bo 
that not only as a rule of logic, a rule to help in- 
vestigation, is this method advisable, but also in 
order of history and of nature the laws of the whole 
precede and dominate the laws of the component 
parts. To these grounds must be added the notion, 
hoftunon to Auguste •Comte and to most positivists, 
that the method employed by metaphysicians and 
known "as the method of internal observation is de- 
lusive and pernicious. The study of the individual 
apart from society sennas to demand the application 
of this method, while that of society as a whole ap- 
pears to require an objective empirical method only. 
(See Buckle, Hist, of Civilisation in England, vol. i. 
Chap, iii.) 

3. Now first as to the method of internal or sub- 
jective observation. It was shown in “Time and 
Space” that one objection which Auguste Comte 
-made to Metaphysic was owing to his confounding 
it with Ontology ; but there is anbther cause, which 
is his disbelief in the method of subjective observa- 
tion. The first ground of objection can be obviated 
by showing that Metaphysic is perfectly distinct irom 
Ontology ; but it cannot be denied that Metaphysic 
employs the method of subjective observation. In 
&ct subjective observation witli its application to 
other minds and to the events of history is the whole 
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of the method of Metaphysic. In the first 4)ase 
— " Comte was wrong in his estimate of what Metaphysic 

Then^odof is ; but in the second, he is right In his estimate of 
what Metaphysic is, and wrong only in his opinion 
of its validity. No doubt the term and the method 
have both been employed delusively ; they have been 
employed to the establishment of Ontological sys- 
tems ; hence Comte’s dislike and disbelief of ^em 
as capable of a true and valid use. The ontological 
metaphysicians employed this method to the establish- 
ment of a theory of a Self in some shape or other ; 
wherever they were unable to analyse, there they 
established an entity, of which they said that they 
were intuitively and immediately certain. by their* 
own internal observation. They were thus conscious 
of a Self, of which they could give no account and 
no analysis ; and then they used this entity to ac- 
count for other phenomena,, jnd * constructed the 
world out of the Self wholly, or else out of the con- 
tact or conjunction of the Self and some external 
entities equally unknown, or Things-in-tiiemselves. 
It is clear that on this track all progress was barred,* 
by a limit being set to further analysis, while the 
result reached was eminently unsatisfactory. Hence 
the dissatisfiiction of scientific men with a method 
which appeared always to lead to such results. * 
4. But is such the necessary result of this me- 
thod? An answer may perhaps be thought to be 
given by “Time and Space” itself. But independ- 
ently of that work a few remarks will show not only 
the soundness of the method but also its inevit- 
able fixture, seeing that it is and Always must be^ 
employed, even by those who reject it in name. It 
is supposed by these writers to require, that the per- 
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son employing it shall observe the operations of his Boost, 
consciousness in the very moment of their operation, 
that he shall divide himself from lumsel^ and at once niei^af 
{lunk or perceive and observe his thinking or per- otewn^ 
ceiving ; if this were possible, it would even then, 

• they say, so disturb the normal operation of percep- 
tion and thought that* no conclusion could be drawn 
from^em in this disturbed state to their normal 
mode of operation. See Comte, Oours de Phil. Posi- 
tive, vol. i. p. 31-33, 2“* Edition. 

5 . Both objections would be unanswerable if the 
method of subjective observation did require such 
coinstantaneous application. But the fact is not so. 

Paft states of consciousness arc all that can be ob- 
served, and all that need be observed, by the applier 
of the method ; and this is done in memory or redin- 
tegration, spontaneous and voluntary. Past states 
of consciousness recalled in memory are objective, 
that is, are objects to the reflecting consciousness, 
to the applier of the method of subjective observa- 
tion. .Andaall past states of consciousness when re- 
called in memory are equally objective. It matters 
not whether the observer recalls a house seen or a 
sentiment experienced yesterday, whether he recalls 
the result of a problem in astronomy or chemistry, 
or the method of its solution, or his feelings before 
and after his attempt at solving it. All states of 
consciousness recalled in memory are objects of con- 
sciousness ; and nothing can be recalled in memory 
which is not an object of consciousness, and which, 
consequently, is not an object of subjective observa- 
In whatever operations of thought, therefore, 
mmnmry is employed in addition to or combination 
wkh direct presentative perceptitm, in those is eip* 
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Book I. ploycd the method of subjective observation. Nor 

— is the case different with purely presentatiVe obser- 

Thom^odof vatious ; for suppose we are wamhing a visible ob- 
oiwMvi^ ject, the sun, for instance, rising out of the sea ; tlie 
object consists of feelings of ours ; and whenever we 
hear the words sun, or sunrise, the meaning of the 
words consists in those same feelings recaHed in me- 
mory. Would we know what the object sosn is, 
what we really see, and what we infer from, add to, 
or combine with, what we really see, we must fix 
our attention on our feelings, the visible light and 
colour and shape; and in doing this we are applying 
the method of subjective observation. In fact, sub- 
jective observation is nothing but objective obserlra- 
tion taken subjectively; the same thing is seen or 
observed, but in the one case as if it we^e fin abso- 
lute independent object, part of an absolute independ- 
ent external world ; in the other, as a complex of 
feelings belonging to the observer. Both aspects 
are equally objective to reflection ; but the former, 
the objective, aspect alone is supposed, erroneously, 
to have been always objective and not subjective t6 
direct perception, 

6. It is erroneously supposed that the opposite 
method to that of subjective observation rests on no 
metaphysical theorj'. It rests, however, on the as- 
sumption of a difference, an essential but unexplained 
difference, between consciousness and the objects of 
consciousness. This difference in kind and in posi- 
tion between the two worlds, the inner of conscious- 
ness, the outer of things, is adopted as a theoiy fi^)m 
which to start by the current positive philosophy^ 
yet it is adopted without enquiry solely because it is 
familiar. A little thought properly directed shows 
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that the two supposed worlds are inextricably in- booki. 
terwoverli and are in fact but one world which a — ' 

subjective delusiod makes us regard as two ; the The imthod o< 
delusion consistmg m transferring our present view oboemthm. 
of the matter, the divorce we have established be- 
tween consciousness and things, to the world itself 
as a pereifbial hict oHts constitution. The truth is, 
as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere, that there 
is one world with two aspects, consciousness the one, 
and the objects of consciousness the other. To study 
consciousness is to study its objects ; and to study 
the objects of consciousness is to study consciousness 
itself. The attempted divorce between science and 
luRjective observaticfti stands, therefore, itself upon 
a metaphysical theory, and that an erroneous one, 
the metaphysical nature of which is concealed from 
the eyes of its votaries by its familiarity. This is no 
argument against tho validity of the objective me- 
thod, but only against the notion that it is independ- 
ent of Metaphysic. The two aspects, subjective and 
objective, are given by, and the two methods corre- 
Iponding to them are founded in, reflection ; and the 
distinction between the tivo methods can no more 
be overlooked or given up than that between the 
aspects ; which latter, as we have seen, is so evident 
as to lead sometimes to its members, one or both, 
being regarded as absolute existences. 

7. But since there is nothing, for let anything 
be named, which is an object exclusively of either 
one or the other of these aspects, and the two aspects 
are thus inseparable and coextensive, the question 
Idrises, how the corresponding methods are discrimi- 
nated from each other, how they come to be sepa- 
rated^ applicable in science, and what arc the peculiar 

VOL. I. D 
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Book I. 
Ch.I. 

JI 

The method c 
sahjecdve 
obgervation. 


functions of each. The discrimination of the me&ods 
depends 6n the distinction of Afe aspects f and this 
distinction is the following. Ajfy object, simple olr 
complex, when treated in its relation to conscious- 
ness alone, has its analysis given by subjective ob- 
servation, as consisting of a complex of feelings in 
time or in time and space together; and any object, 
simple or complex, when treated in connection or 
relation to other objects in consciousness, has the 
laws of its sequences and configuration given by ob- 
jective observation, as an object among objects. The 
question of r/ e(m is answered subjectively, the ques- 
tion of tS( TotgotymTctt objectively. The connection 
between empirical or complete objects is given *bf 
objective observation, the analysis of sqch objects 
separately is given by subjective observaticto. See 
this distinction in “Time and Space” §§ 11. 18. 

8. Thus, although every thkig is inseparably both 
objective and subjective, the difference between treat- 
ing things separately by themselves and treating 
them in connection with other things «iextemal to 
them is a difference betweeii methods which are thfe 
one subjective, the other objective; for to treat any- 
thing separately is to treat it in its relation to cem- 
sciousncss alone, and to treat anything in connection 
with other things external to it is to make its rela- 
tions to Otlier things the predominant object of en- 
quiry. The functions of these two methods are thus 
implicitly determined also. The first sketch and 
direction of enquiry in any matter must clearly be 
given by subjective observation; which results in a 
provisional definition of the thing to be examine^. 
It is then compared with other objects; that is, its 
place among these^the causes which produce it, the 
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consequences which flow from it, the measure ^its booki. 
constituent parts, in extension, intensity, energy, 
duration (which is*’only done by treating each of its Tbetn^odnt 
constituent parts as an object among other objects), * 

are determined; and all this is the work of objective 
* observation or experiment. Lastly, the new shape 
thus given to the obj^t as a whole is tested or veri- 
fied hy subjective observation ; and not only the 
verification of the whole object in its new shape, 
but also the verification of each instance of measure- 
ment of its constituent parts in the course of objective 
observation, is a subjective process, an appeal to con- 
sciousness itself os to matters of fact. The proper 
fhilbtions of subjective observation therefore are two, 
provisional definition and verification. That of ob- 
jective ^observation is measurement or calculation. 

Hence all apagogic reasoning, the reasoning in Al- 
gebra for instance, bektfigs to objective observation ; 

,but the reduction of apagogic reasoning into osten- 
sive is a kind of verification which belongs to sub- 
jective observation. In every chain of reasoning we 
Are continually passing backwards and forwards be- 
tween the two methods, objective and subjective; 
and this is what we should expect from the nature 
of the distinction which has been drawn between 
them. 


9 . All kinds of object-matter whatever are neces- 
sarily treated by both methods combine4> There is 
no class of objects which is exclusively (he object of 
ofie method and not of the other; just as there was 
no object which was not subjective and objective 
inseparably. £verything«alike is the object of provi- 
rional definition, measurement, and verification: The 
objects of the physical scieneps are no exception. 
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B^T. Verification in them is plainly an appeal to actual 
— ‘ presentative perception, — to sensations as faxsts. This 
Them^odof may bc showii by supposing thfi proof to be sepa- 
pWrva£»a rated from the verification ; since without such veri- 
fication, or subjective experience, to appeal to in 
others no proof of any proposition to them would be ‘ 
possible. You may prove to "an Indian that rivers 
must be frozen in northern winters, but he will not 
understand what being frozen is, unless it be from 
personal experience either of this or similar pheno- 
mena. His own experienced feelings are at once the 
test and the fountain of all his knowledge. While 
you are proving to him your thesis out of your 
knowledge, he is ordering and oombming in his bi*aifl 
not your knowledge but his own, not your states of 
consciousness but a succession of states of coaiscious- 
ness of his own, recalled in his oahi memory and 
consisting of his o\\m feelings , When he has got at 
last the true notion of rivers frozen into ice, he has 
not ’got out of feelings into facts, but he has got feel- 
ings which will be A’crified by presentations, which 
are equally feelings. If you should actually show 
him a frozen river, he would stUl not have left feel- 
ings for facts, but he Avould be actually and presen- 
tatively having feelings which admit of no further 
verification. 

1 o. This way of describing the matter, however, 
brings us to the real difliculty in the method of sub- 
jective observation, to that difference between the 
subjective and objective methods, which makes the 
results of the former so much more uncertain than 
those of the latter. It is this, that in subjective olj- 
servation the same phenomenon, in point of place or 
number, can never be examined by more than one 
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observer. . The same frozen river can be seen at once book t 

• T 

by nutny; but the*memory which each has of the -1. 
siver, or the actual perception taken subjectively, Th«in«iiod«f 
can be examined only by each observer for himself, ubw^tou. 

.In observing the phenomena of consciousness, it is 
as if a set pf specimens of all the various plants of a 
garden was taken home by different botanists, and 
each set examined separately by each botanist ; and 
the whole of the attainable knowledge of those plants 
had to consist exclusively in the agreement of the 
separate descriptions furnished by each botanist from 
his own set of specimens, without it being possible 
1j) point out with the finger which plant was intended 
by which description. This difference is no doubt 
a great ^disadvantage on the side of subjective ob* 
servation ; but it docs not attach to it because it is 
subjective. All verification is a subjective process ; 
but in verifying the pticnomena of consciousness, the 
same phenomenon cannot be handed rouTid, as it were, 
for verification by different observers. Each observer 
ipust verify subjectively in all cases; but in con- 
sciousness he can only verify a similar, and not the 
very same, phenomenon as another observer. This 
is a difficulty to which all observation of the pheno- 
mena of consciousness is exposed, and not only their 
subjective observation ; it could only be avoided by 
renouncing the observation of them altogether. 

II. The two methods have the same functions, 
and the same order of application, when their object- 
matter consists of the phenomena of consciousness 
and of the actions of conscious agents. I do not 
Bhppose that any man ever deliberately sat down to 
rec^l and analyse his own mental furniture, without 
first having a purpose or object provisionally defined 
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bmx I. in the first place, and, in the second, without taking 
some description or narrative to, be verified by that 
Th« of analysis. The process I apprehend to be somethiug 
obM^uioil. of this kind : A certain class of feelings, provisionally 
defined, is fixed upon as the object-matter of in- , 
vestigation, and this is kept njore or less j)resent in 
memory; then biographies or narratives of actions 
are read, actions and incidents in daily life arelioted, 
containing or similar to the class of feelings in ques- 
tion, and the sequences of their parts are compared 
and measured, which is objective observation ; lastly, 
the phenomena so collected and compared are veri- 
fied and interpreted, at every step of the procesj qf 
comparison, by reference to the personal subjective 
experience or feelings of the investigator, which are 
themselves recalled to his memory by the phenomena 
which he is examining. lie is precisely in the posi- 
tion of the Indian endeavouVmg to understand the 
meaning of rivers being frozen. Words describing 
feelings or states of consciousness, as well as words 
describing actions and events which flow from feej- 
ings, describe them as objective phenomena, the ana- 
lysis of which in relation to consciousness alone must 
be given, if at all, by subjective observation. There 
is no isolation of the single self of the enquirer, no 
abstraction from other persons or from the world of 
phenomena at large. He does not analyse and de- 
scribe himself as a separate object apart from them, 
but he describes them, in the only way he can de- 
scribe anything, namely, as they appear to him. The 
external actions, speech, gestures, expressions of coun- 
tenance of men, whether actually seen and heard, dr 
described in books, with or without the attribution 
of motives to them, would be entirely void of mean- 
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ing, were it not for the subjective experience of such * book i. 
phenomena connected with certmn feeliuss and mo- 
tives in oneself. In reasoning about such phenomena The method oi 
without any such subjective experience, if it were 
possible to do so, we should be reasoning about un- 
known quantities, and our terms would have only 
the value "of algebraical symbols, or a currency with- 
out purchasiug power. On the other hand, without 
a large gathering of phenomena by objective observa- 
tion, subjective observation would be impoverished, 
and lack matter to be exercised upon. The result 
would approximate to a mere description of the phe- 
nomena of self, abstracted from the world at large. 

*but this, which is ft. vice or a weakness in Meta- 
physic, where it occurs, is by no means a necessary 
feature*of subjective observation; it is a vice to which 
all branches of knowledge, and not Metaphysic only, 
are liable; as indeed 4hey are also to the opposite 
vice, that of having too little subjective insight. But 
the latter vice is most dangerous in the metaphy- 
sical, the former in the physical, sciences ; because 
'the subjective method preponderates in the one, the ' 
objective in the other. 

12. Let us now draw some of the practical con- 
clusions from the foregoing analysis, so far at least 
as Ethic is concerned. There is a comparatively 
great amount of agreement among men about the 
meaning of terms describing external actions and 
circumstances, and this agreement hides from our 
view the necessary antecedent processes of subjective 
observation upon which it is founded. There is a 
•far less amount of agreement about the meaning of 
terms describing feelings and states of consciousneas; 
and this disparity of the agreement in the two cases 
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leads US to disparage the use of the latter class of 
— terms, and Jbo trust exclusively ^to the former, al- 
Tb« method rf though the subiectivc method of observation has 

f HubjecUve ® * • % 

obwsmtion. been a necessary source of the agreement attained 
in the one case, Bnd is our only hope of attaining 
greater agreement in the other. Again, the line 
usually drawn between objects* of objective* and sub- 
jective observation is fluctuating and uncertain f men 
are prone to call an object, when described in terms 
the meaning of which they do not accept or under- 
stand, an object of subjective observation, or an ob- 
ject existing only in the brain of thd describen-; 
while objects described in terms which they^ do un- 
derstand, and accept as at least not self-contra^c- 
tory, they will call objective, as objects which may 
possibly exist in a given case. For instance,* a man 
will say he observes fear in the faces of a terrified 
mob ; yet he sees only the evidences of fear, and the 
connection between the evidence and the emotion 
evidenced is given only by his own subjective ob- 
servation. The agreement of men in tile meaning 
they attach to any tenn is the circumstance which* 
seems hitherto to have determined them to consider 
the fact described by it as a fact of objective obser- 
vation. And in arriving at such agreement, where 
it exists, we are driven back upon ourselves, upon 
our subjective observation, at every step of the pro- 
cess. Yet we are required by the Positive school 
of philosophers to build upon this sandy foundation, 
to erect this fluctuating limit into a strict philo- 
sophical distinction, and to renounce in consequence 
the appeal to consciousness at the very point where* 
agreement ceases and uncertainty begins, as if it was 
not owing to this very appeal that the agreement 
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at present existing has been actually obtaine^r It 
is only By further appeals to consciou^ess, sul . ^ ’ 

tive observation, tW the boundaries of agreem^ Tiicin^edot 
can be pushed forward, and its domain enlarged. I 
do not say that nothing can be done in working with 
the terms upon which there is agreement already, 
but that to enlarge tBe number of these terms, and 
to make new progress in investigating human nature, 
which is the problem of ethical analysis, the same 
method must be resorted to which has been a. con- 
stant condition of all the previous advance, the com- 
bination of subjective with objective observation, in 
provisional definition, objective reasoning on pheno- 
mena external to tlfe observer, subjective verifica- 
tion and interpretation. To restrict enquiry to a 
so-callecl objective observation is the most retrograde 
doctrine ever heard from philosophers who aim at 
the advancement of ^oience. (See the remarks, to 
me quite conclusive, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
Principles of Psychology, Part i. Chap. vii. § 56, 
edit. 1868, 'although I by no means adopt his mode 
of using the terms objective and subjective.) 

13 . Lastly let us recur to the question with 
which this § commenced, the relation between Ethic 
studied subjectively and History studied objectively. 

History studied objectively alone is the discovery 
and narration of actions and events as they have 
actually occurred ; and although certain general facts 
may be demonstrated about the order of sequence 
and recurrence of these phenomena, there is yet no 
science of history until this order is shown to result 
from certain causes, less general than the order as 
a whole, which have recurred or are capable of re- 
currence ; thus producing parallel or analogous con- 
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bmk l sequences in different nations, or in diierent sets of 
phenomena, such phenomena, for instance, as are 
Thei^odctf contiuned in the different sciences. Thus Auguste 
obwvntian. Comte’s Law of the Three States may be regarded 
as a generalisation of the course of development 
found, first, in the different sciences, and secondly, 
in the different branches of human activity as well 
as in those of speculation. But, in the first ^lace, 
such a generalisation of the events of history, al- 
though it completes the first step towards a science 
of history, is, taken by itself, to be paralleled with 
such observations as that the planets move in ellipses, 
in Astronomy; observations which require to be far- 
ther analysed into the forces and their measurements 
which in composition produce or result in the curves 
described. The astronomy of the solar system could 
not be said to be constituted as a science by the 
general observation of the elliptical orbits of the 
planets. But the further analysis of such general 
laws as that of the Three States consists in pointing 
out the feelings and motives which hav(f influenced 
human action and speculation, so as to produce the 
result described by the generalisation. And no doubt 
the generalisation itself was attained chiefly by the 
consideration of such motives of action. In other 
words, this and other such generalisations are both 
effected originally and must be applied subsequently 
by means of subjective observation combined with ob- 
jective. It is not mere movements and configura- 
tions of physical objects that ore described by such 
generalisations, but changes in the feelings and opi- 
nions of men, embodied in and evidenced by such 
movements and configurations; the actions and events 
which are generalised are phenomena consisting of 
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both phjsictd and mental changes, of which the lat- 
ter give significan<jp to the former. The motive and ~ 

Jhe result of every human action is a feeling, and x^m^ac^ 
the events of history are but actions in combination. obMmUeo. 

, The generalisation therefore of the phenomena of 
history requires completion by being analysed into 
the actions which compose it, and by these being 
agaiif analysed into their several motives and re* 
suits. The persons whose lives have made up human 
history did not indeed aim at acting and reasoning 
so as to produce the result described in the Law of 
the Three’ States, but they acted from some imme- 
^dipte motives, and for some immediate ends, which 
have had this as their general result. The problem 
of history as a science is to find, Ist, what kind of 
immediate motives these were, and 2d, what were the 
intermediate steps between the'so motived actions of 
the individuals and tlfe general result described by 
that Law. The connection between such immediate 
motives and intermediate steps, the media axiomata 
^of history, are the kind of results which are of prac- 
tical use to the iK>litician and statesmafi in forming 
judgments to guide future policy ; such judgments 
as may be found, for instance, in the works of De 
ToequeviDe. But the motives and feelings of indi- 
viduals can only be known to others by objective 
observation interpreted and verified by subjective. 

Ethic, then, is no less the complement of History 
studied objectively than History is of Ethic studied 
subjectively ; and the necessary complement of both 
is the study of the physical environment and phy- 
*sical organisation. (See on the whole subject of this 
§ Book vi. of Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, espe- 
cially Chapters ix. and x., 6th edit.) * 
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§ 6. I. Let US now .enter more closely upon .the 
method which Metaphysic folloT^ in applying its 
‘ ^*meSod!^ subjective observation to the phenomena of Ethiij.« 

Metaphysic claims for this method that it is equally 
positive with the objective method, that is, demon- . 
strates facts which are equally verifiable ^with tbe 
facts demonstrated by the objective method. The 
guarantee of this consists in its strict applicatifin of 
the distinction between first and second intentions, 
that is, between things asi perceived directly by con- 
sciousness and things described in comparison Avith 
other things by general names. (“ Time and Space” 

§ 10.) This distinction is the logical corner-stone ^of^ 
Metaphysic, which primarily deMs only with things 
as they arc to consciousness alone, not in their second 
intentions or general descriptions. A gener^ term 
reasoned on by itself is at once eo ipso elevated into 
an abstract entity. For instSifco, time, space, mat- 
ter, are such general terms which might be reasoned 
on by themselves and made into entities though ab- 
stractions ; but instead of this Metaphysic deals always^ 
with the things containing these abstractions, ana- 
lyses the phenomena in which they are combined, 
using the terms, time, space, and matter, solely to 
fix and connote the features which are actually per- 
ceived in the phenomena. The ontological philo- 
sophers, on the other hand, not having dra\ra the 
distinction in question, always use such abstract and 
descriptive terms, words of second mtention, as con- 
noting independent things, and in this way make 
entities of abstractions. Finiteness and infiniteness, 
unity and plurality, being and not-being, possibility* 
and actuality, thought and intuition, and many more 
such terms, tire reasoned on as if they were pheno- 
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mena instead of being "descriptions of phenomena ; book t 
and thus the description becomes an entity, and phi- — ^ 

losophy an ontolo^. See an instance in Schelling’s NwdJtetu* 
*Bruno, Werke, vol. iv. A|>th. 1. The same was shown " 
at some length in respect to Hegel’s Logic in “ Time 
• and Space” § 45. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
Metaphysic approaches phenomena# from the subjec- 
tive ®de, the fact that it keeps steady to phenomena 
in their first intention, that is, to phenomena as they 
are perceived, renders it as positive and verifiable 
as objective science. 

2 . But does not the Metaphysician cLiim to con- 
struct the world out of his consciousness ? This is 
1;hft most usual objection. Most certainly he does 
not, in the sense of constructing it a priori out of 
abstract descriptions of phenomena. This is the 
ontological method. The mebiphysician bases him- 
self on perceived pheiiqmena, experience, alone. The 
grain of truth in the objection is, that the metaphy- 
sician approaches phenomena from the subjective 
side, appciiAing to experience to verify the fact which 
he asserts, namely, that all phenomena are subjec- 
tive as well as objective. How else indeed could 
they be verified ; is not all verification an appeal to 
subjective perception, — look and see, hear, touch, 
measure, and so on, all of them subjective acts ? It 
in, on the contrary, the usual division and separation 
of the world into two compartments, mind here, 
objects there, which makes verification, logically 
speaking, impossible, and at the same time intro- 
duces an absolute existence, unknowable as well as 
jinknown, behind phenomena. For suppose, to take 
an instance, I am looking at a tree ; if you tell me 
that what I see is determined partly by my own 
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Book u Constitution pf nerirp or of min^’ and is no real in*, 

dication of what tiie external cause is like which pro* 

c ^ * 

Ke«d for this dficcs the effect of a tree on me, &r appears as a tre& 
to ine', your arguments make th§ phenomenal tree, tltp* 
thing 1rhich4s denoted hy thp name tree, unreal, and 
* at the same Htne refer me to somi^thing behind, or * 
below, or previous to, tile tree*, which' is both more 
real than it and 'unknoiValble by You tell me 
in -om breath to busy thyself i^y with phenomena 
and onJ5^with tiie unreiti. Can such a method de- 
serve the name of potitfve? Tp the metaphysician 
howev^ the.^^omena are the realties. — Then as 
to verification^ .is the verificatiop which ’you have in 
vi^ a Verification of the relation between the phe-* 
nomena and their unknowable cause, or between the 
phenomena themselves? Of course the latter, as we 
both agree. ' Is not tiien, according to your view, 
tile teilfication not only comparatively unreal, but 
;(real or imreal) also subjective in the same way as 
the fost observed phenomena were which are now 
vcrii^cd? T cobclude therefore that, so leng as it is 
phenomena alone which are observed and examined," 
these are equally capable of verification by the sub- 
jective as by the objective method. 

$. In arguing as above Ido not claim fi>r Meta- 
physic that it has not tabea>'new ground, or is en- 
forcing only what it has alvwys urged. $ome.okl 
ground has been abandmaed, namely. Ontology; for 
Metaphysic had not t3l .lately separated itself from 
Ontology, and^wrhaj^ Would not have done so but 
under the iimuencC of positive science, and especially, 
at least if I* may speak* of’ my Self, of the works o{ 
Auguste Comte. His writing will be prized, and 
his name honoured, by all Seekers after truth, lint 
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I-tilildc that in* the old compound s^ractore Cif,ont(^ bobIi. 
logy 'andf 'metaphysic there Were truths, which were 
not' and lire not ^k>w recognised by the positiv4jiHMd*fortui 
sclioob, truth^Vhich'cafi be separated^.and made the 
basis 6f«. systematic and verifiable fiti^ture, which 
’structure is or. Will be Keta^ysic. fi!rst step 
towards tius, in this Country at least, was taken in 
1941 ^by the late' Prof, j^errier, in a short p^r to 
be found in his Remains, vol. fi., eiititlad The CMais 
of Modem Speculation. Yet even he afterwards* 
wrote as> an Ontologist., I 'claini then*filk Metaj^sic 
not only that It is a verifiable, but ^so that itds 
advancing, study. It must not be tiioi^ht, because 
thfi objects which are prosier to it arc universal and 
necessary, being the elements of all phenon^na, that 
the mode of conceiving these objects, the theories 
about them, are therefore bound to ^e stationary. 

I see no connection baleen these tWo j^ings. Me- 
taphysicr advances in dependence on the advance o/ 
the specidi Qbisaces; its method alone, subjective 
observation of the elements of phenomena logically 
and not empirically separable, is what it retains as 
its constant distinguishing characteristic. 

4. The need for Metaphysic, as the complement 
of the apecihl sciences, and as their logical basis, may 
,.bc bmu^t to a very simple test. If the elements 
of j^nomena, which ,Meti^hy^C speaks of, are uni* 
yerialJy present in combustion and yet only logic* 
imy discernible, as is .maintained, then they ought 
to be .discernible in the timplest and ultimate objects 
yrlncb are known to physical science, out of which 
(h^ physical sciences cobstrtfet their h3rpotheses and 
explain their fstets, or ipto which they resolye them 
ianalytically. Now there am two things which^ at 
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1. the present day are regarded by ph)nsicist8, 1 believe 
almost unanimously, as such ultimate aud simplest 
Need’fbrthit objects, namely. Atoms and Fbrce. What is an 
atom? It IS an extremely minute body, size and 
shape not agreed upon, but far smaller in size than 
to be seen by the microscope, yet still occupying^ 
space in three dimensions, aiM capable ctf affecting 
our sense of touch were that sense sufficiently <icute, 
just as it is capable of affecting our sense of sight 
had we sufficient visual energy. In short, an atom 
is imagined like a grain of dust extremely reduced 
in size. I hope physicists will pardon my untech- 
nical phraseology. Now what I want to point out 
is, that the qualities of visibility and tangibility 
not altered in kind by this extreme reduction in size. 
The grain of dust is a presentation, the atftm is a 
representation or mental image ; this is the only 
difference. It still occupies, space in three dimen- 
sions, and still contains tangible and visible qualities; 
we picture ourselves seeing and touching it. It also 
occupies some duration of time, since to «xist for no 
time is not to exist at all. Here then is the union 
of feeling, or matter, with space and time, or form, 
which are the metaphysical elements of the empirical 
or complete object, the atom. In other words, the 
ultimate clement of the physical sciences is analysed 
metaphysically into elements which are only logic- 
ally separable; and subjectively is the product of 
imagination working on the perceptions of visible 
and tangible objects of presentative experience. 

5. Again as to Force. I think I shall not be 
contradicted in saying that no physicist conceives 
force apart from atoms, or from molecules, or from 
masses, except by way of lo^cal abstraction. Force, 
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would be ccmceived as motion or change in 
atoms or betwe^ them, in molecules or between 
' tiiem, in masses or between them ; as motion if space 
is involved as well as time ; as change of condition if 
time alone is involved, and a single atom envisaged, 
though even this would seem to involve imagining 
the atom ittelf distingilished into parts. But change 
of condition in larger masses involves space as well 
as time, and is change of configuration, or motion 
of ports. The conception of rest, the negation of 
motion, is a compound conception; it is the equi- 
librium produced by two or more forces working in 
opposite directions ; it is not the absence of motion, 
but* the balance of nlore motions than one. The 
terms statical and dynamical are therefore terms of 
method, ’signifying the adoption of a point of view 
or a starting point in the treatment of the pheno- 
mena. (See Mr. Grove’s Correlation of Physical 
Forces, and esp. page 206-7, 3d edition.) 

6 . If this, though untechnically stated, is correct, 
what does it? amount to but saying that force is the 
combination of new time and space relations with 
what we had already before us in the conception of 
single atoms ; for some time and space relations we 
had already in them ? When, therefore, the physi- 
cist has reached his ultimate and simplest elements, 
atoms and force, or change in time "and space rela- 
tions of atoms, he has not reached what is absolutely 
ultimate and simplest, even so far as our knowledge 
goes; he has not gone so fiu* in analysis as our know- 
ledge enables him to do, for he can still distinguish 
the logically separable elements, which compose his 
ultimata, just as much as they compose the obvious 
perceptions and presentations of daily life. The 
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argument does not rest only upon the fact that the 
representation of an atom is formed by imagination 
from the presentation of visible and tangible objects, 
but also on the circumstance that both presentation 
and representation can be analysed into the same 
logically separable elements. 

7. Metaphysic, then, digs'^down deeper into phe- 
nomena than physical science does; deeper tin one 
direction at least ; for the method of physical science 
which analyses phenomena into minute empirical 
portions, atoms and their movements, is deep in 
another sense or direction, not entered on at all by 
metaphysic. If however the physicist could show, 
either that the ultimate elements of the phj%ichl 
sciences, atoms and their movements, were not far- 
ther distinguishable into metaphysical elements, logic- 
ally but not empirically separable from each other ; 
or that the ultimate element® •of metaphysic, feelings, 
time, and space, were empirical or complete objects, 
such as are the ultimate elements of physic ; — ^then, 
in either case, the logical priority of metaphysic to 
physic, in dealing with phenomena from the subjec- 
tive side, would have to be abandoned. But to show 
that atoms cannot be conceived without force, nor 
force without atoms, is merely to show that the 
metaphysical conception, of elements only logically 
separable from each other, has a wider application 
than merely to the phenomena of metaphysic, namely, 
to physical science itself ; for it wovdd be showing 
the ultimate elements of physic to be still more 
complex than they have been here supposed to be. 
Again it is often said that die conception of pmre 
force, or force as a cause of motion, is subjective, 
but that motion, the effect, is objective. The latter 
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is then regarded as the object of physical science, 
and the former relegated to some metaphysical limbo. 
But the &ct is, that force, when conceived as such 
a cause” of motion, is conceived as objectively ex* 
isting, and as much by the physicist as by the meta- 
physician, and equally unprohtably by both, since it 
is nothing* but motion itself counted over again ; 
while ^n the other hand motion is conceived and 
analysed subjectively as much as objectively, by the 
metaphysician as much as by the physicist, and pro- 
fitably by both to the extent that each deals with it. 
In short there are no notions and no objects which 
are exclusively objective or exclusively subjective ; 
none which are excltfeively objects either of physic 
or of metaphysic. It is not in this empirical way 
that the Tine can be drawn between them. 

§ 7. I. While the method of subjective observa- 
tion is applicable to all*phenomena without exception, 
in conjunction with that of objective, the moment in 
which we pass from observing presentations to observ- 
ing representations, that is, repetitions in the mind of 
things actually seen, heard, or felt, that moment the 
subjective method remains to a great extent the only 
one available or useful to any purpose. But to what 
precise extent is it the only one available ? Precisely 
to the extent that general agreement has not been 
effected about the meaning of the words in which 
the representations are described ; and the imme- 
diate purpose of the method is to observe and de- 
scribe the representations so accurately that others 
may recognise their accuracy, and have the 'same 
fixed and definite thoughts and feelings called up 
by the same W(»rd8. There are many reprasentaticms 
which are already in this condition; for instance. 
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those of many past events in history, say the execu- 
— tion of Charles 1. All men attach the same mean- 
ing to the words describing such events, so as^to 
have the same pictures in their minds when the 
words are heard. But there is much even in a re> 
presentation of this sort which is not fixed, namely, 
the feelings of the actors in ttie event described. No 
description can be supposed to give these with per- 
fect certainty and definiteness. The cause of this is, 
that neither those who have described such events 
nor we who read the descriptions have had a logic 
of feelings sufiiciently accurate, or supplied with such 
minutely appropriated terms, as to catch and fix 
them in a narrative which all persons should under- 
stand. Generally we may say, that, when the re- 
presentation which is examined or described is a 
representation of something that has been or can 
be an object of presentation to the external senses, 
then there may be agreement as to the meaning of 
the words describing it, and the method may be 
predominantly objective, the subjective* aspect of it 
ceasing to attract attention. But on the other hand, 
where the representation is of an emotion, or pas- 
sion, or desire, attaching to such external objects, 
there, the immediate question being as to the par- 
ticular feeling involved in them, and this being the 
matter to be settled and brought to a definition, the 
subjective method, that of observing the subjective 
aspect of the phenomena, becomes of itself, owing to 
that very circumstance, prominent and attractive of 
the attention. 

1 . There is then no “ hard and fast line” between 
the metiiods of subjective and objective observation; 
both keep the eye steadily fixed on the phenomena; 
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but while all observatioii, and metitodical observa* ^^1^ 

1i(Hi which is reasoning, inasmuch as it belongs to — ' 

%pd is exercised by beings who have reflected, who 
are self-conscious and distinguish themselves from 
the objects of their thoughts, is necessarily both ob- 
jective and subjective at once, the objective aspect 
of the ob&rvation is "then first prominent, in any 
object*matter, when the definition and analysis of 
the object has been agreed upon and expressed by • 
definite terms; in effecting which, while agreement 
is yet being arrived at, the subjective aspect is the 
prominent one. The possibility of changing into the 
objective method is a proof that the subjective work 
has been done. * 

3. Now in the history of events, the historian’s 
first task is to discover what events and how have 

tt 

actually taken place, or have been presentations to 
the actors in them ; this being done, there is a wide 
field left for the interpretation of those events, assign- 
ment of their emotional meaning both to the actors 
and for ouftelves; and here is needed, as the first 
step, a logic or analysis of feeling, which as yet the 
subjective method can alone supply. Similarly in 
physiology of the nervous system, the first task of 
the physiologist is to show what the structure and 
functions of the nervous system are, and what actions 
definitely take place in it; and. again, this being 
done, there is a wide field for the assignment of the 
definite feelings and thoughts, which depend upon 
those actions of the nervous system, and here again 
is needed as the first step the same analysis of feel- 
ing and thought, supplied as yet only by the sub- 
jective method. So that, while there is one field of 
enquiry which at preset is only open to the s^b- 
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jective method, yet this stands between, and in close 
connection with, the two sciences of history and phy- 
siology, each employing the objective method. Th^ 
subjective enquiiy consists in the analysis and classi- 
fication of feelings and thoughts, the content of c(m- 
sciousness; and is the analytic part of Ethic. Our 
efibrts must be directed to bring this object-matter 
up to the point where it can be treated objectively, 
> that is, expressed in minutely appropriate terms with 
definite and acknowledged meanings ; and not imtil 
this has been done, and only to the extent that it is 
done, can the complete or connected treatment of the 
three branches, history, physiology, ethic, be taken 
in hand. Not for a moment^ must it be supposed 
that ethic makes pretension to settle single-handed 
questions of practice, whether of individuals or of 
societies ; questions which can only be settled by the 
united branches, treated in ecmnection as parts of a 
great systematic whole. To prescribe political or 
social duties, for instaiice, can only be done by such 
a combined science, and so much the more imper- 
fectly the more imperfect is any one of the three 
branches, and the more imperfect their combination. 
Till the establishment of the principles of such a com- 
bined science, moral and legal, social and political, 
national and international, codes and ordinances are 
more or less tentative, more or less on trial. In the 
present work I make this attempt only, namely, to 
bring up one of the three branches, ethic, to the ob- 
jective state, or to make it more capable than it is 
at present of objective treatment. 

4. The method therefore is not only subjective 
but analytic. I make no pretence at demonstration, 
except in the sense in which a physiologist is said 
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to demonstrate the structure of a tissue, when he book^ 

• ^ • Ch 1» 

describes what he has seen through his microscope. 

The greatest differences of opinion may and do exist Aim^ib* 
as to what is “ demonstrated” by the microscope in 
such tissues ; yet this is no reason egmnst examining 
them in that way. Only by repeated observations, 
under dif^rent model of preparation, by different 
observers, and under more and more powerful mi* 
croscopes, can agreement be arrived at as to the 
facts really to be seen. So it is also with the sub* 
jective observation of feelings and thoughts. The 
present disagreement is no reason against employing 
renewed observation. The demand that we should 
assert nothing which ‘cannot be deduced from some 
already certain proposition is a demand which does 
not re'edgnise the early stage at which the enquiry 
at present stands, and one which would launch us 
at once into an ontological method, since at present 
we know little beyond the meanings, necessarily 
vague by themselves, of the general terms describing 
the phenonlCna. The analysis of these general terms 
must be given first by the analysis of the pheno* 
mena which they describe ; and, to carry on the 
figure, the microscope to be employed is that offered 
by metaphysic in her distinction between the formal 
and material elements of phenomena, taken in their 
first intention. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF FBBLINGS. 


Part I. The Senses and<1Sensations. 

Puiuinque relinquit 

iGtherium sensum atque aum simplicis ignein. 

Virgil. 


§ 8. I. Thb task immediately before us is no less 
than to arrange the mass of feelings, which consti- 
tute the material element in the subjective aspect 
of the world of man and of nature, according to 
their natural kinds and relations to each other. The 
instruments with which this task is to be attempted 
are, first, those distinctions which have been already 
established as applicable to such objects, namely, the 
distinction between the formal and material elements 
in consciousness, that between the two great modes 
of consciousness, direct and reflective, and that be- 
tween the difierent degrees of development or com- 
plexity in diflerent stages of experience, namely,,, 
presentation, representation, and imaginative repre- 
sentation, which apply to both modes of direct and 
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reflective consciousness; and secondly, such general 
distinctions in the material element, the feelings 
themselves, as are at once the most obvious and 
the most comprehensive, such as, first, the distinC' j**^ ^ ? * 
tions between the feelings themselves, as sight and 
'sound, taste and smell, love and hatred, and, secondly, 
such as tlfe distinction between feelings which have 
a speeial and definite character of their own, whidi 
they never lose, and feelings which, while they never 
exist separately, will combine with or enter into any 
others and, on so doing, take upon them a colour 
from those with which they combine ; to which latter 
class belong pleasure and pain, and the sense of efibrt 
its derivatives. * The applicability however of 
all these distinctions can only be shown by their 
proving* themselves capable, in the event, of serving 
to arrange the phenomena in a complete and satis* 
factory manner; for tiie method is not pure deduc* 
tion, but examination of an already existing complex 
object. 

a. The ^ass of feelings is thus traversed by a 
number of distinctions which are the first outlines 
of its classification and analysis; but these distinc- 
tions cross each other, so that what is entirely in- 
cluded in one category of one of the distinctions is 
either only partly included, or included along with 
something else, in a similar category of some other 
distinction. For instance, the distinction of presen- 
tation and representation serves to distinguish sen- 
sation from emotion, but the distinction between 
general and special feelings, that is, between plea- 
sure, pain, and effort, on one side, and such feelings 
as hunger, warmth, love, anger, on the other, applies 
equally to both sensations and emotions; that is. 
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tibiere is effort, pain, and pleasure, in sensations as 
r^i . Tiirell as in emotions, without destroying their re- 
spective sensational and emotional character. There 
arise, therefore, side by side with the distinction 
into sensation and emotion, a further distinction into 
sensations which either contain or exclude pleasure, 
pain, or effort, Mid emotions* which either contain 
or exclude the same; or, in other words, theR will 
be a threefold distinction, into sensation, emotion, 
and those states, which whether sensational or emo- 
tional include pleasure, pain, or effort, the third 
category excluding states which are emotion or sen- 
sation merely, and letting them fall back into one 
or other of the two former categories. 

3. But, in attempting the application of these dis- 
tinctions, which of them is to be employed first and 
laid at the foundation, as it were, of the others? It 
can be no other than the distinction between pre- 
sentation and representation; for, in the first place, 
this distinction gives at once the ground of the po- 
pular and current and most fundamental distinction 
into sensation and emotion, or, as it is usually called, 
physical and moral, bodily and mental, outer and 
inner, feeling. All those feelings which do not re- 
quire any representation as a groundwork or frame- 
work in which to arise, or upon which to be super*, 
induced, are coincident with sensations; all those 
which do require a representation or memory of past 
sensations in order to arise are emotions. In laying 
this distinction, then, at the foundation of our ana- 
lysis we shall be following the beaten track, and re- 
ceived method of regarding the question, which in 
this case will be found to have the warrant of rea- 
son. In the next place, there is no other of the 
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distinctions menticnied which is directly and at first 
ftf^dicable; the distinction of form and matter applies 
^ every sti^ of consciousness alike, and consequently 
it could only be the greater or less degree of either 
of these elements in any given case which could cause 
’it to be classed under one or the other category; 
but such i greater or^less degree, or predominance, 
of either element can only be judged of when the 
states themselves have been already ranged in some 
classification, and distinguished although roughly 
from each other. Again, the distinction between re- 
flective and direct modes of consciousness is in itself 
subordinate to the distinction between presentation 
and representation, ifince reflection is one mode of 
the latter ; this distinction, then, will be found to 
be the hasis of a classification of the feelings falling 
under representation, that is, of the emotions, but 
not of the feelings as* a whole. If however we turn 
to the other class of distinctions, distinctions in the 
matter of feeling itself, it will be seen that the dif- 
ferences beSlween special feelings are indeed imme- 
diately discernible, but, from their being the last 
specialities, rd »aff ixaffra^ of experience, are rather 
the matter to be classed than the ground of classifi- 
cation; since it is the very difficulty of distinguishing 
these specialities of feeling which causes us to under- 
take the task of analysis and classification. As to 
the remaining distinction, between general or per- 
vading feelings, pleasure, pain, and effort, and special 
feelings pervaded by them, it is true that this dis- 
tinction is broad and sound and obvious ; but it 
neither leads us to anything further than itself nor 
becomes the ground of further distinctions to be de- 
veloped out of it. As the distinction between form 
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and matter could make no beginning of a clasnfica*^ 
tion, 80 this can make no progress towards one, but 
remains in itself as an observed general fact. 
on pleasure and pain in this respect Prof. Bain, The 
Emotions and the WUl, Chap. ii. 2d ed. The dis- 
tinction of presentation and representation on the 
other hand produces out of itself the fdrther dis- 
tinction of direct and reflective representation, which 
exhausts the whole field of consciousness. 

§ 9. I. We obtain thus for our first step towards 
analysis and classification of feelings the following 
scheme : 

Presentations or Sensations. p 

Representations or Emotions|^^^^^^ 

The first thing then to be done is to examine and 
arrange the sensations, or feelings which consist of 
presentative ‘perceptions only,''a{t the same time show- 
ing, by the application of the distinction between 
general or pervading and special or pervaded feel- 
ings, how they are connected with and pass over into 
representations and emotions. In presentative per- 
ception there are always the two elements of form 
and matter; and this distinction will now serve us 
to carry on the analysis, if we attend to the modes 
of combination of the two kinds of form, time and 
space, with matter, and to the preponderance of one 
or of the other element. The lowest, as they are 
called, and simplest states of consciousness are those 
in which time alone and not space is found, and in 
which also there is no other distinction between the 
portions of time but simple duration. What states 
are those in which these conditions are alone ob- 
servable? They are those feelings which are called 
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organic, or systemic to adopt Mr. Lewes’ term ; and 
wMch are metaphysically distinguished only by a 
Sj^ial difierwce m their matter, or in kind, and 
physiologically by tbe different organs or parts of ** »* *» «»« ■ 
the body or nervous system to which they belong. 

' Accordingly, this first great group of systemic sen- 
sations mdy be distinguished into the following sub- 
groups ; see Prof. Bain’s classification in The Senses 
and the Intellect, Book i. Chap. iL, to which I am 
much indebted : 

1. Sensations of the digestive organs; among 

others, relish, disgust, nausea, hunger, 
thirst, satiety. 

2. Sensations of the nutritive and circulatory 
* organs ; among others, activity, inanition, 

impeded circulation, active circulation, 
parchednoss, moisture. 

3. Sensations of the respiratory organs; among 

others, active respiration, impeded respir- 
*ation, oppression or stifling. 

4. Sensations of the reproductive organs. 

5. Sensations of the muscles; among others, 

of degree and different kinds of their 
exertion, e.g. in lifting weights, walking 
and moving limbs. 

6. Sensations of the nerves themselves; among 

others, dejection or' depression, tsedium 
vitae, energetic action of nerves, health, 
liveliness, ^ziness, hunting. 

7. SensuB commimis ; among others, feeling 

of pressure, riiarp pressure or pushing, 
pricking, tickling, of a blow, of cutting, 
lenon, ache dull or acute, heat and cold. 
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Two sensations here enumerated under sensus com- 
munis, namely, pressure and temperature, or heat 
and cold, are sometimes counted as belonging to ihe 
special sense of touch, on the ground that they have 
lh.e same organ, nerves with their peripheral ends 
distributed to the surface of the external skin, and * 
that accordingly superficial extension in Space is al- 
ways involved in the sensation. Heat and oeld, it 
is said, are not felt as such, but only as pain, when 
applied to the course of a nerve ; only when applied 
to its extremity are they felt as heat and cold, and 
then they contain also some perception of superficial 
extension. The same is said of those low degrees of 
pressure which do not call fortSi muscular exertion! 
(Prof. Funke’s Lehrbuch der Physiologie, § 180. 4th 
ed.) And both of them combine immediately, like 
other sensations of touch, with a Vorstellung, or per- 
ception of an external object,* or, as I should say, 
with the perception of a “remote” object. There 
are however distinct sensations when pressure, heat, 
or cold, are felt internally, and these di^inct sensa- 
tions will perhaps be best classed under sensus com- 
munis. Touch is involved when they are applied to 
the nerve extremities, and, in the case of pressure, 
muscular sensation seems also inseparable. All we 
can do here is to distinguish inseparable elements in 
a complex sensation. But heat and cold, when ap- 
plied to the ijerve extremities, are so difierent in 
quality or kind of sensation from the other sensations 
of touch, that we must at any rate assign them a 
separate and intermediate place between that and the 
sensus communis. They are of the same sensational 
or material charactor as sensations of ache or lesion, 
cutting or pricking, but at the same time have super- 
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ficial extennon in them, owing to their application bookI. 
at the extremities of the nerve in skin* sur&ce. Sen* 

BUS communis, thei^ 1 conceive as a group of distinct ^ 
sensations which have no peculiar group of nerves 
apfnropiiated to them. The sensations are distinct, 

* but not their organs. 

1 . Thfise seven gibups, or eight if we treat heat 
and oold apart, may be also distinguished among 
themselves by reference to their continuance or in- 
termittence. The second, third, and sixth group are 
continuous; there is always, except in sleep, some 
state of feeling present to us, belonging to each of 
these groups, though it may be a very dim feeliiig. 

TTfe other groups are intermittent ; it is only when 
the organs are in certain states that the sensations 
belonging to these groups arise. The seventh group 
is potentially continuous, that is, we may have the 
feelings belonging to »it at any moment, if the appro- 
priate stimulus should occur, while the general and 
distributed character of the organ, being spread over 
the whole 'body, prevents any one stimulus from 
being specially appropriated to produce the feelings. 

This distinction is not unimportant, since it is the 
intermittent and special character of the first and 
fourth groups which, together with the pleasurable 
character of some of their sensations, enables them 
to become the foundation of what are afterwards 
called appetites. 

3 . But in all these sensations alike there is plea- 
sure and pmn, a pleasure and a pain which take their 
colour from the sensations in which they arise. There 
jriaj be also in all of them the sense of effort, which 
arises not indeed at all times but only when th«re is 
a degree of pleasure or of pain. Whenever 
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I. there is pain of sensation, there is also effort, named 
L afterwards an effort to decrease the pidn ; and when- 
Tbei^amie there is pleasure, there may be in addition an 
•«2 S«bi." effort, named afterwards an effort to increase t&e 
pleasure ; that is, named by what it has been per- 
ceived to tend towards. For instance, in hunger' 
there is pain and a craving for it to be diminished ; 
this stimulates to reckless action, when it is intense, 
because it fills all the consciousness and prevents 
other feelings from influencing us; hence the motive 
power of hunger, and the ferocity which attends it 
in its extremes. When food is given and begun to 
bf tasted, the pleasure excites craving for it to be 
increased; there is then a double motive force af 
work, the craving to escape the pain, and the craving 
to increase the pleasure. This explains the Increase 
of ravenous ferocity of hungry animals at the mo- 
ment when food has just been smelt or tasted by 
them. In the appetite for sleep again it is the same, 
the craving for the increase of the pleasure of in- 
dulging drowsiness is combined with the “craving for 
diminishing the pain of weariness. Pleasure, pain, 
and effort, then, are common or general states of 
feeling superinduced upon or arising in each of these 
sensations. 

4. It has been hitherto supposed that these sen- 
sations are sensations alone; they have been regarded 
(except in the two foregoing illustrations) as not 
combined with the knowledge either of the organs 
in which they arise, or of the objects which are their 
appropriate stimulus, adapted to arouse or to satisfy 
them. But now suppose that the person feeling, 
these sensations combines with them such a know- 
ledge; which he does when he sees or represents to 
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himself the body or special parts or organs of the BonKt 

body to which they belong, and when he sees or re- fSitl 

presents to himself the objects appropriate to satisfy TST 
the sense of effort arising in them. In the case of 
the intermittent groups of sensations, in those, for 
'instance, of the digestive system, he represents to 
himself thd object foo^ as such a stimulus ; the defi- 
niteness of the represented object, an object repre- 
sented as desirable, makes what was before mere 
eflFort become volition ; he has the desire of food. 

Food is represented as pleasant ; hence all volition 
is emotional in its nature, as depending on represeiv 
tation. Mere effort is sensational only, but effoR 
fbr*a purpose is emofional ; though there may also 
be emotional effort Avhich is not volition, or effort 
for a puf[)Osc. The volition to satisfy any systemic 
sensation is properly called appetite, although the 
term appetite is commonly restricted to the sensa- 
tions of the digestive and reproductive systems. And 
it will be seen afterwards that what appetite is to 
these sensuttons, where these are its substratum or 
framework, passion is to emotions, having emotions 
for its framework ; appetite Is the desire of sensation, 
passion the desire of emotion. Desire, which is a 
common feature or element in sensations, is also in 
another shape, as passion, a common feature or ele- 
ment in emotions. It is common to both the great 
groups of feeling, and makes a lint between them. 

5. This common feature, however, docs not trans- 
form the one into the other; sensation with its desire 
still remains sensation, and emotion with its desire 
stUl remains emotion. Nevertheless sensation is taken 
up and included in emotion, and in this way: the sen- 
sations with their organs, and with the objects which 
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I. satisfy them, are represented as images, are thought 
of as satisfied, or capable of satisfaction, together 
§ 9. . with the means and modes of their satisfaction : and 

Tbeaystenuc ,, . I't 

senMtMms. m these representations there arise feehngs which 
are not sensations but emotions. Whenever this 
takes place, the representation of sensation does not* 
become emotion of all kinds mdifferent!/, but there 
are only four kinds of emotion which it can become, 
namely, grief, joy, aversion, fondness ; grief and joy 
when the sensation is represented as arising in the 
body itself without respect of the object causing it, 
^ersion and fondness when the sensation is referred 
TO such an external object, when we are said to feel 
aversion or fondness for that object. The sensa- 
tions, on receiving citizenship among the emotions, 
arc drafted into four tribes only, grief, joy, hversion, 
fondness ; becoming there, as representations, the 
groundwork or framework in which emotional ele- 
ments of feeling, called by these names, arise, each 
coloured by the particular kind of sensation which 
is included in its representational framework. 

6. It is by no means easy to distinguish what is 
the feeling which is due to the bodily organ of sense 
and properly to be called sensation, and what is the 
feeling due to the representation or redintegration 
and properly to be called emotion, even ■when the 
objects are distinctly represented. But the task be- 
comes harder still, when the sensations are not dis- 
tinctly represented as visible objects and so included 
in emotion, but combine with the otherwise emo- 
tional train of thought, as sensations or presentations 
dimly felt. For instance, healthy or agreeable states 
of sensation combine with the otherwise emotional 
train of thought and feeling, and render it cheerful; 
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morbid or disagreeable states of sensation render it 
gloomy. How much of this gloom or cheerfulness 
i§ jo be attributed in each case to the sensation,* how 
much to the train of thought and feeling? Each factor 
moreover stands in the relation of cause or of effect 
to the other, and tends to produce the other even 
when it did not previously exist. This is the pheno- 
menoif familiarly known by the name of the influence 
of the mind on the body and of the body on the mind. 
I should be inclined to a])propriate the terms energy 
and tsedium vitse to the healthy and morbid states 
of sensation, vivacity and ennui to the corres}H)ndiq|| 
states of the emotional train of thought. The remarks 
here made on the carrying up of the systemic sensa- 
tions into emotion apply also, in the main, to the 
other sensations now about to be examined. 

§ 10. 1. The remaining sensations form one great 
groups, as the systemic* sensations did, the sensations 
of the special senses. There are five sub-groups, the 
special senses, smell, taste, toiich, hearing, sight. The 
rank of tacH as a special sense, in contradistinction 
to a group of sensations, is given by its containing 
sensations different in matter or specific kind of feel- 
ing from each other, the different odours, the different 
tastes, for instance, yet all belonging to the same 
general kind ^ whereas this common generic bond was 
absent in the several groups of systemic sensation. 

2. But the two lowest of the special senses, smell 
and taste, agree with the groups of systemic sensa- 
tions and differ from touch and sight in containing 
only the formal element of time, and differ frcnn 
hearing in containing time only in its simplest mode 
of duration. The discrimination which is possible 
between thefr specifically different sensations, the 
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different odours and tastes, is due to the matter tod 
not to the form of the sensations. The different 
qualities of these sensations can be compared 
contrasted with each other, even though they do not 
involve any difference in their formal element. This 
applies also to the systemic sensations, but the sys- 
temic sensations of each group, when compared with 
each other, do not belong to one genus as those of 
smell and taste do, the different odours and sapours. 
The pain involved in these two senses is less than in 
the sj’stemic groups, and the objects whic^ produce 
odours and tastes are very much in our power, to 
apply or not to apply as we like. Hence these senses 
are very educable, and their sensations are arranged 
in a sort of scale of degree and kind of pleasure, as 
refined or unrefined, subtil or coarse ; and a very 
acute power of discrimination between them can be 
attained. But the different Isfetes and odours *«*e not 
opposite or contrary to each other, only different ; 
they are opposite or contrary only by a figure of 
speech, since there is no difference in the formal 
element ; nor do they even a])parently run in pairs ; 
for instance, sweetness is opposed sometimes to sour- 
ness, sometimes to bitterness. The common genus 
to which they belong does not stand between them, 
so as to make a common point of reference to which 
they are differently related. Except in the charac- 
teristics of belonging to one distinct genus, and of 
educability, the sensations of these two special senses, 
taste and smell, differ in nothing firom the systemic 
sensations. In all alike there can be distinguished 
only these modes of sensation, quality, intensi^, 
pleasure and pain. The difference between them lies 
in the greater discriminateness and organisation in 
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quality of the sensations of taste and smell. The 
pleasure and pain also which is involved in the sys- 
temic sensations an^ in odours and tastes is plea- 
sure and pain of the same mode ; for it will be seen 
shortly that a distinction in the mode of pleasure 
and pain must be drawn, when we come to speak 
of sensations where the formal clement is involved 
in greater complexity. By anticipation then it may 
be said, that the pleasure and pain of all the fore- 
going sensations may be called pleasure and pain of 
enjoyment, as distinguished from pleasure and pain 
of admiration ; a distinction drawn by Kant, in the 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft, § 13, 14. The two lowest 
ol tlie special senses, 'smell and taste, may accord- 
ingly be classed apart, making a transition or inter- 
mediate ^ouji between the systemic sensations and 
the remaining three special senses. And the same 
remarks will apply to 1 ;kem as to the systemic sen- 
sations, with reference to their combination with 
emotions, namely, that it is by their being repre- 
sented v.ilh their pleasure and pain, so as to form 
the framework of an emotion. 

3 . The lowest of the three remaining special 
senses is touch. In it a new formal element is con 
tained, the superficial extension of space ; the matter 
of touch is always the same, the feeling of hardness, 
resistance, or contact, which cannot bo described but 
must be felt, and has no single name but that of the 
sense itself — touch. The object of touch consists 
of these two elements, this sensation and superficial 
extension; these two elements are however variously 
combined, and their various combinations are the 
different specific qualities which we apprehend by 
touch, and which stand to it in the same relation as 
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odours to smell and sapours to taste. These per- 
ceptions or qualities are hardness and softness, rough- 
ness and smoothness, wetness and dryness. It ■vfijl 
be seen that they run in pairs of opposites ; but the 
case is the same with them as with the qualities of 
smell and taste, namely, the ^opposition is the work 
of a supervening comparison ; there is nothing in 
the perception itself to which the two opposed per- 
ceptions are referred. Yet they differ from the sen- 
sations of smell and taste in this, that the opposition- 
between each pair is a real opposition, and not one 
merely figuratively so named, as soon as it is per- 
ceived; and it is so because the formal element in 
each sensation affords a measuf e or standard to wliicii 
to refer each sensation of the pair. In hardness, for 
instance, we have the same matter, the fSeling of 
touch, in one form; in softness, the same matter in 
another form ; the difference in the form, the de- 
grees of the movement, or distance, in space of the 
particles of matter or sensation, can be measured and 
compared in the two cases. So it is with roughness 
and smoothness ; roughness is change, or repeated 
cessation and renewal of dissimilar sensations of 
touch, smoothness the continuous perception of simi- 
lar sensations. So also with wetness and dryness ; 
wetness is the covering of a surface with particles 
of matter, or touch sensation, which cohere very 
loosely, diyness with particles which cohere with 
stability ; wetness and dryness are the extremes of 
softness and hardness. 

4. As to the inseparability of the form of super- 
ficial extension from touch, as an element of its per- 
ceptions, it may be remarked, that even what we 
popularly call a point, as the point of a needle, has 
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superficial extension; nor is this only a property Booxt 
given to touch by a supervening reflection, for it can 
never be taken fi*om it in thought ; and if a mathe* §ia 
matical point be thought of, this is no tangible thing 
but a logical abstraction. The least tangible object, 
then, has superficial extension, and it is no valid 
objection tb urge that we are unable by touch alone 
to distinguish whether a point or a surface of the 
skin is touched, or how large a surface, or in what 
position or direction it is touched ; for this only 
affects the interpretative or discriminative acuteness 
of the sense of touch, a point touched and a surface 
touched differing from each other in degree only, 
an5 a point being nothing but an extremely small 
siirface. 

5 . The sense of touch adds nothing to the differ- 
ences of mode already remarked in the material 
element of perception ? it has quality, intensity, plea- 
sure and pain ; but the qualities, roughness, smooth- 
ness &c. are such as to be distinguished from each 
other, not by a difference of quality in their material 
element, as in all the foregoing senses, but by a differ- 
ence in the relation of their formal to their material 
element, and to the different degrees of intensity in 
the latter. Space comes forward first in touch, and 
then only in two of its dimensions, length and breadth, 
or superficial extension. This. however causes or 
enables touch to combine with another sense, sight, 
which is always in the same way bound up with 
the same two dimensions of space. The difference 
of the matter of these two senses and the community 
of their form, space, are what enables them to com- 
bine into a single perception or a single object. This 
object, namely, superficial extension with two kinds 
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of qualities, tangible and visible, then by a further 
process, a process of representation and reasoning, 
completes itself as a solid, or developes out of itself 
the third dimension of space. For superficial exten- 
sion is at first incomplete, that is, it is not originally 
perceived as distinct from and opposed to depth, 
which is the way in which we now think ‘of it, after 
that the perception of depth has arisen to contrast 
it with ; but it must be conceived, at this first stage, 
as indifferent to whether depth will be added to it 
or not ; a conception which we may perhaps realise 
by such an image as that of the flat surface of a great 
water-lily leaf, the Victoria Regia for instance, which 
from above appears flat, but, when the edge is lilted 
up, and the under surface seen, exhibits a deep furry 
network of ribs by which it supports itself a*d pene- 
trates and grasps the underlying surface of the water. 
An attempt has been made in.‘'‘ Time and Space” § 13 
to exhibit the mode in which this completion of space 
in three dimensions bikes place. The criterion of 
completion is not the notion of space in three dimen- 
sions itself, applied by us to the phenomena out of 
our present after-dcveloj>ed knowledge ; but the cri- 
b>rion consists solely in the fact that the third dimen- 
sion of space harmonises completely with what was 
expectant, as it w^ere, in the superficial extension, 
while it requires no further completion itself, expects 
nothing further, but looks back, as it were, to what 
has gone before, contains an answer but no further 
question. 

6. The sensations of temperature, heat and cold, 
when external to the body, must be considered as q 
special kind of sense, akin to touch in having as its 
organ the nerves distributed to the surface of the 
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skin, and in being produced only by stimuli applied 
to that surface, so that superficial extension is per- 
ceived in all sensations of heat and cold just as it 
is in touch, but having a material element very dif- 
ferent from the sensations of touch and closely allied 
to sensations of the sensus communis, such as lesion, 
cutting, aching, pricking, and to those sensations of 
taste which are from this circumstance called hot 
tastes, as of pepper and ginger. It is probable that 
the stimuli producing the sensations of heat and cold 
must produce some molecular change in the skin 
surrounding the nerve extrt'mities which they affect, 
in a way similar to the stimuli of taste and smell ; 
so ?lhiat the sensation^ of heat and cold might not 
unaptly be called the chemical mode of touch. Al- 
though tn this resiiect their place in the scala sen- 
suum would be between the senses of taste and touch, 
and they might be considered as a sixth special sense, 
yet this rank must be denied them if we consider 
their poverty in sensational qualities, and consequent 
defect of edtfcability. For which reason 1 continue 
to class them among systemic sensations. 

§ 11. I. In the remaining two senses, hearing and 
sight, a much higher and more complex field of sen- 
sation is entered; in both of these an entirely new 
mode of sensation is added to those already remarked, 
for not only are they special senses, and not only are 
their opposite qualities more distinctly opposed to 
each other than was the case in touch, but they both 
contain, besides the modes of quality, intensity, plea- 
sure and pain, a new mode, which in hearing is the 
neode of pitch. In all sound, which is the matter of 
hearing, three things are to be distinguished, for 
which see the valuable work of Prof. Helmholtz, Die 
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Lehre von den Ton-erapfindungen, a work which 
has thrown an entirely new light upon these ques- 
tions. These three things are, Ist, the intensity ^or 
loudness of the sound, which depends upon the am- 
plitude of the vibrations in the air conveying it;^ 
2d, the pitch, low or acute^ bass or treble, which 
depends upon the rapidity, or, what is the same thing, 
the number or the length of the vibrations in ft given 
time ; and 3d, the quality, or colour, or character, 
of the sound, as in different instruments, strings or 
pipes, and in different tones of voice; which was 
fonqerly referred to the shape of the undulations in 
the air conveying the sound, but has now been re- 
ferred by Prof. Helmholtz to^he different series of 
subsequent partial vibrations which combine with 
the single sound from which they proceed. Pitch 
therefore is the only new mode of sensation intro- 
duced in hearing, and the quality or colour of sound 
depends upon pitch in its last analysis. And the 
three modes of sound, intensity, jntch, and colour, are 
all modes of the matter of hearing, or bf the sound 
itself ns heard. 

1. The formal element in hearing is time alone, 
and not space; although, as will be seen farther on, 
we often interpret sound and make its relations 
clearer to ourselves by applying to them the figure 
of space, as being a form which is more composite, 
and therefore more fit to serve as a logical frame- 
work, than time alone. Every sound has a certain 
duration, and this duration is its formal element ; the 
quality, pitch, and intensity, which are modes of its 
material element, are noticed within this duration, 
that is, m the sound itself while it lasts. This may 
be called the metaphysical analysis of sound, being 
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the analysis of it as heard, and not an analysis of 
its canses, of the vibrations or undulations of the 
aii; conveyed to the auditory nerve, which produce UJ. 
the varieties of its intensity, pitch, and quality. We 
^hear the pitch, the intensity, the quality, but are 
not aware of the amplitude, number, or composition 
of the vibrations which produce these effects. The 
analysts of these is the work of physiology and 
acoustics ; it goes deeper than metaphysical analysis 
and justifies it; goes deeper because the vibrations 
which produce each pitch can be analysed into sepa- 
rate vibrations, while the pitch itself cannot be ana- 
^sed into separately heard moments of sound; and 
justifies it because itT can be shown that the mea- 
surement of pitch, and consequently of quality, by 
the ear,* in hearing together two pitches or two 
qualities, corresponds to the measttrement of the 
vibrations and their cftmposition, which produce the 
several pitches and qualities heard. Every sound 
heard, which has of course a certain duration, its 
metaphysicjJl formal element, may be conceived as if 
it were made up of a series of shorter sounds, each 
depending on vibrations of particles of air, in waves 
conveyed to the auditory nerve ; and since these vi- 
brations can be analysed as to their rapidity and 
their combination with each other, so also we may 
' conceive that the series of shorter sounds, composing 
the sound heard, could be analysed were they audible 
separately; and, notwithstanding that they cannot 
be heard separately, that they yet determine and 
compose the pitch and the quality of the composite 
heard sound, and are the justification of the mea- * 

surement of it by the ear, in comparison with other 
sounds heard. In other words, we may conceive 
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that the formal element of a heard sound, its dura- 
tion, has divisions of time within it, which, though 
not empirically perceived, are as real as the sepa- 
rately inaudible sounds which they contain, and are 
the ground of the measurement and comparison, as^ 
to pitch and quality, to which every actually heard 
sound is subject. The differences between pitches 
and qualities of sounds may therefore be coribeived 
as differences depending upon variations in the formal 
element no less than in the material element of sound ; 
and thus we can more easily understand the mean- 
ing of saying that the pleasure or the pain, which 
belongs to the composition of various sounds of dif- 
ferent pitch and quality, is pleasure or pain of admi- 
ration, depending upon measurement, no less than 
of enjoyment. The metaphysical matter of hearing, 
the sound itself,’ has been already cast in the mould 
of form at the moment wheif it comes into actual 
and empirical existence as a heard sound of a certain 
pitch ; and two of the three modes of this matter, 
the pitch and the quality, depend upon the relations 
of the form to the matter, in portions of it which are 
too short to be heard separately, but lie below con- 
sciousness. 

3. In the senses hitherto examined, the intensities 
and the qualities of sensation had only pleasures and 
pains of enjoyment ; but in hearing, the intensities 
remain as before, while the qualities become depend- 
ent on the new mode of sensation, pitch, now intro- 
duced for the first time. In sound everything depends 
on the formal element and its divisions, whether these 
are actually perceived or only inferred from the phy^ 
sical analysis of the air vibrations. Accordingly 
sounds are distinguishable first into two great classes. 
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musical and unmusical, notes and noises. A sound 
produced by unequal and irregular vibrations is a 
noise, one produced* by equal and regular vibrations 
is a.note. Both alike contain the three material dis- 
tinctions, intensity, pitch, and quality ; but only the 
musical sounds can be measured and judged by the 
ear, so as Ito be the foundation or material of har- 
mony.* The qualities in unmusical sounds are dis- 
tinguished only roughly as rolling, grinding, grating, 
hissing, growling sounds, and so on ; in musical 
sounds they are the sounds of different instruments, 
violin or clarionet, for instance, and the various tones 
of voice which are heard in speaking or singing. In 
speaking the consonaifts are noises, the vowel sounds 
are compound notes, each having its specific quality, 
colour, 6r tone of voice. 

4. It is only regular or musical sounds which 
can be analysed to any ^nirpose. And in these, first 
in respect to their intensity. The ear judges pretty 
accurately betAveen different degrees of intensity or 
loudness, jiJst as the muscular sense distinguishes 
different weights or degrees of resistance to pressure. 
Yet in intensity of sound there is no previous distri- 
bution or articulation of the formal element, but the 
force with which the vibration strikes the nerve de- 
termines the loudness of the sound. Consequently 
the perception of intensity does, not include a com- 
parison, nor can we say that one sound is doubly or* 
half as loud as another. Intensity is purely material, 
and the pleasure or pain arising, in it is pleasure or 
pain of enjoyment, not of admiration. It is one of the 
two sources of what is called expression in musical 
playing or singing ; the other source being the length 
of time a note is dwelt upon, or the length of time 
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interposed between it and those which precede and 
Fahtl follow it. In speaking there is another source of 
expression, namely, the differences of colour or tone 
of voice used to pronounce different words or. dif- 
ferent sentences. But this in music or singing is 
part of the melody or harmony, the music itself, 
and does not belong to the expression given by the 
performer. There is nothing in intensity alone 
which distinguishes sound from the sensations of 
other senses. 

5. It is not so with the second mode of sound, 
its pitch. The pitch of a sound depends upon the 
rapidity, the number in a given time, of its vibra- 
tions ; and when these occur in equal periods the 
result is a musical sound of a certain pitch. Prof. 
Helmholtz has made it probable, in Abtheilung 1, 
Abschnitt 6, of the work already quoted, that the 
nervous machinery of the labyrinth of the ear is so 
formed that each fibre is, as it were, tuned to per- 
ceive certain separate periods of vibration, and thus 
witli. different fibres to perceive different pitches of 
sound. This view would very readily explain how 
it is that pitch is the first thing heard, not distin- 
guishable by the ear into moments or beats of sound, 
and yet that two pitches heard together are com- 
pared and measured by the ear, as if they were each 
divided by the ear into beats. Every differently peri- 
•odic vibration is perceived by its appropriated nerve 
fibre, and by it alone ; the whole series of pulses in 
the vibration is heard as one pitch. Each pitch being 
thus separately heard can be compared to the others 
similarly heard, while the measurement of the pulse^ 
in the vibrations proves the accuracy of the ear in 
its judgment of tlie pitches. But if all the nerve 
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fibres of the ear were employed in hearing each sepa* Book l 
rate series of vibrations, then, in order to distinguish ^ni. 
between two or moCe series conveyed to the ear to- 
gether, it would be requisite to imagine that the 
• nervous organ of the ear should keep separate the 
'different series of uniform pulses, yet Avithout hearing 
separately <he separated pulses of each series. This 
difficulty is removed by supposing an appropriation 
of separate nerve fibres to separate series of pulses, 
that is, to separate pitches; which is in fact to refer 
the work of distinguishing pitches to the structure 
instead of to the function of the organ. The pheno- 
menon of distinguishing differently pitched sounds 
is dS follows : when iwro or more sounds are heard 
together, the ear has distinct perceptions varying 
distinctly according as their respective periods of vi- 
bration vary. If these are the same, no difference 
of pitch is heard; if caig is double of the other, we 
hear the octave ; if one is four times the other, the 
second octave ; when they are as three to two, the 
fifth ; as lour to three, the fourth ; and so on. These 
distinct perceptions of the relation between sounds 
of different pitch, perceptions which are invariable 
whatever may be the intensity of the sounds, or 
whatever their quality, show that there is some de- 
finite relation between the form and the matter of 
every single sound, though it is a relation which is 
not perceived in the perception of the sound itself, 
the duration of it being unanalyscd in perception; 
but still a relation which makes it capable of defi- 
nite comparison with other single sounds in point of 
jgitch. The accurate perception of pitch is the first 
requisite for what is called an ear for music. Ac- 
cording as the periods of ^dbration of two notes more 
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or less accurately coincide, the two notes together 
are a concord or a discord. Two discordant notes 
have comj)aratively few vibrations which coincide,^ or 
the beats of which occur at the same instant ; con- 
cordant notes are those the beats of which coincide 
frequently, so that the two series of pulses can pro- 
ceed together without disturbing each <Jther, while 
the difference between the times of their other beats 
makes them distinguishable as notes of different pitch. 
The accurate perception by the ear ojf these ^ffer- 
ences of pitch, and the concords and discords which 
they produce, is a perception caused by differences 
in the formal element, the time or duration of the 
sounds, while its object, or the perception itself, ^isli 
mode of the material element, the feeling of sound ; 
since it is only different compositions and ‘arrange- 
ments of the periods of vibration which make differ- 
ences of pitch. Pitch in short is nothing but an 
infinitesimal elaboration or articulation of sound into 
time portions. The perception of pitch, of concord, 
and of discord, is therefore an intellectual perception, 
since intellect is distinguished from feeling only by 
the greater predominance of the formal element in 
consciousness; and the pleasure and pain arising from 
these perceptions are pleasure and pain of admira- 
tion, not of enjoyment. 

6. The third mode is that of quality, colour of 
sound, Klangfarbe. It is perhaps the greatest ser- 
vice of Prof. Helmholtz that he has shown the origin 
of this from the partial tones which are heard toge- 
ther with their ground tone in almost every musical 
sound which is* hbard. When these harmonic note|, 
as they are called, are by artificial means prevented 
from coming to the ear, the sound heard, that of the 
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ground tone alone, is comparatively characterless, and 
the same from whatever instrument it may arise. 
The vowel sounds of the human voice give the colour 
to the sounds uttered; and in this respect the organs 
of voice are of precisely similar nature to other mu* 
*sical instruments, only^.of a very perfect construc- 
tion, admitting of far greater variability in the colour. 
The diderencle between musical instruments consists 
in the difference of colour which they produce, and 
the range or* power which they have in producing 
variations within that colour. The colour of sound 
corresponds to the specific quality in other senses, 
to the different odours in smell, sapours in taste, 
ancf so on ; but, as alVeady remarked, these specific 
qualities of sound excel those of the other senses in 
this, that they de]>end upon and have their roots in 
differences of pitch, an intellectual sensation, since it 
is only from the composition of diflerently pitched 
sounds, in the harmonic notes, that the colours of mu- 
sical sound arise. The colours of umnusical sounds, 
grating, rolltng, hissing, rustling and so on, depend- 
ing as they do upon vibrations so irregular as to be 
incapable of distinct measurement, correspond more 
accurately to the specific qualities of the senses of 
touch, taste, and smell; and it is only because, in 
hearing and sight, a domain of regular or periodic 
sensations, involving or containing* a minute elabora- 
tion of the formal element, is added to the domain 
of their less regular sensations, which they have in 
common with the other senses, that hearing and sight 
are the source of pleasures and pains of admiration, 
^d of the SBSthetic perceptions of the fine arts. 

7. The jierception of pitch depends on a minute 
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analysis of sound, by the nerve organism of the ear, 
that of colour upon a synthesis of various pitches 
heard together ; in both cases the ear is unconscious 
of what it is doing, perceiving only the result, — the 
pitch in one case, the colour in the other. Yet the 
synthesis which results in colour is less abstruse than 
the analysis which results in pitch ; by attention the 
ear can be brought to perceive the h'armoni® notes, 
out of the combination of which with the ground 
note the colour has arisen ; whereas no, attention will 
enable us to perceive the separate moments of sound 
which together produce a perceived pitch; these are 
entirely below consciousness, and the pitch itself is 
the first and only thing heard.' For, if the ear hearH 
the separate beats in the periodic vibrations which 
determine the pitch, and composed the pitch out of 
them as heard pulses, we ought by an elFort of atten- 
tion to be able to hear the sc> eral beats in one pitch, 
just as we are to hear the harmonies which compose 
the colour. This attentive perception however de- 
stroys the pleasure of perceiving colour. The com- 
bination must be perceived imanalysed, in order to 
the pleasurable effect of colour on the ear. This 
gives the colour a less intellectual character than the 
pitch; for greater differences are combined together, 
the act of combination being equally unperceived. 
Yet the different pitches which are* combined into 
colour give the possibility of an intellectual mea- 
surement when two colours are heard together, the 
ground tones of which may be Either concordant or 
discordant with each other. This gives a second kind 
of harmony, founded on the comparison of colony 
in addition to that founded on the comparison of 
pitches. Notes of the same pitch have different har- 
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monies in different instruments; and thus, harmony BooxL 
of pitch being laid a^ the basis, colour harmony arises i^t t 
cd^hin or upon it, having its pleasure dependent upon 
more complicated relations of form and matter. 

§ 12. I. The sense of sight remains to <be ex* sis. 

amined. It is in sevejal ways the most perfect of *'*'**’ 

the senses ; the pleasure and pain peculiar to it are 
perhap3 less intense than in any other sense, as those ' 
of hearing are less than those of touch, those of touch 
than those of* taste and smell, and these than the 
pleasures and pains of the systemic sensations. Again 
it is in sight first that we come to single words as 
nances for single specific sensations, the names of 
colours, whereas in o^cr senses descriptive phrases 
or letters of the alphabet arc used for this purpose ; 
the reason of which is, that sight contains the ele- 
ment of space more clearly than any other sense, and, 
though it does not cohtribute more than touch to 
the perception of space in three dimensions, yet con- 
tributes fv more than touch to the interpretation of 
the perceptions common to both. (See this whole 
subject discussed in Mr. Abbott’s Sight and Touch, 
especially Chap, iii.) We judge of almost everything 
by its visible marks : they are the signs by which we 
interpret it, as to its size, its distance, its shape, os 
well as its colour; and the visible marks of every- 
thing are thgt to which we chiefly attach our asso- 
ciations of its inner or moral qualities, according to 
which its effects will be. Sight then is the most 
closely allied to space; and space is the form which, 
as already remarked in the § on hearing, serves as 
the logic of all phenomena whatever, in virtue of its 
completeness and the complexity of its three dimen- 
dons. 
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2 . The material element in sight consists of light, 
and colours which are modes of light. If we adopt 
the undulation theory, the sensations of light 
colours arise in the nerve substance of the ocular 
nerve jipon the impact of successive waves, or rays, of 
ether atoms, and depend upon the relation of these 
to this nerve substance and its modes of fictivity. A 
thorough examination of this whole subject has been 
recently given by Prof. Helmholtz in his Handbuch 
dcr Physiologischen Optik, which forms the 9th 
volume of the Allg. Encycl. der Physik, edited by 
Karsten. And from this I shall attempt to derive 
such a brief sketch of the phenomena of sight as may 
be necessary for the purposes V>f the present work. * 

3 . In the first place it must be noticed that the 
colours of what are called coloured objects depend 
upon their absorbing and reflecting difierent rays of 
ether atoms in different proportions, rays which are 
emitted, or the atoms of which are set in motion, by 
bodies which are called, from that circumstance, self- 
luminous. Black and white are to these coloured 
bodies what darkness and extreme light are to self- 
luminous bodies or to light itself. The waves of light 
and colours which extend from the eye to the object 
seen, which is their ultimate, or their immediate 
source, consist of vibrations of ether atoms in direc- 
tions transverse to that of the wave ilp;lf ; differing 
in this respect from the vibrations of air particles in 
sound, which have the same direction as that of the 
wave of sound. 

4. In all the phenomena of sight three features 
may be distinguished as modes of the material ele- 
ment, corresponding to the three modes of the mate- 
rial element of sound, intensity, pitch, and colour. 
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These are, in sight, brilliancy or intensity, which cor- 
responds to loudness or intensity in sound ; colour, 
wlych cor^ponds to its pitch ; and tone, which cor- 
rtsponds to its colour. Speaking generally, the bril- 
liancy depends upon the amplitude or length of space 
traversed by the ether ^atoms of vibrations, in direc- 
tions transverse to the direction of the waves ; the 
colour^epends upon the time occupied by each vibra- 
tion ; and the tone upon the different amplitudes in 
the same time, or within the same colour. 

5. White light, such ns that of the sun, is a mix- 
ture of many rays, of different duration of vibration, 
wh^h rays may be sundered, and exhibited as rays 
of different colours, by passing them through a prism, 
in consequence of the different degrees of refrangi- 
bility which distinguish rays of different durations 
of vibration. On this being done, we obtain what is 
called the solar spcctrtitn, which consists of a series 
of colours in the following order, beginning with 
those of least refrangibility ; Red, Orange, Gold Y el- 
low, Yellow* Greenish Yellow, Green, Bluish Green, 
BlueJ Indigo, Violet, Ultraviolet. Helm. p. 227. 

6. To begin with colour. Colour corresponds to 
pitch in sound in the circumstance that each is ulti- 
mate, the minimum sensibile, in its kind; but they 
differ in this, that a pitch, resulting from the suc- 
cessive imp^t of beats at equal* intervals, is always 
distinguishable from other pitches, though they may 
be in harmony with it, even from its own octave; 
whereas a colour, resulting from a single impact of 
a ray, the atom vibrations of which are transverse 
tp the direction of the ray, is not distinguishable 
from another colour falling on -the same portion of 
the retina, but the two or more colours so mixed 
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melt into a compound colour different from any or 
either of them, in which the simple colours are not 
disoemible. Helm. p. 272 . ^fhe correspondence 
between colour in sight and pitch in sound consists 
in their ^being ultimate features of their respective 
senses, and in their depending upon the correspond- 
ing circumstances in the waves producing them, 
namely, the rapidity or the duration of the “^appro- 
priatc vibrations. 

7. The tone in colours corresponds to the colour 
in sounds in respect of their both being results of a 
composition of causes ; the colour in sounds from 
a composition of pitches in the harmonic notes^ as 
above stated, and the tone in’’ colours from the con- 
junction of different degrees of intensity •with differ- 
ent durations of vibmtion. Every colour accordingly 
has a number of different tones, or shades as they 
are sometimes called, according as the intensity is 
greater or less, that is, according as a greater or less 
length of space is traversed by the ether atoms in the 
particuhar time which is the duration ' of vibration 
producing that particihu* colour. And the greater 
the intensity, the whiter or more brilliant is the tone 
of the colour; the less the intensity, the darker the 
tone. 

8. The intensity of sight has accordingly two 
modes, one in which it is seen in white or mixed 
light, the other in which it is seen in separate 
colours or coloured rays. Two rays of iraxed or 
white light may have different intensities, and then 
each ray or colour in their respective spectra will 
have a different brilliancy from that of the sarq^ 
colour in -the other -spectrum; and also, in the spec- 
trum of one and the same ray of white light, each 
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separate ray or colour may have, and in &ct has, 
a different degree of intensity, which may be called 
its^ normal brightness. The colours of the solar spec- 
trum may be arranged, according to their normal 
^brightness, in the following ascending order ; 

Violet, Indigo, Red=Blue, Orange=Green, Yellow. 

Helm. p. 278. 

Yellow thus forms the centre of the spectrum in 
point of brightness, from which on either hand the 
normal brightness decreases, pari passu at first, but 
sinks at last lowest at the blue end of the spectrum. 
The intensity of light and colours depends also, not 
onij' on the extent of the vibrations of other atoms, 
but on the reactive vigour of the nerve apparatus 
receiving the rays. An untired eye perceives mi- 
nuter differences of intensity than a tired one; and 
there are points of intensity above as well as below 
which no eye perceives differences of intensity, which 
nevertheless are inferred with certainty to exist, 
though thej' are not felt. In this sight is but ana- 
logous to all the other sense# 

9. If it is said that the brilliancy of single colours 
or of white light depends on the amplitude of the 
ether vibrations, it must be added, in equal times; 
and if it is said that the colour depends upon the 
duration of ether vibrations, it must be added, in 
equal spaces. Thus not only is brilliancy always 
found together with colour and vice versa, but also 
the brilliancy in a certain way depends upon the 
colour, and the colour upon the brilliancy. Helm. 
,pp. 309, 317. The tones of each colour are changes 
in its degrees of brilliancy; and changes in its de- 
grees of brilliancy arc changes in its tone. The same 
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holds good of white or mixed light j it cannot be- 
come more brilliant without becoming wlfiter, nor 
less brilliant without assuming*' a tinge of colour, 
either by the absorption of some of its rays by the 
media through which they pass, or by a change in 
the relations of the differently coloured rays at their 
source. If the duration of* vibration remains the 
same, the change of brilliancy is a change of tone 
in the same colour ; if the am2)litude of the vibration 
remains the same, the only change can be a change 
of colour; if both amplitude and duration vary, there 
is a change from one colour to another through in- 
termediate tones, which may be described as mixed, 
but which are strictly speaking transition colours.** 
Every colour in the spectrum at its central point 
has an equal right with every other to be considered 
a primary or uncompounded colour. This is shoAvn 
by the fact that the mere superposition of two or 
more colours^ of the spectrum can not generate a 
third colour precisely the same in tone as the colour 
itself, as it aj)pears in the spectrum; the ''colour pro- 
duced by such a superjifcsition is always less brilliant 
than the real spectral colour. The precise effect of 
any single colour iu the spectrum can only be pro- 
duced out of a superposition of two or more other 
rays than its own, by combining white or mixed light 
with them in certain degrees of intensity. In this 
way every colour of the spectrum may be considered 
as a result of three components, namely, a certain 
quantity of white light, and a certain quantity of 
mixed colours with their determinate normal bright- 
ness. Helm. p. 281 - 2 . Every colour of the spectrum^ 
moreover may be isolated, and the measure of its 
vibrations in amplitude and duration, or in other 
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iiFords its wave-length, assigned ; the proof of their iso- 
lation resting principally on the discovery of Fraun- 
hof|^r’s lines, which indicate that certain stages of 
refrangibility are not occupied by any of the solar 
rays. Helm. pp. 226, 236. 

lo. But although eyery colour of the spectrum 
is equally primary and irreducible to others, this 
does n(Jt imply that certain colours are not primary 
with regard to the constitution and functions of the 
retina. If, for instance, we adopt Young’s theory, 
that there are three kinds of nerve in the retina, 
one of which is most readily stimulated by red, an- 
other by green, another by violet rays, these nerves 
being numerous and 'closely intermixed in every 
portion of the retina, the colours produced by each 
simple rdy of the speetrum will depend upon the 
proportion in which the ray stimulates each kind of 
nerve, without being itSfeM* compounded of otiier rays, 
or depending upon their presence. In this sense, 
that is, in relation to the nerve and not, to the rays 
of light, red,* green, and violet, would be primary 
colours, out of diflferent propoiftons of which all the 
other colours are composed. The nerve structure 
and function would thus be exhibited with some par- 
ticularity as a concurrent cause of the phenomena of 
light and colours ; contributing its threefold kind 
of activity in conjunction with the vibrations of ether 
atoms in their scale of rays, or different measures of 
amplitude and duration, to the production of the dif- 
ferent brilliancies, colours, and tones of light. An 
hypothesis of this sort is not only analogous to the 
pi$obable constitution of the auditory nerve, as ex- 
hibited in the preceding §, par. h, but affords, says 
Prof. Helmholtz, “ an extraordinarily simple and clear 
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mode of viewing and accounting for all phenomena 
of physiological colour-science.”^ p. 291. 

1 1. The changes of colour produced by decreasing 
or increasing the brilliancy of white light in different 
colours do not occur in the same order in which thg 
colotu's occur in the spectrijm. For instance, violet 
in decreasing intensity of white light becomes first 
rose, then purple ; green in increasing inteifeity be- 
comes first yellowish green, then white ; yellow be- 
comes directly white, but only in very great inten- 
sities of white light. The colours beyond violet in 
the spectrum become, by decreasing intensity, in- 
digo ; by increasing, light bluish grey or lavepder. 
Helm. p. 233. Every colour ends ultimately in white 
under sufficient intensities of white light. Grey is 
identical with white light of feeble intensitjr ; brown 
with yellow or red of feeble intensity. All the 
colours tliat can be named* fhay be produced in the 
same way, by changing the intensities of white light 
and the combinations of different simple rays of the 
spectrum. Sight however differs favourably from 
sound in the circumstance that there are no colours, 
simple or cora]:)ound, which correspond to noise in 
sound. There is no confusion perceptible in the 
mixture of its colours. Confusion like harmony in 
colour arises first iu the juxtaposition of separate 
masses of colour in figures of space^ 

12. The series of colours in the spectrum has 
already been distinguished, first, by the relative de- 
grees of normal brightness in the colours, secondly, 
by the degrees of their refrangibility; the greatest 
degree of normal brightness was found in yeUoyv, 
the greatest refian^bility was found in ultra-violet. 
We come in tlie third place to arrange the colours 
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m another order, that of their relation to white, in 
mixture with each other. All the colours together 
yie|d white; and there are also certain pairs of colours 
which together yield white ; these are called the com- 
plementary colours. They are the following : 

.Red and Greenish Blue, 

Orange and Blue, 

Yellow and Indigo, 

Greenish Yellow and Violet. 

Green has no single complementary colour ; the mid- 
point of green is the mid-point of the spectrum, on 
eac^ side of which lie the two complementary colours 
in each pair. But pdtple, which is a compound of 
the colours at the two extremities of the spectrum, 
the darkSst red and ultraviolet, is the complementary 
of green. When two colours are mixed which are 
not complementary, tlTi? following are the results : 
if they are nearer to each other in the spectrum 
than complementary colours, the resultingl colour is 
one that lies* between them in the spectrum, and is 
whiter in proportion to their distance from each 
other; thus, for instance, red and green yield whit- 
i.-h yellow ; orange and greenish yellow yield yellow. 
If they are farther from each other than comple- 
mentary colours, the resulting colour is either purple 
or a colour lying between one of* them and its own 
end of the spectrum ; for instance, red and blue yield 
whitish purple or rose colour; red and indigo yield 
dark rose colour. Helm. pp. 276-9, where is given 
also a complete table of these mixed colours. 

* 13 . It is not necessary, I think, for the present 
purpose to enter upon the wide field of contrast of 
colpurs, simultaneous or successive, and the produc- 
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tion of positive or negative after-images. Enough 
has been said to show the nature of the material 
element in sight, and to introduce the following .re- 
marks on the relation which it bears to the formal 
element. When we compare the jdienomena of hear- 
ing and seeing as they have now been described, 
it appears that they fully correspond to 'each other. 
But there is in sight another element which has not 
yet been drawn into the comparison. Every sensa- 
tion of light or colour occupies space, fills a certain 
surface however small ; but the particular shape or 
outline of this surface, its size, and the boundary 
lines between its colours, have not been considered. 
There is something in the phenomena of sight wiiic^ 
remains over, after finding an analogue for all the 
phenomena of hearing; something to which the whole 
phenomenon of sound, form and matter together, has 
nothing correspondent to show. ' Its formal element, 
time, is employed in producing the phenomena of 
musical pitch and colour, the correspondents to which 
in sight, colour and tone, arise mthoui any special 
modification of the formal element peculiar to sight 
and touch, namely space. The pleasure and the pain 
arising in brilliancy, colour, an^ tone, which are 
modes of the material element of sight, and in the 
contrasts or agreements between them, must be set 
down as pleasures or pains of enjoyment, not of ad- 
miration ; and the pleasures or pains of admiration 
in sight must be referred to the boundary lines, out- 
lines, or figures, which are found in surfaces covered 
with light or colour. 

14* When one colour bounds or limits another, 
there arises a line of demarcation of a certain direc- 
tion; several colours limiting each ‘other have each 
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a certain shape or figure in reference to the rest. bookI. 
When these shapes can be easily measured and clas- 
sified by the eye, there is such a phenomenon as was pa 

exhibited in hearing, in the distinction of equable ******* 

sounds fiiom unequable. The shapes may then be 
either harmonious or inharmonious, of which the eye 
is the jud^e; and it may be that the harmonious 
shapes %nd figures may receive corroboration of this 
judgment from actual measurement, and that prin* 
ciplcs may be discovered, expressible by relations of 
number, upon which the harmony in form depends, 
just as the musician is enabled to justify the scale. 

This whole part of the subject has been well dis- 
cussed and developed in Mr. D. E. Hay’s First 
Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. Such propor- 
tions of figure are capable of combination with great 
variety in the material modes of sight, as, for in- 
stance, in the colours and figures of the kaleidoscope. 

But wherever this is the case, the total pleasure or 
pain contains two elements, that of admiration from 
the form, atftl that of enjoyment from the matter of 
the obj(?ct. In some figure.s that are pleasing there 
is also an element of enjoyment from the form, as 
for instance in figures which are easy of comprehen- 
sion or easy of production ; the sense of effort, a sen- 
sation, is flattered by 'both; diagrams which exhibit 
much matter in little space are Called ‘elegant’ by 
mathematicians ; and usually figures of curved lines 
are more pleasing than angular figures, because of 
the case of motion of the eye in traversing them, or 
firom the association of ease in our ewn limb move- 
ipents, which naturally sweep out curves; though 
this properly belongs to representation. A curved 
line such as the ogee curve has both these elements 
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of pleasure ; the correspondence of the two curves 
in it is the source of the pleasure of admiration, and 
the ease of the curves themselves of the pleasure of 
enjoyment. These two sources of pleasure or of 
pain, and the pleasures and pains themselves, which 
are found together only in the two senses of hearing 
and sight, or, if in touch, yet in touch only as inter- 
preted by sight, ^e carried over into rej)resentation 
with the objects in which they are found, and will 
be there discovered in greater perfection and com- 
plexity. Here it is proper only to consider them so 
far as they exist in singfe objects, that is, in objects 
or moments so small in space, or so brief in time, as 
to be fairly considered objects* of presentative percep- 
tion, not including memory or representation. 



CHAPTER IT. 


Part IT. The Emotionh. 


Our dark foundations. 

Wonlaworth. 


§ 13. I. Let me first give what a])poar8 to be the 
current or psychological view of the emotions and 
their relation to representations. In ^redintegration, 
whether memory or imagination, and the representa- 
tions of which it consists, we appear to have before 
us phenomeifa which are purely subjective in cha- 
racter ; we Seem to be spectators in a theatre the 
scene of which consists of empty space and empty 
time, which the spectators themselves fiU with scenery 
and actors of their own, drawn from their own experi- 
ence. The curtain draws up, and instead of real scenery 
and real actors, the objects of prefsentation, there is 
a phantasmagoria of representations, the proper seat 
and home of whicLf is in the brain of the spectator, 
and only projected by him upon the stage. This 
train of subjective images may, it is true, be more 
oy less correspondent to the reality, to the objects of 
presentation by which it has been produced and of 
which it is a repetition, but it is in itself entirely 
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]^K I. subjective, and its truth consists in the exactness 

pA«r li. with which it renders the objects and events of pre- 

^ ^ sentative perception. The distinction between object 

Rei«M«entation.'and subject falls here entirely beyond the train of 
representations, falls between that train and the ob»- 
jects of presentation which it^ represents. But, with® 
this tram of representations itself, the pMce formerly 
occupied by the distinction between .object and sub- 
ject is now occupied by another distinction, that be- 
twe^ the representations themselves and the emo- 
tions which they excite, these emotions being new 
feelings aroused in us by the representations, deriv- 
ing their character from them, and answering bjjr 
minutely corresponding changes of emotion to every 
change in the representations which cause them. 
The emotions thus depend immediately "Upon the 
representations, mediately upon the objects of pre- 
sentation which they reproduce ; and that which the 
presented objects, or real things, are to the repre- 
sentations, these again in their turn are to the emo- 
tions, namely, comparatively real objc<Jts to feelings 
which are out and out subjective. Such I apprehend 
to be the current view. 

2 . Now it is true that emotions arise first in re- 
presentation. Representation first completes the for- 
mation of remote objects of perception, the common 
objects which we see and hear and feel around us, 
which consist of presentativc perceptions gathered 
up and combined into portions 6f space and of time 
in the way which it W'as attempted to describe in 
Time and Space” § 26. Then first, on this having 
been done, a new set of feelings is disclosed, of feel- 
ings inhering in or attached to these objects, all which 
feelings are, by themselves, in the form of time only 
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aild not of space, just as all the sensations are, except 
• those of touch and sight. These new feelings per* PAmii. 

, vade the entire remote objects when represented, and ^ ^ 

change with any the least changes in those repre* BapnMitation. 
liuintations. The represented qualities in the remote 
:^j^ts have each some share in the new feelings, 

. tKe emotiofts, which attach to them. Change any 
one of«these qj^alities and the emotion is changed ; 
or, if you start with observing a change in the emo- 
tion, you will find on examination that a change has 
taken place in the representation. But this change 
is, on the metaphysical view of the matter, not a case 
of causation of the one phenomenon by the other, but 
dbe*of simultaneous change in the two phenomena 
in consequence of a change or a cause common to 
both. A change in emotion is not caused by a change 
in representation, but one change is the obverse as- 
pect of the other; the pervading emotion and its re- 
pi^scntational framework are to each other as a ray 
of sunlight to its prismatic spectrum ; they are the 
cognitive and the emotional aspects of one and the 
same state of consciousness. , 

3. It will be necessary to examine at some length 
the psychological theory of the emotions ; but before 
doing so the true relation between the subjective 
and objective aspects of phenomena in presentation 
and representation must be made Clear, since it is 
here that the misconception lies which gives rise to 
that theory, and here the central truth on which all 
metaphysical systems must be based. The act or 
moment of reflection, or self-consciousness, in which 
for the first time the distinction between the objec- 
tive and subjective aspects is drawn, or discovered 
in phenomena, is the cardinal point in philosophy; 

VOL. I. H 
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Book I. and on the analysis of it depends the solution of all 

PaktiI the most important questions in philosophy which 
are still agitated. An analysis of it was offered in 
“ Time and Space” § 21, which I stUl think true ; 
though I am very far from thinking that no more 
can be done to its elucidation. Nevertheless, since 
I am myself convinced, not only of itS truth, but 
also that it offers the only means ofj^econciUng Me- 
taphysic with the special sciences, and of incorpo- 
rating it into their system as a science among the 
rest, I will take leave to start from the point there 
reached, and proceed to show how the distinction 
between the objective and subjective aspects is ap- 
plicable to all phenomena, vdiether presentati^ dr 
representative, and in what sense these two aspects 
are inseparable from each other in fact, while thciy 
are always logically distinguishable. 

4. Placing ourselves at the Subject’s point of view 
(suppose an infant newly bom), he feels a crowd 
of sensations occupying some duration in time and 
some extension in space ; but these are to him mere 
phenomena, he h8,8 not reflected that he feels them, 
or that they are feelings coming from without him; 
in the next place, partly by redintegration, partly by 
new presentations combined with the old, these phe- 
nomena shape themselves into groups or things, his 
own body being one of these groups, and the rest 
coming and going around it ; these groups of pheno- 
mena are what I have called remote objects of per- 
ception, “ Time and Space” § 26 . Then arises as 
one representation among the rest the distinction of 
Self from all its perceptions, and the consequent dis- 
tinction of the subjective and objective aspects of 
what were previously mere phenomena, by a process 
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which I have attempted to analyse in “ Time and ch*ii 

Space” § 21, and n^jsd not here repeat. The result 

isj^hat all phenomena are now distinguished as being 

on one side states of consciousness, on the other Beprwentaaon. 

.objects among objects ; and that the whole of every 

object is acetate of consciousness, the whole of every 

state of consciousness an object ; one not the cause 

of the dther, but each an inseparable aspect of one and 

the same thing. To have demonstrated the latter 

part of this view, though without carrying it out to 

the analysis of the Subject itself, is the immortal 

glory of Berkeley. 

From this point onwards we are in the domain 
of pure representations, and wc feel emotions per- 
vading them, as abcady described. Still however 
Ike same distinction applies, and every representation 
with its pervading emotion has an objective aspect, 
the thing represented ^th its qualities of sensation 
and its qualities of emotion. In other words, every 
emotion wich its cognitive framework appears both 
subjectively, *as a mode of thought and emotion, and 
objectively as an existing object, the independent 
existence of which is a belief with qualities corre- 
sponding both to the thought and to the emotion; 
the emotion being what may be called the character 
of the existing represented object. This is the ex- 
planation of the personality which jx>et3 find in 
nature, the glory and grandeur of landscapes, the 
cheerfulness or melancholy of winds and waves; or, 
to take an instance which I have already employed, 
the cup of water which we know to be poisoned re- 
ceives from that knowledge a character of hatefulness 
in addition to, yet pervading, the image or frame- 
work in representation which is the knowledge or 
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belief of its physical properties. The same is the case 
Pab^ in contemplating persons ; the emotions which we 

FiniiVnii «» »< ^ ^^® coiitemplation are represented by us^as 
Bepnawtetion. mental qualities of the person contemplated, as vir- 
tues or as vices, as f^e/g or traits of character, such^ 
as patience, firmness, courage, selfishness, ambition, 
generosity, candour, and so on. That wlSch is emo- 
tion subjectively is mental quality objectively, just 
as in physical objects that which is sensation, sight 
or touch for instance, subjectively is physical quality 
objectively. And it makes no difference whether the 
Subject, from which the subjective view is taken, is 
in the person contemplated or in ourselves, so far as 
the subjective nature of the plffenomena is concerhedj 

* though the judgment passed by the two Subjects 
will be different. Subjectively to the person eSn* 
tcmplated his own mental qualities are emotions, and 
though he can contemplate them also objectively, or 

• as qualities of his own mind, just as he can those of 
another person, yet in neither case has he any other 
knowledge of them than as emotions, (Jr any other 
analysis to give of them than into emotions. Aris- 
totle’s Ethic is chiefly occupied with these mental 
qualities, treating them objectively, as virtue, courage, 
benevolence, and so on. It was reserved for more 
modern times, Spinoza leading the way, to begin 
the examination of them from the subjective side. 

6. Now in what does the inseparability of the 
objective and subjective aspects of phenomena con- 
sist, and how is it to be understood, since it is clear 
that, although in presentations and perception of re- 
mote objects there is a certain continuity of space 
and of time between the things perceived and the 
mind perceiving them, this continuity is not what is 
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meant by the inseparability in question, because this BmhcL 
continuity does not^escist in the case of pure repre- PjwtIL 
sentations and their objects? The order of sequence iia 
in representations does not correspond with the order BepreB^*^ 
.of sequence in the objects represented as constitut- 
ing the ejjjLsting world of nature, of which the re- 
presentations are a miserably poor and fragmentary 
picture; and again, the representations are often pic- 
tures of objects which never have and never could 
have existed in the order of nature such as we know 
it, as for instance in dreams and works of fiction. 

Besides which, the course of nature and natural ob- 
jects have an existence not only more .perfect and 
complete than our representations of them, but also 
en|jfrely independent of our existence and our repre- 
sentation. In what then consists the inseparability 
of the objective and subjective aspects of phenomena? 

Clearly not in the depenllence of either aspect on the 
other; clearly not in the order of their respective 
sequences ; clearly not in the continuity of time or 
of space between the separate objects and their re- 
presentations in the mind. The distinction between 
Nature and History, ovatn and yimn, is that which 
must help us to an answer. The inseparability of 
the objective and subjective aspects of phenomena 
applies only to the nature of phenomena, and not to 
their history. Given any phenomenon, its nature is a 
feeling or complex of feelings in time and space; this 
is its subjective aspect. But what is its existence? 

Its bare existence is the reflection, or imagination, 
or perception, or belief of it; its bare existence also, 
as well as its nature, is a part o^ or finds its coun- 
ter|»rt in, its subjective aspect. The subjective aspect 
of any phenomenon, then, is the presentation or re- 
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presentation of a feeling or feelings in time and space. 
And conversely, given any sucl^ presentation or re- 
presentation, the objective aspect of it is the b^e 
existence of a phenomenon of such and such qualities 
in time and space. Its qualities in time and space^ 
and their bare existence arq fully mirrored in the 
state of consciousness which is its subjecfeve aspect. 
This, which applies to every single phenomeifon, ap- 
plies to it however large or small, simple or com- 
plex, it may be; it applies to phenomena, whether 
we take them each separately, or gathered together 
into aggregates ; it applies to the entirety of them, 
the universe itself, which is but one vast pheno- 
menon. 

7. I have used the term bare existence to gi^rd 
against the mixing up the existence whicK a ^e- 
nomenon has for consciousness alone, irrespective 
of its certainty, permanence, '’or frequency, with the 
existence which phenomena have in comparison to 
each other, which includes not only the degrees of 
their compamtive certainty, permanence, and fre- 
quency, but also the relations which they have be- 
tween themselves, as conditioned by and conditioning 
each other. The existence of phenomena including 
these considerations is their historical existence, with 
which the inseparability of objective and subjective 
aspect has no concern. Bare existence on the other 
hand is presence in consciousness, irrespective of 
whether tliis is actual or possible presence, and of 
what is commonly known as reality or unreality of 
things. And this is the consideration which excludes 
the assumption of an Absolute, or of a Ding-an-sich; 
for these cannot be less than bare existence, and 
bare existence has its subjective side. 
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8. We know from habitual reasoning founded 
<Mi habitual experirace, that the world of objects 
ha^ existed for an enormous period of time ; that 
it contains many objects and forces which are un- 
known to us, except of course the mere generality, 
that they are objects a^d forces; that these objects 
and forces *have produced and are ever producing 
effects Vhich are quite independent of whether we 
or any one else knows anything about them or not; 
that we ourselves, and many other living and sen- 
tient beings, have been bom upon the earth at a 
late epoch in the history of this universal world of 
objects, and that we depend ujkhi, and are the pro- 
ducts of, some of the 'objects and forces which this 
world contains. When we consider this knowledge 
or 1)elicfJ we find that it is itself, as to its own nature, 
as well as that of the objects and forces about it, ob- 
jective as well as subjtotive. But as to the history, 
both of the knowledge and of the things known; 
as to the -rder of sequence, certainty, permanence, 
or frequency, of the things Jpiown; and as to the 
j)lace of the knowledge itself in that order of se- 
quence, the conditions of its several portions, and 
certainty of each of them; in short, as to the yswwp 
of everything, whether regarded as a subjective state 
or an objective thing; here, that is to say, in this 
class of considerations, the inseparability of the ob- 
jective and subjective aspects has no influence and 
no place. It applies only to the relation between 
consciousness and its objects as such, that is, objects 
in relation to consciousness alone, not in relation to 
other objects in consciousness ; to the nature, the ri 
iovi, of phenomena. It applies to the relation be- 
tween an individual consciousness, arising in this or 
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^0^1. that organised body, and the objects <# that indi- 
vidual consciousness, when tak^ separately and as 
objects to that consciousness alone ; but it does pot 
ReprcMntation. apply to the relation between this or that indivi- 
dual consciousness and the order of nature, or se- 
quence of objects discovered by the accumulated 
• reasonings of mankind. Compared to tha^ order and 
that sequence of objects an individual conscibusness 
is, not its subjective counterpart, but one pheno- 
menon in its sequence. The world, then, which 
exists with its objects and its forces independently 
of our puny existences and our feeble thoughts, 
though its nature, its ri hm, its bare existence^ is 
to be actually or possibly prSsent to consciousness, 
is yet in its certainty, its permanence, its causa- 
tive agency, and its inherent power, no cov&iterpart 
of the consciousness of any of its individual mem- 
bers. The states of consciousness of any individual, 
and their order of sequence, are determined partly 
by the physical organisation of his body, partly by 
forces and objects wlpch act upon it ; and, just as 
his whole conscious life is one among many con- 
scious lives of other individuals, so his physical 
organisation and its history is one portion of the ob- 
jects and forces which fill the world. The conscious- 
ness which depends upon such a minute portion of 
the world as this can be no subjective counterpart, 
but a very limited and firagmentaiy picture, of the 
world which it reflects. The complete subjective 
counterpart of the universe is for us an Ideal Being 
of perfect, knowledge. 

9. When, therefore, we approach the phenomena 
of consciousness as existing in an individual, and 
examine them, as we must, from the subjective side. 
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there are ttro branches of the enquiry; the first is booki, 
statical, an analysis of each phenomenon and group &tIl 
of phenomena by itself; the second is dynamical, an tu. 
amtlysis of the movements or changes between the Bepnintatian. 
I^henomena or their groups. The first branch only , 

'is the object of the present chapter. Every such 
phenomenon or group of phenomena has its objective 
aspect fts well as its subjective; and this objective 
aspect consists, for the individual, in the fact of his 
presenting, representing, imagining, or believing .in, 
the objects which he is said to have in his mind, the 
objects of his states of consciousness. Their exist- 
ence is to him subjectively a belief or a disbelief. 

T^e first of these grou|)s of phenomena contains the 
various sub-groups of presentations ; examined in 
Part I. oT this chapter. The second contains those 
of remote objects of perception, with which I shall 
not here concern myself they form the domain of 
the special physical sciences. The third contains 
pure repretentations, and the groups into which they 
fall. Emotiohs belong, as we have seen, to this third 
group, being involved in representations. Emotions 
must be analysed as component parts, aspects, or 
elements of the representations in which they arise ; 
and both the emotion and its representational frame- 
work must be treated as equally subjective, equally 
objective. The metaphysical distinction between 
subjective and objective aspects of phenomena de- 
mands this treatment of them, unless grounds should 
app^ for separating emotion and framework, as 
effect and cause respectively; in which «ase, the 
representations must be treated first, and the emd^ 
tions become the object-ioatter of a fiiurth group of 
phenomena, standing to representations as these to re- 
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mote olgects or presentative perceptionSj^land- formed 
pabt li. out of representations themselves, not added to them 

in redintegration as additional peirading elem^ts, 
having thSir origin elsewhere than in the represen- 
.tations themselves. 

Th«^^oho- § 14. 1 . The theory that it is the qualities of sen- 
which, when knoAvn or imagined* produce as 
their eOects emotions in tho mind inecessafily im* 
poses on itself the task of accounting for the par- 
'ticvilar kind of any/ emotion by its resemblance to 
some particular kind of sensation which is its cause, 
and of pointing out the steps in the transition from 
one to the other in cases where the sensation does 
not at first sight resemble thd emotioq, caused; by it. 
For the theory is, that there is'no^in^ in^ the, emo- 
tion which was not originally contfdhed in •the sen- 
sation; if, then, the. emotion does not resemble or 
rejicat the sensation, its^diffei^nce firom it mutt lie in 
the changes wrought ill the sensation, bj^- the various 
modes of representing it, by its cmnbination with 
other sensations in representation, by its intensifica- 
tion by habit, by its reference to past or time, 

by its being represented as the means. to bihor sensa- 
tions, or other sensations as the means tp.k, or by 
any other modes of cha,nge,wh^jb ‘ma^ under 
the meaning of the tertn association of 'ijel^esentar 
tions, spontaneous or voliuc^myr. ■, This ^bciaildon in 
representation will then, Jt Js, 'i^d^ 
enough analysed, |five the difier^t step^Mthfe 
* sifion or transformation* of sef^tion emdtkn% 
and exh^it the emotion at tHe end.l^nt^edyvith 
the sensation at the begininngr Thfe?'(|!l»p!Fy here 
maintained is, on the contrary, that no Such loa^eis 
of association, however accurate, can acooun^ for 
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the whole Terence between sensation and emotion: book i 
that this association gives us only the framework pImu’ 
or ^presentational basis for the emotion ; and that, |il 
though m this way the association is one* requisite lof;ic£'^«niy 
of the change of sensation into emotion, yet there is ***™’""^ 
always a. residue of feeling, namely, the emotional 
element itseflP, left unaccounted for, which must there* 
fore be* referred to its phpiological condition, the 
nature or action of some part of t^ brain or nervous 
matter, the pro^rty of which is to support or pro- 
duce, under the appropriate condition^ this kind of 
■feeling, 'just as the senses themselves, sight, touch, 
hearing, Ac., are produced or supported by the nerv- 
ous matter appropriated to them. My argument* 

' is, that the elem^ts of sensation, when represented, 
do not pit>duce or generate, are not transformed into, 
emotions, but that the emotions jEUce superinduced u{)on 
the represented elements* of sei^timi; because those 
states of dcmscioosness whiehrwe call etnotional are 
found to aeemtain both kinds of elements existing 
rimultaaeousfy, as eluents of their nature^ or of 
what ti^yja^, amd* not merely the element of emo- 
tion suecelding of sensation. If you had ana- 
lysed, inutile .ca^ of any emotion,. the entire frame- 
work of repr^^jpte4. sensation, you still would 
not haf^flnalysi^ Ae whole of the emotional state 
itself. »Wh^ tish white is produced by 

r«4he of the prismatic spcc- 

'trum, to^^opt Mill’s illustration in his 

«»W 'at p«|||.252 of his recent editimrof Mr. « 

Jao^ of the Human Mind, we have 

not the. jbN^ sensations simultaneously, but we have 
tife ^Itite OP the colours.' Not the 

eqmjyipins. The^ both eleiiiepts are in conscious- 
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ness together. The emotions in my theory become 
a new kind or mode of feeling depending upon the 
constitution and operation of nervous matter;. and 
in this respect are similar to sensations ; from which 
again they differ in that the appropriate conditions 
stimulating the actions of their nervous^ matter con- 
sist, not in the motion or impact of particles of 
external visible and tangible matter, but In those 
motions of the nervous matter itself which support 
the representational frameworks. 

2. If this theory is true, it follows that the op- 
posite theory must fail, either in its account of the 
steps of transformation of sensation into emotiop, or 
else in its conception of the emotions themselves 
which are to be accounted for; if the analysis of the 
steps of transformation is complete, the end reached 
cannot be the emotion in its true shape, while, if 
the emotion is truly conceived, the steps towards its 
arising must be erroneously described. Both ob- 
jections apply more or less, as it seems to me, to 
the accounts that have been given of the emotions 
by writers of this school. Hobbes is the originator 
of the theory, in its modem shape at least; Locke 
followed, but did not say much on this head ; Tucker 
is perhaps the "WTiter who has most minutely applied 
this theory to the analysis of the emotions; while 
James Mill has compendiously systematised the whole 
range of emotions, as he conceived them, in the man- 
ner of Hobbes but far more minutely. The theory 
is apparently adopted also by Prof. Bain in his valu- 
able work The Emotions and the Will, Chap. ii. 2d 
edition. Sec also an explicit statement of it as a 
probable theory, by the same writer, in a note at 
page 231, Vol. ii., of the recent edition of Mr. James 
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MilTs work already mentioned ; but he has not, I 
believe, aimed at giving a formal proof of it. Per- r^it 
hi^s the theory can* be best examined where the 
most express proof of it is offered; and accordingly io K|;»i]hw y 
I will follow Tucker and Mill in the account they 
give of some few o^the emotions, and epdeavour to 
make good *the two objections which |! ^ have just 
urged. •This will perhaps be at the cost of some 
repetition when the emotions are examined and ar- 
ranged on^my theory, but it will serve to clear the 
ground and smooth the way for that examination. 

3 . Tucker gives the following account of Anger 
or Revenge, in his Light of Nature, Vol. i. Chap. xxi. 
p. i53, 3 d edit. “ Whatever may be thotight of other 
passions, this cannot be bom with us, for there are 
several things to be learned before wc come to the 
idea of anger ; nature makes us concerned originally 
only with our own pleasures or pains ; we feel not, 
and consequently regard not, what happens to other 
people, until having received hurt from them, and 
found that ouf retaliating the like prevails upon them 
to desist from offending us, we thence learn the ex- 
pedience of exerting ourselves upofl such occasions. 

Thus the desire of revenge is not a natural but a 
translated desire: we first look upon it as a means 
of procuring ease to ourselves, and security from 
injmy; but having often beheld it in this light, the 
end at length drops out of sight, and desire, accord- 
ing to the usual process of translation, rests upon the 
means, which thenceforward become an end whereon 
our views will terminate. We may reckon at least 
four stages in our progress to the passion of anger: 
our experience of damage brought upon us by others, 
of our power to give them displeasure, of the effects 
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Book I. of such displeasure to make them alter their mear 
sures, and of the opposition we must expect against 
gw! the exercise of that power. But having by tjiese 
gradations once brought satisfaction to coimect im- 
fxMniped. mediately writh revenge, it becomes a motive of action 
which we pursue many times by ways not at all con- 
ducive to the end that first rendered it recommend- 
able.” And again: “for, however it may* be said 
that revenge is sweet, the sweetness does not come 
until the desire ends by having been glutl;pd.” 

4. In the first place, let us carefully distinguish 
two things which in the above account are not dis- 
tinguished, the feeling of revenge and the acjs or 
circumstances which express'that feeling; for it may 
happen that the same acts may be done both with 
and without the feeling of revenge. It jfppears to 
be of the acts alone that the expression is used 
“brought satisfaction to eohnect immediately with 
revenge.” Now what satisfaction, or satisfaction of 
what kind ? It must be, or ought to be, satisfaction 
of the kind we feel in avoiding or removing some 
bodily injury, for the satisfaction is transferred from 
this, as an end,*and fixed upon the means; and so 
the satisfaction remains the same, while the embodi- 
ment or object of it is different. Is this then the 
kind of satisfaction which is the pleasure of revenge? 
Certainly not; the means are of a different kind from 
the end, and the satisfaction which attaches to the 
means is of a different kind from the satisfaction 
which attaches to the end; with the change in the 
object there arises a change in the satisfaction, or 
pleasureable emotion. The satisfaction of one kind 
in the end will not account for a satisfiiction of an- 
other kind in the means. Hence it seems that the 
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true conception of what t^ie satbfaction of revenge 
consists in has not been kept in view; it is not re* 
ven^e that is accoon^d for, but either some general 
satisfaction or the satisfaction of avoiding pain. What 
then is it in which the satisfaction of revenge con- 
sists? It is requisite to it that its object should be 
a person mide to suffer for inflicting injury on the 
person Reeling revenge. This object may be pro- 
duced in representation under the title of means to 
an end, by a voluntary redintegration which has be- 
come spontaneous, but the peculiar satisfaction at- 
taching to it will belong to it in virtue of jts own 
character, and not in virtue of the mode of its pro- 
duction in representatibn. If otherwise, the satis- 
faction would not have changed its character. Again, 
this accefUnt of the genesis of revenge contains no- 
thing to distinguish revenge from any satisfiiction 
which we take in the •means of avoiding evil ; we 
ought, on this theory, to feel revenge just as much 
against inai .unate objects inflictmg injuries which we 
can take m^ures to prevent, as against sentient 
beings; and this children do; but only while they 
attribute life and sentience to those objects. No man 
feels anger or revenge against an object which he 
regards as non -sentient. And yet, on this theory, 
the satisfaction should be translated to the means as 
much in one case as in the other. ‘ 

5 . Now to take the case of Grief. Tucker says, 
Yol. i. p. 165 : But of all the passions, there is 
none more difficult to be accounted for than grief, 
which keeps the mind intent upon a troublesome 
idea, that one would think she would endeavour 
most strenuously to throw off.” His explanation is 
as follows : “ Thus the mind having found the con- 
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I* templation of evil, and the increasing her sensibility 
Pakt iL of its pressure expedient, desire, as is usual in the 
^ § 1*-^ like cases, becomes translated to the means, and her 
logicia theory vicw terminates upon afflicting herself as much as 

Numined* i_ j 

possible, without prospect of any further end to be 
attained thereby. When she has often turned the 
spirits into this train, they will take if afterwards 
mechanically.” • 

6. Thus grief is entirely a mistake. If man’s 
voluntary efforts were by such a law of their action 
compelled to produce the very opposite of what they 
aim at,, and thus to produce the more pain in pro- 
portion as they performed their function of avoiding 
pain more perfectly, man. would indeed be an enigma. 
But now take James Mill’s account. Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind, Vol. ii. “^p. 150-1 
(Vol. ii. p. 191-2, ed. 1869). “An aversion is the 
idea of a pain.” “ My state of consciousness under 
the idea [of a pleasure], that is, the idea itself, I 
call a Desire.” At page 158: “WTien a pleasure- 
able sensation is anticipated with certainty, we call 
the state of consciousness Joy. When a painful sen- 
sation is thus anticipated, we call it Sorrow.” Sor- 
row, then, is a painful sensation anticipated with 
certainty, for this is the meaning of “we call it 
Sorrow,” Where Tucker employs the machinery of 
means and ends. Mill employs that of future time; 
his future certainty is a mode of explaining how 
grief is persisted in, so that he escapes from the ob- 
jection of ‘ mistake’ to which Tucker is liable. The 
chain of associations founded on knowledge which 
we cannot get rid of compels us plainly to have the 
idea of the circumstances of the paisiul sensation 
brought home to us. But whatever the machinery 
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employed, whether the involuntary representation of 
a future certainty of pain, or the voluntary repre- il 
8en|ation of a means to avoid pain, the same objec- ^ 

tion holds good as in the case of revenge, namely, 
that the kind of pain in the sensation is different 
from the kind of pain in the emotion called grief or 
sorrow; an^, whatever may be the steps by which 
the repfesentation is effected and brought home to 
consciousness, if either of these accounts were true, 
the only pain in grief must be of the kind of sensa- 
tional pain; Avhereas there are many sorts of grief, 
for instance, that for loss of friends, unkindness of 
friends, ingratitude of those benefited by us, remorse, 
wounded pride, and so’on, which are very different 
in their kind of pain from the pain of any sensation. 

This ne^f kind of pain, then, must it is true arise 
in the representation, but cannot be deduced from 
it or from the sensation^ which compose it. 

7. I will take another instance, the emotion of 
Love. Tuc\t.r, Vol. i. p. 166 , says: “ Under the help- 
less conditiod wherein we are bom, we stand in- 
debted to the care of others for the continual supply 
of our wants, and the satisfaction received in such 
supply communicates a portion of itself to our idea 
of the person administering it ; therefore a child's 
first love is its nurse.” “But after having a little 
enlarged our acquaintance, and found that every 
body will not, like nurse, give us the same assidu- 
ous tendance upon all occasions, but are more or 
less willing to oblige us, according as they are at 
ease in themselves, or as we can oblige them, then 
are we ready to do and to wish them pleasure, that 
they may be the more ready to humour us. Yet this 
is not perfect love; which will suffer no advantage 

VOL. I. I 
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of our own to stand immediately in view. In fur* 
Past il ther ppocess of time, if we find our enjoyments arising 
^^|u. chiefly from the conversation or intercourse of^one 
or a few persons, we practise the like method of en- 
gaging them to serve us so frequently, until this end 
slips out of view, and satisfaction, as we have before 
remarked in cases of translation, adheres'^immediately 
to the thought of doing them kindness. l%en it is 
that love becomes personal, and then arrives at its 
highest state of refinement, wherein it may be de- 
fined the pleasure of pleasing ; for I cannot conceive 
a purer love than that which makes us feel a sensible 
delight in gratifying another, and in every thin^ that 
happens conducive to his gratification, without thought 
of any. other benefit redounding therefrom to our- 
selves, except that very delight. And this delight 
is of two sorts, which may be distinguished into 
Love and Fondness; the latter tends barely to gra- 
tify, the other to gratify without doing a disservice, 
and even to forbear a present compliance for the 
sake of a real advantage.” “ Thus the? most resplen- 
dent love springs originally from our concern for 
ourselves, and our own desires, like a rose growing 
from a dunghill.” 

8. Mill’s account seems to approach nearer to 
Tucker’s than in the case of grief; he adopts the 
machineiy of cause and effect, very much the same 
as that of means and end. At page 158, Vol. ii. (or 
p. 204, Vol. ii. ed. 1869) he says: “An object con- 
templated as a future cause of a future pleasure is 
an object loved^ whether the anticipation is certain 
or uncertain.” And this shows the constant union 
of joy and love, for joy is “ a pleasureable sensation 
anticipated with certainty.” When therefore, in think- 
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ing of the cause of a future pleasure, the pleasure bookL 
is contemplated as ce^in, we feel love and joy to- 
gether. lu! 

9. But here again I must repeat the same ob- 
jection. The satisfaction which is translated from 
the end of pej:%onal advantage to the means, the gra- 
tification of another, must be a satisfaction of the 
same kidd after translation as before. But if the 
satisfaction in “the pleasure of pleasing” is of a 
different kind from the satisfaction of procuring 
self- gratification, then the presence of one docs not 
account for the presence of the other ; but the satis- 
factiqp in “the pleasure of jdeasing” must be re- 
ferred to some other source, namely, to the new 
object which is now represented, as the proper and 
peculiar object or framework of the emotion, and to 
the kind or mode of operation of the nervous matter 
concerned in supjwrting* this representation, as the 
physiological cause both of the emotion and of its 
connection with its proper framework. The enumer- 
ation and anafysis of the steps in the representation 
of this new object, or cognitive framework, of the 
emotion is not a sufficient account of the change in 
the kind of satisfaction, without taking also into con- 
sideration the kind of object which has so arisen, as 
the object of the new kind of satisfaqtion. 

10. One more instance from Tucker, an instance 
in which his analysb is partially successful, will serve, 
by showing the reasons of its success, to apply, as it 
were, the method of * concomitant variations’ to the 
question in hand. I mean his analysis of avarice. 

Avarice proper, he says, or the love of money for 
its own sake is a desire of the advantages which 
money procures translated from the ends to the 
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means, that is, to the possession of money itself 
separately from, or even to ti^e exclusion of, those 
advantages. This account of avarice is true qf all 
those cases in which the advantages procured by 
money are visible and tangible possessions of the 
same kind, visible and tangible, as mon^ itself ; and 
for this reason, that the kind of satisfaction is the 
same ; it is the satisfaction of possessing visible and 
tangible objects. But even here this general kind 
of satisfaction is differentiated into varieties by the 
sub-differences in kind of the objects possessed ; and 
though the general kind of satisfaction is the same, 
and may be translated from end to means, the tjheory 
does not hold in its minutias ; the particular satisfac- 
tion of possessing coin or notes is not precisely the 
same satisfaction as that of possessing pictures, or 
plate, or horses, or servants. And as matter of fact, 
we rarely or never find that a man who cares much 
for the possession of objects which are consumed in 
the enjoyment, such as cigars, wine, or luxuries of 
the table, becomes avaricious either of money or of 
objects the enjoyment of which is reaped by the 
mere contemplation of possessing them. Still more, 
a man who desires power, or honour, or flattery, 
though all these may be commanded by money to a 
great extent, is never found to translate the desire 
of them to money as the means of procuring them. 
Avarice appears, in its fundamental characteristic, 
the love of possessions, to be not restricted to money; 
but, whatever a man is fond of possessing, of that he 
becomes avaricious, if that particular fondness is in- 
dulged to excess. The proportion of truth, then, 
which lies in Tucker’s analysis of avarice, depends 
upon the sameness in the kind of satis&ction which 
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is translated from the possession o£ the end to the 
possession of the means. 

]^i. The foregoing instances show clearly enough 
the method followed by the psychological theory. 
Distinguishing sensations from emotions as feelings 
of a different kind, this theory attempts to show that 
the one grows into the other by means of representa- 
tion or association. It is an extension of the doc* 
trine Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu to 
the emotions, or as they used to be called affections 
or passions ; NihU in affectu quod non prius in sensu ; 
and this further transition is wrought through the 
intellectus, or is an intellectual process. The differ- 
ence m kind between sdhsation and emotion is not 
denied but insisted on, and then it is attempted to 
show that ithe one becomes or changes into the other. 
This attempt is necessitated by the distinction be- 
tween them being at drawn empirically, sensa- 
tion set down as one thing and emotion as another, 
instead of ijiotaiphysically by conceiving emotion as 
sensation and Something more besides. Consequently 
the jwychological theory has not only to point out 
in an emotion the disjecta membra of sensation, but 
also out of these, together with the mode of their 
recomposition, to construct the whole of the emo- 
tion. This however cannot be shown, because in 
those states of mind which are cabled emotions we 
can distinguish not only these disjecta membra and 
their recomposition in new shapes, but also, simulta- 
neously existing, the emotional element which gives 
its name to the whole. 

12. Hartley was, I believe, the first to connect 
systematically the psychological theory with the phy* 
aological cause of sensation and emotion. T bring no 
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objection against the physiological, but only against 
the psychological, part of his speculations. Indeed 
The* ^^cho ^ would Carry the physiologicaf part more completely 
iBKiafltheoiy jnto actiou, bv callinir on it to account for the nature 
of the emotions, as well as for that of the sensations 
and their association. Hartley begins that section 
of his Observations on Man which treats of the Affec- 
tions in general by saying : “ Here we may (Aserve — 
First, That our Passions or Affections can be no more 
than Aggregates of simple Ideas united by Associa- 
tion. For they are excited by Objects, and by the 
Incidents of Life. But these, if we except the im- 
pressed Sensations, can have no power of affecting 
us, but what they derive fitom Association ; just as 
was observed above of Words and Sentences.” Ob- 
serve the reasoning : the affectiwis can he nothing 
but what the sensations together with their associa- 
tion were, because it is by them that they are ex- 
cited ; the nature is made to depend u];)on the gene- 
, sis, instead of being analysed independently. He 
proceeds: “Secondly, Since therefore the Passions 
are States of considerable Pleasure or Pain, they 
must be Aggregates of the Ideas, or Traces of the 
sensible Pleasures and Pains, which Ideas make up 
by their Number, and mutual Influence upon one 
another, tor the Faintness and transitory Nature of 
each singly taken. This may be called a Proof a 
priori. The Proof a posteriori will be given, when 
I come to analyse the Six Classes of Intellectual 
Affections ; viz. Imagination, Ambition, Self-Interest, 
• Sympathy, Theopathy, and the Moral Sense.” 

13. But though the physiological conditions of 
. consciousness ore brought into play, and, as is evi- 
dent, by an ardent supporter of the psychological 
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theory, that theory is not thereby strengthened but book l 
weakened ; and, I will add, the unreserved reference rSitih 
of cpnscious states to nerve action completes its de- 
struction. In the first place, a vera causa is acquired 
for the emotional as well as for the sensational ele- •**®‘"*^ 
ment in emotions ; and in the next, the nerve action, 
which supports sensations and their association, re- 
places the sensations and their association as the 
cause of the emotional states. That which is new 
in the emotion, its acknowledged and apparent dif- 
ference from the sensations out of which it is sup- 
posed to be constructed, must now be referred not 
to t]|ie sensations and their association, but to the 
nerve and nerve actioh which support them, and, 
when continued, support the emotion. The notion 
that seu^tions grow by association into emotions 
supposes, on the contrary, that the cause of the emo- 
tions lies in the sensations and their association, not 
in the nerve and nerve action supporting them. 
Otherwise its doctrine, that emotion could be en- 
tirely analysed into sensation and association, if only 
we had sufficient insight, would have no meaning ; 
unless indeed it meant, what its maintainers will be 
slow to admit, that emotions are not different in kind 
from sensations. 

14. It seems to me an error common to all psych- 
ological, and indeed more or less’ to all empirical, 
schools of thought, that they content themselves with 
giving the history or genesis of the phenomena before 
them, assuming as if already Icnown the nature or 
analysis of each phenomenon in the series, phenomena 
which may indeed be familiar, but which are not on 
that account known ; and then that they imagine 
that each new phenomenon, so left unanalysed, con- 
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tains those elements only which they were acquainted 
with in its antecedent phenomena. In psychology, 
the first and most important instance of this e^pror 
is the assumption of the division between the body 
and its sensitive organs, on the one side, and the 
external objects of the world on the other ; or, what 
is equivalent in this case, of the division between , 
mind and matter, as a primitive fact of conscitiusness. 
The psychological schools all make shipwreck on this 
rock ; ibr in consequence of this assumption they set 
down everything which we either know or feel about 
external objects, except what is contained in their 
structure and functions as masses of solid, thaj; is, 
of visible and tangible bodie'S, as if it belonged ex- 
clusively to the mind and not also to the objects. 
Henoe they look to the objects as the causes of all 
our feelings, and attempt to discover changes in them 
which cause corresponding® changes in feeling; and 
so far without error; but then, since the only changes 
contemplated in the objects are such as cause changes 
in the sensations, it follows from this iriew, that all 
our feelings, the emotions included, must be either 
sensations or representations of sensation. They are 
however, as it seems to me, strangely forgetful of 
what they admit and indeed proclaim in the case of 
the sensations, namely, the important part which the 
nervous organism plays in the production of states 
of consciousness ; and if it is in a great measure to 
the nature and operation of this nervous organism 
that we owe the particular kinds of sensation as well 
as sensation itself, why should we imagine it to play 
a less important part in the production of emotions, 
and, restricting it in this field to being the mere 
medium or means of putting sensations together in 
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representations, deny it the office of determining in bmk l 
any way a change injthe kind of feeling which these ^HTir. 
representations contain? It is surely agreable to ana* 
logy with the case of sensations to suppose, that with 
every change, even the least, in the representations, 
carried on hy this nervous matter in its function, 
there should arise, correspondingly, a certain differ- 
ence oi^ change in the feelings which they contain, 
as well as in the grouping of those feelings ; and all 
such changes may properly be called emotional. 

15. This oversight and this assumed difference 
between the sensations and the emotions, the semsa- 
tioi^ appearing objective as well as subjective, but 
the emotions subjective* alone, causes the appearance 
of the comparative unreality of the emotions. Yet 
they are "as stable in their obedience to fixed laws, 
and in their nature as capable of analysis and classi- 
fication, as the sensatibns. It is not in point of 
reality but in point of truth that they may differ 
from sensations. If, however, a certain emotion al- , 
ways arises ih a certain representation, it is as true 
as that representation itself, for the truth of states 
of consciousness consists in their permanence under 
examination. Experience and repeated examination 
is the test of truth. If therefore any emotions are 
found always arising in the same representations, as 
their permanent occupants, and if these representa- 
tions are themselves permanent, it will be as difficult 
to eliminate these emotions from consciousness as it 
is to eliminate those conclusions of reasoning which 
always result from an examination into the pheno- 
mena about which th^ are concluded. There is no 
difference in this respect between emotions, the moral 
character of representations, and those relations of 
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the represented objects which are expressed by lo- 
gical propositions ; for the properties of generality 
and permanence under examination are common pro-’ 
perties of both. While, then, the sensible qualities 
of objects admit readily of being brought to the test 
of presentation, from which there is no appeal, it is 
on the other hand the common property of emotions 
and conclusions of reasoning about represeutations 
that they are liable to contain error, from being 
founded on an imperfect acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena which they belong to or are concerned with. 
Hence only some of them are true and permanent, 
and the progress of enquiry eliminates the unjrue 
or partially true, establishes *!and discovers the true. 
In the case of emotions, the laws which determine 
their truth or their permanence are also la\«% of their 
connection with their rej)resentational framework, 
just as, in the case of conclusions of reasoning, these 
laws are the laws of the connection of the represented 
phenomena between themselves. The laws which go- 
vern the connection of emotions with tlfeir represen- 
tational framework, which bind them up together, or 
rather determine how they are bound up, what emo- 
tion with what framework, these laws must be dis- 
covered, in the first instance, by analysis of the emo- 
tional states into emotion and framework ; and this 
will give the first hypothesis or sketched theory, which 
must be afterwards tested by facts of experience. 

§ 15. 1. Before proceeding however to the analy- 
sis of the emotions it is requisite to examine briefly 
the work of one of the greatest intellects ever yet 
employed on these questions, so fistr at least as may 
be necessary to show why the analysis oflered in 
that work is unacceptable to the student at the pre- 
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sent day. I mean the immortal Spinoza. I cannot Boor i. 
allow either that his analysis is correct, so as to Pamii. 
se^e for the basis of present or future labours, or iU. ^ 
that its failure involves the failure of the metaphy- 

• 1 1111 1 ^1 oxuninod* 

sical method; though one or other of these views 
would possibly be welcomed by many with eager- 
ness. That Spinoza may have had as profound an 
insighlf into the characters of the several emotions 
and passions as we can easily imagine attainable by 
any one, no one will more readily admit than 1 ; but 
he did not owe this to his deduction of them from 
the first principles of his system. It is in vain to 
attempt to change a science of observation into a 
science of deduction m'ferely by exhibiting the results 
of observation as deductions, by a mathematical me- 
thod, frOm certain definitions, postulates, and axioms; 
for these first principles will always be mere ex- 
pressions for the genefail results of the- observations, 
and will need interpreting by them. Let any one 
take the Definitions of the First Part of Spinoza’s 
Ethic, and he will find them vague to so great an 
extent that he will say to himself, ‘What does he 
mean by this, and this ? 1 must see what he makes 

of it before I can assent to it.’ * Now in Euclid the 
definitions need no such future interpretation; they 
are as clear as if they were the statements of single 
and particular facts, while they* are also the most 
general truths; and this they owe to the object-mat- 
ter with which they deal, namely, space relations, 
space being not only the general form of all extended 
things and of reasoning itself, but also of every in- 
dividual extended thing; and both in its first inten- 
tion, as perceived space, 

2 . Now it may seem an extraordinary assertion, 
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but the first objection which I have to bring against 
pa^il Spinoza is this, that he is not |ulficiently metaphy- 
Spiulm’i He objects it is true to Descartes, that 

separated Body and Mind; Ethic, Part v. Prsefetio, 
“Quid quacso? per Mentis, et Corporis unionem in- 
telligit ? quern, inquam, clarum et distinctum con- 
ceptum habet cogitationis arctissime unitse cuidam 
quantitatis portiunculaj ? vellem sane, ut bane ifnionem 
per proximam suam causam explicuisset. Sed ille 
Mentem a Corpore ade6 distinctam conceperat, ut 
nec hujus unionis, nec ipsius Mentis ullam singu- 
larem causam assignare potucrit ; sed ‘necesse ipsi 
fuerit, ad causam totius Universi, hoc est, ad D^m 
recurrere.” But how does Spinoza himself conceive 
this union of mind and body? As consisting in the 
perception of body by mind, in the same way as one 
state of mind is united to another when it is remem- 
bered or rc|N*esentcd; Propp.'' 11. 21. Part ii. ; in it- 
self a profound conception, and the germ of all future 
metaphysical truth; I mean that the mode of con- 
nection, perception, not the distinction of the things 
connected, is a profound conception. But to return. 
The states of the body form one connected series of 
cause and effect, and the states of mind, ideas as 
Spinoza calls them, i()rm another connected series 
perceiving the former ; and “ the order and connexion 
of the ideas is the same as the order and connexion 
of the things,” Prop. 7. Part ii. We have there- 
fore two parallel series of states, states of mind and 
states of body, separate in themselves but united in 
the fact of perception of "one by the other. Body 
and mind are still sundered first to be united after- 
wards, just as with Descartes. To use my phrase- 
ology, they are two complete or empirical things, 
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side by side, not, as I conceive them, one complete Bmhci. 
empirical thing, wilh its single series, but with a 
dopble aspect objective and subjective. This is what ila 
I mean by saying that Spinoza is not sufficiently 
metaphysical. He is in fact an Ontologist, and only •**®*®*^ 
differs from the current ontology of psychological 
schools by conceiving his two existences, mind and 
body, attributes of a single substance, the essence 
of which the attributes express in determinate modes. 

3 . Let us now trace this vein of thought back 
to its professed source in the definitions and axioms 
of the First Part of the Ethic; by doing which we 
sh^l see that there lies hid in them the assumption 
of a separation betweed empirical objects, which only 
comes to light in the conclusions professedly deduced 
from thfem ; we shall only know what he means by 
“attributes” when Ave find that extension and con- 
sciousness (cogitatio) hre Avhat he has in his mind. 

Prop. 2 . Part iii. runs thus ; “ The body can neither 
determine the mind to be conscious (ad cogitandum) 
nor the miifd the body to motion or to rest, or to 
anything else, if anything else there be.” This rests 
upon Prop. 6 . Part ii., “ The modes of any attribute 
have God as their cause so far only as he is consi- 
dered under that attribute of which they are modes, 
and not under any other attribute.” Taking body 
and mind as belonging each to its ‘own attribute, this 
proposition gives the general law under which the 
former was a case. Now this proposition has two 
roots; the first is Prop. 10 . Parti., “Every single 
attribute of one substance must be conceived by itself 
alone;” and the second, which. brings the notion of 
cause into the matter, is Axiom 4. Part i., “ The 
knowledge of an effect depends on the knowledge of 
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its cause and involves it.” I will not at present dis- 
cuss this axiom, but, assuming ijts validity, go to the 
first root of the demonstration. Turning back then 
to Prop. 10. Part i., we find that it rests on Deff. 4 
and 3. Part i. Def. 4 runs, “ By an attribute I uij,- 
derstand that which the intellect perceives of a sub- 
stance, as if constituting its essence and Def. 3, 
“By a substance 1 understand that which self- 
contained (in se) and is conceived by itself alone 
(per se) ; i. e. that, the conception of which stands 
in no need of the conception of anything else from 
which it should be formed.” His reasoning is : since 
each attribute is perceived as constituting the ess^ce 
of its substance, and substance is conceived as being 
itself alone, therefore each attribute is conceived by 
itself alone; a piece of reasoning which, uildeniable 
as it is, I venture to think neither Spinoza nor any- 
one else would have constructed out of his DefiF. 3 
and 4, so vague and unexplained are these statements, 
unless he had previously pitched upon some pheno- 
mena, in this case body and mind, extension and 
consciousness; had conceived them first as separate 
phenomena ; and had formed his definitions of attri- 
bute and substance to suit that conception. The 
reiJ key to Spinoza’s system I therefore consider to 
lurk in the 5th Axiom of the 2d Part: “Nullas res 
singulares pneter corpora, et cogitandi modos, sen- 
timus, nec percipimus;” — “We neither feel nor per- 
ceive any individual things except bodies and modes 
of consciousness.” This however is precisely the 
point to which I take exception. It involves a dis- 
tinction between phenomena which is not an ultimate 
one; and, in making a statement which is undeniable, 
if taken without reference to the ultimate validity of 
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that distinction^ — ^since all things may be considered 
as either bodies or modes of consciousness, and the 
distinction is exhaustive if not ultimate — ^it tacitly 
assumes that ultimate validity in adopting extension 
and consciousness as the objects of discussion. The 
propriety of dividing knowable phenomena into bodies 
and modes of consciousness, instead of into other cate- 
gories, is the very thing which ought to be shown. 
As with others so with Spinoza, everything must 
rest ultimately on analysis; only a true analysis can 
be the foimdation of a true system. His conception 
of substance and attribute thus becomes otiose for 
scientific explanation of phenomena, adding nothing 
to our knowledge of what extension and conscious- 
ness are, nor of how they arise. His real ultimates 
are the independent attributes themselves; and his 
Substance, Causa Sui, is a mere hypostasising of the 
connection between them, a doubling of the pheno- 
mena in order to account for them, instewl of taking 
them simply as inseparable phenomena, or, as I should 
say, aspects *0f each other ; a proceeding rendered 
logically necessary,* though invohang also logically 
a processus in infinitum, by his having begun by 
regarding the attributes as indc[>endent existences. 
His ontology is only more respectable than the cur- 
rent psychological ontology, because it endeavours 
to unite in a single conception thG two orders of 
phenomena, mental and physical, which others are 
content to leave as independent ultimate facts. The 
conclusion, then, which I draw from Ibe foregoing 
remarks is, that we are not precluded by Spinoza’s 
mathematical demonstration from examining the phe- 
nomena for themselves, and seeing whether mind and 
body are such separate empirical pheiunnena as he 
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professes to demonstrate that they are ; whether they 
do not rather force us to interpret them, not as two 
parallel series proceeding from a single transcendent 
cause, but as a single series of phenomena, with a 
double but inseparable aspect, objective and sub- 
jective. For the science is one of observation and 
analysis of perceived objects, not of deduction from 
definitely known and admitted principles ; <€md the 
definitions and axioms of Spinoza arc necessarily sus- 
pended on the facts of immediate observation which 
they express in general terms, in words of second 
intention, as I should say ; and cannot have the facts 
suspended on them, as is the case in geometry ,^as if 
they were themselves facts “of immediate certainty 
expressed in words of first intention. 

4. The next thing which it is necessary to prove 
against Spinoza is, that his analysis of man into mind 
and body, in the Corollary to Prop. 13. Part ii., 
“ Hence it follows that man consists of Mind and 
Body, and that the human body exists as we feel 
it to do (prout ipsum sentimus),” is ah analysis not 
pushed to its furthest limits. The proof that no- 
thing else than bo<ly, that is, the body which the 
mind inhabits, and the changes or modifications (af- 
fectiones) which it undergoes from bodies external 
to it, is the object of the mind, contained in Prop. 
13. to which this Coroll.ary belongs, depends upon 
Axiom 5. Part II., “We neither feel nor perceive 
any individual things (res singulares) except bodies , 
and modes of consciousness (cogitandi modos).” But 
it clearly does not follow from this that the only 
object of the mind is body, and not some mode op 
modes of consciousness, unless in the tmrm mind we 
first include all its modes of consdousness, and then 
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exclude all bodies and affections of bodies ; in other book i. 
words, unless we ass^jme that bodies cannot be anu- 
lysqd into modes of consciousness, but that the sepa- 
ration between bodies and modes of consciousness thoiiry 
is a datum of ultimate analysis. This assumption 
seems tacitly made by Spinoza ; and yet it is an 
erroneous one, since bodies are capable of analysis 
into feeHhgs of sight and touch in the same portion 
of space, as I have endeavoured to show above, and 
also in “Time and Space” § 13. Spinoza assumes 
body to be one thing and mind another; body to 
be the object of mind ; and each of them to be irrc- 
ducijjle into the other. This is an assumption which 
it is impossible to grant*sincc the time of Berkeley, 
who pushed the analysis of body to a much further 
point. • 

5 . In the next place I proceed to give a very 
brief statement of Spinoka’s theory of presentations 
and representq,tions, to call them by the names which 
I adopt for tlem. His views about them are de- 
duced from t^at has been already explained about 
the relation of mind and body. It is to presenta- 
tions that Prop. 19, Part ii. is to be referred: “The 
human mind has no knowledge of the human body, 
nor is aware of its existence, except through the ideas 
of the affections with which the body is affected.” 

By these “ideas” I understand Spinoza to mean what 
we call sensations or perceptions of sense ; subjec- 
tively there are these perceptions, objectively there 
are changes or modifications of the body by bodies 
extern^ to it; but these bodily changes arc not with 
Spinoza causes of the perceptions ; they are their 
objects, simultaneous, and proceeding in an exactly 
parallel order with the changes of perception ; the 
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bodily changes are the thing perceived, the “ideas” 
are the mind perceiving them* Prop. 22, Part ii. 
proceeds to representations : “ The human mia4 not 
only perceives the affections of the body, but also 
perceives ideas of these affections.” That is to say, 
it has ideas of ideas, representations of presentar 
tions. 

6. This view of the matter follows strtetly from 
the view already taken of the relation of mind and 
body, and consequently can be disproved only by first 
disproving that view, which it has been above at- 
tempted to do. The disproof consists in showing, as 
above, that we do not perceive bodies, either ouy own 
or bodies external to it, unfil we have first had per- 
ceptions of sight and touch, and, secondly, combined 
them into composite objects in three diillensions of 
space ; whereas Spinoza assumes, without proof, that 
such composite objects in •three dimensions of space, 
that is to say, bodies, are the first, and in analysis the 
ultimate, objects of perception. But that Spinoza’s 
account of presentation is erroneous Itti itself, apart 
from the premises on which it rests, may be shown 
by considering it apart' from them. Thus, when we 
see a visible and tangible object, Spinoza holds that 
what we see is the change produced in our body by 
the impact of the body external to ours; but the 
fact is, that this change is not seen or perceived at 
all in seeing the object ; the bodily change is not the 
object seen or perceived. There are three things 
where Spinoza only admits two; there is, 1st, the 
“idea” or perception in the mind; 2nd, the object 
seen in space; 3rd, the changes produced in tile 
body by the object seen, before or at any rate while 
it is seen. These changes are never seen themselves, 
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bat always inferred by a subsequent act or state of 
oonsciouffliess ; and llie same holds good of all pak* ri« 
senses as well as of sight Spinoza runs together 

. , . • Y .1 1 IM 1 • SpilMMSaH 

mto one the object seen and the bodily changes m* ^ 
ferred; whereas it is only the effects of these bodily 
changes that are seen, and seen as the object of 
sight; and he substitutes for the object, which he 
sees, th^. bodily change which he infers, calling this 
bodily change the object of sight, and asserting that 
it is simultaneous, and part of a parallel order, with 
the subjective perception, as indeed the object pro- 
perly so called is. Representations have then, in the 
ncx1» place, the same nature, inasmuch as they are 
“ ideas of ideas” of bo^ly changes ; but since it is 
true that they are “ideas of ideas,” or in other words 
repetitions of presentations, it follows that they have 
not these bodily changes for their causes, because 
the “ ideas” which they* represent have not. They 
•may, however, have bodily changes preceding or 
accompanying them, unperceived at the time but 
inferred aft^wards, just as the presentative ideas 
have. 

7. It taay be thought impossible that the differ- 
ence between the object seen, or otherwise felt, and 
the bodily changes causing this effect of perception 
should altogether have escaped Spinoza. Nor did 
it entirely escape him ; he was aware 6f a difficulty, 
and sought means to avoid it. He applied for this 
* purpose his distinction between adequate and inad- 
equate knowledge, exact and confused ideas. He 
could not entirely shake off his own inference, his own 
knowledge, that changes in the body accompanied 
changes in perception, especially whmi supported 
by his assumption that bodies were the ultimate ob- 
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jects; but at the same time he was aware that he 
knew very little of these bodily changes, in spite of 
the constant perceptions of them which life consists 
of. Drawing the line therefore, as he did, between 
bodies on the one hand and states of consciousness 
on the other, he entirely omitted the analysis of the 
states of consciousness as such, and then maintained 
that we had only inadequate and confused*idea8 of 
the bodies and bodily changes, and of the ideas of 
these ideas, that is to say, of the true nature both of 
the body and of the mind. See l*ropp. 24 to 29, 
I’art ii. inclusive. His theory compelled him to 
maintain that we have some knowledge of the human 
body in the moment of perception, and not only this 
but some knowledge of everything that takes place 
in it, in that moment, for “nihil in eo corpore poterit 
contingerc quod Mentc non percipiatur,” as he 
says in Prop. 12, Part ii. ;*'6ut the whole and every 
part of this knowledge may be very confused; exact 
and adequate knowledge^ to Go^, but confused and 
inadequate to us. This inofle of escape seems ex* 
tremely plausible, as we read it in the masterly 
deduction of Sjmioza ; but the conception of the 
knowledge of the bodily changes being confused and 
inudc(}uate is untenable in the face of the facts, that 
there is no knowledge of them at all in the moment 
of perception, and that, when Ave have attained the 
knowledge by inference, it is not confused know- 
ledge, though it may be inadequate, but clear and 
exact so far as it goes. The bodily changes must 
accordingly be conceived as conditions prece^ng and 
causing the perceptions, both presentative and repre- 
sentative ; and the objective aspects of these percep- 
tions as thW inseparable and ramultaneous objects. 
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8. We are now in a position to examine the 
' foundatidns of Spinor’s theory of the emotions and 

pas^ons, which was the purpose of undertaking the 
foregoing enquiry. In order to deduce the emotions 
Spinoza takes new ground at the beginning of Part 
iii. of the Ethic, namely, “ Prop. 4. Nothing can be 
destroyed except by a cause external to it. — Demon- 
stration.*— This proposition is evident of itself ; for 
the definition of each and every thing afiirms, but 
not denies, the essence of the thing itself; or posits 
(ponit) but does not take away (tollit) its essence. 
And thus while we attend to the thing itself alone, 
and^ot to external causes, we shall be able to find 
nothing in it which is alile to destroy it. Q. E. D.” 
Now on this I remark that the term essence, essen- 
tia, contains an ambiguity which covers the tran- 
sition from the assertion of wliat the tiling is to the 
assertion that it actually exists. Essence must 
be distinguished from existence, the nature of a 
thing from its genesis, the logical definition from 
the historical* existence. And we may afiirm the es- 
sence of a thing to be so and so, having then before 
us what I have called in § 13 its bare existence, 
without either aflirming or denying its existence as a 
fact of history. When, therefore, Sjunoza says, “ we 
shall be able to find nothing in it which is able to 
destroy it,” he ought to have added ‘or to produce 
it.’ The importance of this will be seen as wo 
proceed. 

9. “ Prop. 5. Things arc so far forth contrary in 
nature, that is, unable to exist in the same subject, 
as <Jne is able to destroy the other. — Demonstration. 
— ^For if they could agree, or be together in the same 
subject, then something could be found "fe the same 
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Bubject which could destroy it, which (by preceding 
Prop.) is absurd.’^ ^ 

Prop. 6. Each and eveiy thing, so far as ip it 
lies, endeavours to persevere in its own existence 
(esse). — Demonstration. — ^For individual things are 
modes in which God’s attributes are expressed in a 
certain and determinate way, (by Coroll. Prop. 25. 
Part i.) that is, (by Prop. 34. Part i.) things which 
express in a certain and determinate way the power 
of God, by which God exists and acts; nor does any- 
thing contain in itself anything by which it can be 
destroyed, or which takes away its existence (exist- 
entiam tollat) (by Prop. 4). But on the contri^ is 
opposed to everything which'can take away its exist- 
ence (existentiam) (by preceding Prop.), and thus, 
as much as it can and as lies in it, endeavours to 
persevere in its own existence (esse). Q. E. D.” In 
other words, from the circumstance of the logical 
definition of a thing not including a negation of it, 
combined with a reference of each thing to the power 
of God, the Substantia assumed at the begimiing, he 
infers a constant endeavour, on the part of each in- 
dividual thing, to persist in existence against other 
things which are not included in its definition. Here 
is the use which Spinoza makes of his reduplication 
of phenomena into cause and effect, substance and 
attribute ; the reduplication conceals the assumption 
of a vast fund of Power. 

I o. These remarks may be thought unimportant, 
since it is clear that, whatever the explanation, in- 
dividual things do persist in existence, and are pro- 
motive or destructive of the existence of each other. 
But there is a more important ambiguity introduced 
for the firs^time in the Prop, last quoted consisting 
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ia tibte use of tlie*word <»)natur, endeavours. Ad' 
mitting, as we must, the fact of continued existence 
of t^gs in time, we do not imply by this that any 
sense of effort, or sense of struggle for existence, is 
involved in it. This conception is introduced solely 
by its being, in consequence of our association and 
use of language, attached to the term conatus. Yet 
it is this«urreptitious meaning of conatus upon which 
all the subsequent reasoning, deducing the emotions, 
depends. For Spinoza, after showing in the three 
subsequent Propositions that the mind, inasmuch as 
it is conscious of itself (and this being conscious of 
itself is the nerve of the argument), by means of 
ideas of affections of thq'bbdy, is conscious of its own 
conatus, adds the following Scholium: “This cona- 
tus, when it ia referred to the Mind alone, is called 
Will (voluntas) ; but when referred to Mind and 
Body at once, is called Api^etite, which accordingly is 
nothing else than the very essence of the man, from 
whose nature those things which contribute to his 
own preservation necessarily follow ; and thus the 
man is determined to do the same. Next, there is 
no difference between appetite and desire (cupiditas) 
except that desire is usually referred to men so far 
forth as they are conscious of their own appetite, 
and therefore can be thus defined — ^Desire is appetite 
with consciousness of it. It is evident then from all 
this that we endeavour, will, seek, and desire nothing 
because we judge it to be good, but that on the con- 
trary we judge that anything is good because we 
endeavour, will, seek, and desire it.” 

II. Now if there is no sense of effort in the co- 
natuB itself — and we are not entitled by Spinoza’s 
deduction to suppose that there is, — ^t^eise is none in 
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pakt il by our becoming conscious of the conatus. If there 
§ 16 . ^ is none in its “ idea,” there is also none in its “ idea 

ideae.” Where then is the justification for calling 
**’*”*’'’ ’ the conatus Will and Desire? And why should we 
judge a thing to be good because it is the object of 
this conatus? Spinoza’s explanation of what the will 
is must be therefore held to have entirelja broken 
down, for it is precisely the feature of desiring a good 
thing which we mean by willing, and which, being a 
familiar phenomenon, we want to have analysed. His 
exjdanation consists simply in calling existence effort 
to exist ; whereas he ought to have shown how the 
I)erccption of the bodily, uftconscious, elFort becomes 
itself WiU, Desire, or Appetite, that is, conscious 
effort in the mind itself subjectively, as well as per- 
ception of the effort, figuratively so called, in states 
of the body and in the representations of those states. 
For, admitting with Spinoza, that these perceptions 
and representations constitute the mind itself, it fol- 
lows that the mind, in being conscious of itself, will 
be conscious of that kind of effort and no other which 
those states, and tlie perceptions and rei)rcscntations 
of them, contain ; in other words, of an unconscious 
tension or antagonism in states of body, but not of 
any sense of effort. 

12. Spinoza then proceeds to deduce the emo- 
tions and passions from this will or desire. Prop. 11. 
Part iii. “ Whatever increases or diminishes, aids or 
restrains, the power of acting belonging to our Body, 
the idea of that thing increases or diminishes, aids 
or restrains, the power of being conscious belonging 
to our Mind.” Demonstrated by Prop. 7 ; Mid also 
by Prop. 14. Part ii. lie adds a Scholium: “Thus 
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we see that the Mind can suffer great change^ and 
pass now to greater, i^ow to less perfection, — the suf- 
fer!^ of which changes explains to us the emotions 
Joy and Sorrow. Accordingly by Joy I shall in 
l^tare mean a passion by tohich the Mind changes to 
vlgrecder perfection. By Sorrow likewise a passion by 
f which it changes to less perfection. • • • What 

Desire iiF I have already explained in the Scholium 
ta Prop. 9 of this Part ; and besides these three I 
recognise no other primary emotion ; the remaining 
emotions, as I will show in the sequel, arise from 
these three.” 

1 ^. Thus joy and sorrow and all the other emo- 
tions are explained by Spinoza as successful or un- 
successful efforts at self-preservation or self-perfec- 
tion. Th% characters of feeling which we know by 
the names joy and sorrow are apparently explained, 
because we all know thfltj in cases where there is a 
distinct conscious effort for a purpose, it is pleasant 
to feel powerful, pleasant to bo successful in self- 
preservation, pleasant to succeed in doing Avhat we 
try to do, and that the opposites are painful. But 
this explanation fails, or is only apparent, because it 
is not shown either, first, that there is such an effort 
at self-preservation underlying all the emotions, or 
secondly, why this effort should be pleasureable if it 
succeeds, painful if it fails ; that is to say, why there 
are such feelings as pleasure and pain at all, and why, 
if there are, they should be attached respectively to 
successful and unsuccessful effort. 

14 . The remaining emotions and passions are all 
explained by Spinoza as so many minutely differen- 
tiated modes of successful or unsuccessful efforts at 
self preservation or self-perfection. But he does not 
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(^ow the cause or ori^ of the specific character of 
feeling involved in these emotipns, any more than of 
those of joy and sorrow from which he derives tt^em, 
or any more, it may be said, than of the sense of 
effect itself. What he has reaUy done is to charac-, 
terise the emotions in terms of second intention, in 
terms expressing their relation to successful or un> 
successful effort, when such effort for a purpose is 
really felt. For that there is pleasure and pain at- 
tached to such success and unsuccess is a fact of 
experience, and a distinct' relation between the two 
is observable as a phenomenon of consciousness. It 
will be seen, when the emotions are analysed i^ this 
and the following Chapter, that they have, besides 
their specific character, another and a general cha- 
racter of pleasure or pain, derived from or Consisting 
in this success or unsuccess in attaining the purpose 
aimed at. I do not proposc*to follow Spinoza farther 
in his deduction of the emotions; a complete exami- 
nation of his system is not to be done as a bywork ; 
and I have discussed it only so far as it opposed an 
obstacle to the analysis of the emotions as pheno- 
mena, by appearing to be an exhaustive explanation 
of them. It will now, I think, be evident that his 
deduction can at the most be only partially true ; and 
that to attain a more complete truth it is requisite 
to undertake the analysis of the emotions for them- 
selves, as phenomena or states of consciousness, with- 
out attempting to deduce them from a single principle 
a' priori. This analysis, which will also be a classi- 
fication, it now remains to take in hand. 
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Part III. The Direct Emotions. 

Ce qu’il (Sprouvait dchappo aux parolos ; romotion osfc toiyours 
nciivo^ot lo mot a toujoura servi ; do l&r rimpossibilitiS d'exprimer 
Temotion. 

Victor Hugo. 


§ 16. 1. In proceeding to the analyas of the emotions 
it will be well perhaps to'onumerate some of the chief 
distinctions at our disposal. There is 1st, the great 
distinction between the emotion and its framework 
of repretjeiitation ; 2nd, the distinction between com- 
parisons where the things compared differ in kind 
of specific feeling, as colour from colour for instance, 
and comparisons where they differ in the additional 
introduction of the formal element, as for instance 
differently pitched tones in music, or different shapes 
in ^pace, as circle and triangle ; 3rd, the distinction 
of pleasure and pain from the’ specific feeling to 
which they belong ; 4th, the distinction of pleasure 
and pain of enjoyment from pleasure and pain •f 
admiration; 5th, the distinction of sense of effort 
from pleasure and pain, on the one hand, and from 
the specific feeling in which it arises on the other ; 
6th, the distinction between sense of effort and sense 
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of effort for a purpose, or volition ; 7th, the distinc- 
tion between cases where emotions differ in general 
kind from each other and cases where one emotion 
differs from another only in circumstantials, and the 
difference is of variety from species, or species frx>m 
genus, as for instance in avarice, where the exces- 
sive fondness for different kinds of objects gives but 
varieties of excessive fondness for possessieftis gene- 
ally ; 8th, the distinction between the two great 
modes of representation, direct and reflective ; and, 
within each of these, that between representation 
which is pure remembrance and representation which 
is imagination ; and 9th, the distinction betweep the 
different degrees of complexity, in the emotions and 
their frameworks at once, which distinction will be 
the guiding thread of the analysis of the ‘emotions, 
as it was before in that of the sensations. 

2 , Casting a glance back over these distinctions 
and referring to the remarks made in § 8, it becomes 
clear that the distinction between the direct and re- 
flective modes of representation is the most general 
of all, breaking up the whole group of emotions into 
two sub-groups, each of which contains within it all 
the other distinctions, and thus forming the main 
fundamental division of the subject. In the next 
place, each of these sub-groups is similhrly divisible 
into two, by the distinction between representation 
which is pure remembrance and representation which 
is imagination ; and each of the sub-groups so formed 
again contains within it all the remaining distinc- 
tions. After this we come to minor distinctions 
which can only be exhibited by applying the canon 
of greater or less complexity to the emotions in de- 
tail. The four sub-groups which are thus laid at 
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the basis of our examination are those of the direct, 
the direct and imaginative, the reflective, the reflec- 
tive.and imaginative emotions. 

§ 17. I. The first great group of emotions is ac* 
cor^ngly tha* of the direct emotions which do not 
include imagination in their representational irame* 
work. These will be found to fall under four heads, 
first, accibrding as they are or are not mixed with 
sense of effort or with volition, — emotions proper 
and desires or passions ; secondly, according as they 
include pleasures and pains of enjoyment or pleasures 
and pains of admiration. The simplest emotions 
proper, those which stand nearest to sensations, are 
those of joy, grief, fondness, and aversion, lliese 
arise from representation of external or internal scn.- 
sations. Suppose a child tastes a bitter kind of food, 
he feels a pain of taste. When that same kind of 
food is presented to hini ugain, to see only and not 
to taste, the painful taste is represented, and there 
arises a feeling of dislike or aversion to the food, 
which is quite distinct from the notion of the pro- 
bability of his having again to eat it, i. e., which has 
nothing to do with hope or fear. The aversion is a 
feeling now attaching to the food, arising from the 
pain of taste, but different from that pain, although 
it is itself albo painful. Suppose a child to suffer 
from cold, he feels pain ; when he suffers from cold 
a second time, or if the pain of cold is continued the 
first time, he feels grief or pain of representation. 
The cold may be said in popular phrase to act on the 
mind, and produce a painful mental state as well as 
a painful bodily state. The same reasoning applies 
to pleasureable states, the emotions of joy and fond- 
ness. 
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2. Now when sensations and representations like 
those mentioned are attached, to objects which are 
separate from the body of the person feeling them, 
so as to be capable of approaching and removing 
from it, it is proper to describe the enmtions as aver- 
sion and fondness ; when they arise within the body 
itself, then it is proper to describe them as grief and 
joy. Even in this their simplest shape these emo- 
tions admit of as many differences in kind as there 
are differences in the sensations or groups of sensa- 
tion, in representing which they arise ; and of course 
also of innumerable differences of degree or intensity. 
But they do not depend upon imagination, upon the 
expectation of a future feeling, a feeling different in 
mode of combination from what has been already 
actually experienced ; nor yet upon reflection, upon 
the distinction between the self and its modes of 
feeling. It is true that there is a joy and grief, an 
aversion and fondness, in reflection; pleasure and 
pain of all kinds when contemplated in representa- 
tion are grief, joy, aversion, and fondness, of that 
particular kind to which their representational frame- 
work belongs ; and grief and joy, aversion and fond- 
ness, are properly defined as the representation of 
the pain or pleasure of enjoyment in any object, 
whether direct or reflective, a thing •br a person. 
In reflection it is emotions themselves which, when 
contemplated as pleasureable or painful, are the ob- 
jects or frameworks of the reflective modes of joy 
or grief, fondness or aversion. For instance, the 
pleasure of being loved, when represented, is joy ; 
the pain of humiliation, when represented, is grief. 
There is pleasure in being loved, and a further plea- 
siure in the thought or representation of it ; there 
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is paiu in being humiliated, and a further pain in the 
repres^tation of it. , These are in fact often found 
distinct in point of time, so as to be capable of easy 
distinction ; 1 mean they are so in the phenomena 
of paroxysma of grief or of joy, which are the mo- 
ments when a sense of one’s state, as pleasureable or 
painful, comes home to one as it is called, that is, 
when a^ear representation of it arises. The re- 
flective modes of these four emotions, then, stand at 
the end of the series of reflective emotions, as their 
simple modes stand at the beginning of the direct, 
or rather at the end of the sensations. 

When the sense of effort arises within these 
emotions, it is volition, for the representation of the 
object makes the object of the effort distinct ; there 
is desire ’of a particular object, or sense of effort 
with a purpose. This desire being added to grie^ 
joy, aversion, fondness, <5i^ generally, to any emotion, 
makes the emotion passion. When the emotion is 
joy or fondness in objects of certain classes of sensa- 
tion, naLiely, those of the digestive and reproductive 
organs, and those of the sense of taste, the corre- 
sponding or arising passion has usually been called 
appetite. All appetite is a mode of passion. The 
distinct kinds of fondness are most easily marked 
as attached «to particular kinds of separate, remote, 
objects ; hence the corresponding passions, or de- 
sires for those objects, are more easily classified also. 
Fondness of such objects with desire is the love of 
possessions of various kinds, and its excess is avarice 
in its various forms, which it is needless to enumer- 
ate. But the reflective modes of them 'must be dis- 
tinguished firom the direct, as in other cases. Power 
of ^1 kinds is a kind of possession ; so also many 
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personal accomplishments, titles, honour, and reputa- 
tion. The passion for these aij,d other reflective ob- 
jects is the reflective mode of the passion of fondness. 
Aversions may be treated in the same way. 

§ 18. I. The four emotions and corresponding 
passions just described relate to or contain only 
pleasures and pains of enjoyment, not of admiration. 
Objects of all the senses are their objects. But only 
objects of hearing and sight, or of sight and touch 
combined, since all remote objects of the one are re- 
mote objects of the other, though touch contributes 
no portion of tlieir specific pleasure, form the repre- 
sentational framework of the next class of direct 
emotions, the pleasures and pains of which are plea- 
sures and pains of admiration. These are the aesthetic 
emotions, properly so called. Reference Ishould be 
made here to 11. 12. in which the pleasure and 
pain of admiration in sights fend sounds was described 
in its earliest or sensational stage. The aesthetic 
emotions take up those sensations repeated in re- 
presentation. When I hear a piece of music of a 
length greater than can be perceived by the ear at 
once, I represent the beginning of it when it reaches 
its close, and compare the two; the pleasure or pain 
which results from or arises in this comparison is a 
pleasure or pain of admiration, only difierent from 
that in sensation by the greater amount of repre- 
sentation or memory involved. Similarly in a pic- 
ture, the harmony of form, the correspondence of 
an object here to an object there, all that is called 
technically “composition,” difiers only in quantity, 
subtilty, and complexity, from the arrangement of 
shapes in a kaleidoscope which I can take in at a 
glance. The subtilties of composition which Mr. 
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Ruskin points out in Turner’s pictures, Mod. Ptun- booki. 
ters, Part viii. Chap.^iL, and the harmony of parts parthi. 
in a, Greek statue, or in one by Michael Angelo, in ^ 
a Greek Temple or Gothic Cathedral, all repeat the 
same pleasure on a larger scale, a scale which re- 
quires representation as well as presentation. Add 
now to this source of pleasure that which gives plea- 
sures of<enjoyment in sound or sight alone, as the 
harmony of different kinds of musical instruments 
and that of different colours, and suppose both kinds 
of pleasure combined, either in the piece of music 
or in the picture, statue, or temple, and there will 
arise^from the combination a ncAv pleasure which is 
at once a pleasure of admiration and of enjoyment, 
but in which the former element largely preponder- 
ates; since even the pleasure of enjoyment is given 
only by a comparison of two kinds or qualities of 
sensation, each pleasing h^ itself. This whole plea- 
sureable emotion, in which the pleasure is chiefly 
one of admiration, is ajsthetic emotion. The general 
name for f.hc object of the ajsthetic emotions, of that 
quality in the representational framework which is 
aesthetic emotion on its emotional side, is Beauty if 
pleasureable. Deformity or ugliness if painful. In 
this way, in representation, the object of hearing 
and the object of sight develop, or become distin- 
guished into, a double character, an emotion and its 
framework ; or ^ other words, the sounds and sights 
in which representatkm is involved, when they arc 
of a regular, harmonious, or musical kind, become 
the frameworks of emotions which, from their similar 
character, are called by one general name, aesthetic 
emotion, or the sense of beauty. The beauty is the 
characteristic of the framework, the sense of beauty 
VOL. I. 
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is the asstlietic emotion with which we contemplate 
the framework, its pervading emotional aspect. 

2. Let us now examine farther this pleasure^ble 
aesthetic emotion, the object of which is beauty. Since 
it consists in representation, and representation re- 
quires a certain considerable length of time both in 
objects of hearing and in objects of sight, two things 
must be distinguished in it; first, the whole object 
may be treated as a whole, or statically; secondly, 
it may be treated as a movement, or dynamically. 
Take first a piece of music. Statically considered it 
is harmony; dynamically it is melody. The move- 
ment from note to note, different yet agreable in 
their relations of pitch and quality, is melody. The 
quick succession of many notes, each of which is not 
far removed in pitch from that before it* and after 
it, is a pleasure of enjoyment from its ease or facility; 
it is the emotion of cheerfulness, gaiety, or joy. The 
interruption of this succession by several long in- 
tervals of pitch between the notes, when equally 
rapid, gives a sense of difficulty or pain. A slow 
succession gives the sense of gravity or dulness ; if 
interrupted by long intervals of pitch it adds diffi- 
culty or pain. Again, ■when the succession of sounds 
is emphasised by loudness or intensity in some of the 
notes as contrasted with others, or by longer inter- 
vals of time interposed between some than between 
others, the succession is broken up into feet or mea- 
sures, and a character is impressed upon the suc- 
cession, which character is also one of enjoyment 
not of admiration. But when these feet are per- 
ceived to have a relation to one another, when they 
form a system, then we pass over into harmony as 
well as melody. 
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3. When we dwell upon the melody or succession 
of sounds, we usuaUy^represent it to ourselves as a 
movement of some visual object along a line in space ; 
as indeed with all objects occupying time, — space 
serving as the logic of time and objects m it, as al- 
ready remarked in “Time and Space” § 58. The 
breadth of this imaginary line in space is given by 
the number of different but simultaneous sounds in 
which the harmony of the music resides. But not 
only the number of different simultaneous sounds 
will give the representation of breadth, but also low- 
ness of pitch ; a single bass note repeated will give 
the impression of a broad line ; a high note of a nar- 
row line; and the music then dwindles as it were 
to a thread. According then to the number of the 
simultaneous sounds, and according to their pitch, 
the melody broadens or narrows in its line of pro- 
gression. Sometimes, when in any portion of the 
line a deep bass is heard with a succession of high 
notes, the breadth of the line given by the bass is 
represeiuod as a dark background upon which plays, 
like summer lightning upon clouds, or a chain of 
fireflies upon a dark pool, the succession of high 
notes to which is committed the carrying on of the 
melody. 

4. To turn now to the case of speech. The ana- 
lysis of spoken words must include the formal and 
material elements of sound, and be based upon that 
distinction, time, together with the three material 
qualities of colour, pitch, and intensity. In spoken 
words accordingly there can be distinguished, first, 
the length or quantity of syllables; this is neces- 
sarily great if the syllabic contains much or com- 
plicated consonantal sound or noise together with 
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its vowel sound ; consider for instance the quantity 
of the German word Fortpflan|ungsge8chwindigkeit ; 
and the vowel sound may be lengthened without 
such consonantal sound. Secondly, there is the em- 
phasis, or weight as it may conveniently be called, 
which consists either in lengthening a syllable, or 
in making it louder than the rest, or in making 
a pause before or after it. To give emphasis or 
weight we must have recourse either to loudness or 
to time; an emphatic whisper gives weight only by 
length or by pausing. Thirdly, there is accent, which 
consists in a high or low pitch. These three modes 
of spoken sound, length, weight, and pitch, are the 
circumstances uj)on which turn the different modes 
of pronunciation and different characters of speech 
among different nations and in different individuals. 
The English and Germans, for instance, speak by 
weight ; there is always one syllable at least in their 
words which is marked in their speaking as of greater 
weight than the rest; in German this syllable is al- 
ways that which contains the ground meaning of the 
word, as distinguished from its suffix or affix; for 
instance, the W(»rd before adduced is pronounced 
Fortpfldnzungsgeschwindigkeit. In English it is this 
same syllable in words of Saxon origin ; but in words 
of Latin origin the tendency is to give weight to the 
first syllable in the word, or to move the emphasis 
towards it, as for instance in the words miracle, illus- 
trated, admirable. This circumstance gives to Eng- 
lish great variety of emphasis ; and both English and 
German possess a spring and vigour from the cir- 
cumstance of their moving by emphasis. French on 
the contrary disregards emphasis and moves by ac- 
cent; every syllable has equal weight, but some have 
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a higher pitch than others. This gives French a 
great delicacy and reftnement, but at the same time, 
to English ears at least, a certain fettered or artificial 
character, which however may be entirely owing to 
want of familiarity with it. It is obvious that these 
and similar circumstances and modes of pronuncia- 
tion must have the greatest influence upon the ver- 
sification^and even prose composition of different na- 
tions. For instance, however the Greeks and Latins 
may have spoken, their verses were composed, in the 
classical times at least, on the principle of quantity, 
and not on that either of weight or of accent. The 
pronyinciation of Latin however seems to have been 
by weight ; but weiglit determined by quantity, the 
quantity of the penultimate syllable. If this was 
long, it Atas emphasised ; if short, the antepenulti- 
mate. Fourthly, in all spoken words there is tone, 
which is the colour of th» sound. This varies with 
the emotion, of which it becomes the chief exponent. 
This circumstance, which must have its cause in the 
physical organisation, namely, the dc])endence of the 
muscles of the organs of voice on the nervous cen- 
tres, is most probably one cause of the tones and 
colour-harmonics of music calling up emotions, in 
consequence of our habitually associating with cer- 
tain emotions certain kinds of tone of voice, which 
have been their natural expression ; for it is the 
colour-harmonies in music ^vhich are, of all its fea- 
tures, the most closely connected with the emotion 
which pervades it. However this *may be, the fact 
remains, that it is the tone or colour of voice in 
speaking, and not loudness, length, or pitch, not 
emphasis or accent, which is the immediate and un- 
mistakeable expression of emotion, and of those emo- 
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tions most which are least dependent on an intellec- 
tual framework, such as love^ and hate, veneration 
and scorn, the most deeply seated and the piost 
purely emotional of all mental feelings. 

5. Rhythm and metre are to spoken words what 
melody is to music ; when melody is itself rhyth- 
mical or metrical it becomes a tune, or song music. 
Tone, quantity, emphasis, and accent, are* common 
to music and speech, and depend on the three quali- 
ties of sound, colour, intensity, and pitch, together 
with the formal clement of time. Singing combines 
the two modes, music and speech, and leans some- 
times to music, sometimes to S2)eech by the metrical 
element preponderating in it ; the sense of the words 
does not i)roperly belong to sound at all. Singing 
in fact differs from speech by the pleasure of sound 
alone being insisted on and aimed at ; hence the 
noises at the begiiming and end of words are elimi- 
nated as much as j)ossible, and the vowels brought 
into prominence. Certain colours of sound cannot 
be produced without certain vowels being produced 
with them. (Prof. Helmholtz’ work already quoted, 
Absch. 5 .) The different feet, metres, and rhythms, 
of speech have characters of their own, just as the 
different kinds of melody have ; in fact they com- 
pose a melody of sj)eech. They are all movements 
which may be imagined as of visual objects in space, 
just as melodies are ; and the pleasure derived from 
them is also predominantly a pleasure of enjoyment. 
The trochaic movement is like a trot, the anapaestic 
like a gallop ; the ana^eaest seems to leap down, the 
dactyl to leap up ; the trochee starts forward from 
impulse, the iambus pauses for reflection. Although 
we have no dactyls, trochees, and so on, in English, 
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yet we have collections of syllables analogous to booki. 
them, and analogous ^movements of rhythm, for the paotui. 
weighty syllables become centres round which the ^ 
less weighty are grouped, thus forming feet, of syl- 
lables irregular in number. A verse is a certain 
number of such weighty syllables, or feet; with a 
middle pause, if they are more than three. The 
subtil differences in weight between different sylla- 
bles is that which gives its great variety to English 
verse, which is one of its greatest beauties. Take 
for instance : 

‘‘ llie loaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine 
• head, 

The blooms of dewy Siiring shall gleam beneath thy feet : 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the 
• dead, 

Ei’c midnight’s fix)wii and morning’s smile, cro thou and peace may 
meet.’’ 

• 

How far the character which we attribute to melo- 
dics, rhythms, and metres, is due to the ease of their 
own movement, and how far to the association of 
these movements with other objects of enjoyment, 
is a question difficult to disentangle, but may per- 
haps receive some light when we come to consider 
the reflective elements in ajsthetic emotion. 

6. The harmony of a piece of music presents a 
far more complicated aspect than its melody. The 
harmony goes throughout its melody and gives it 
its character from beginning to end, so that the two 
are inseparable and produce but one complex effect. 

In fact there is harmony between the notes of each 
chord simultaneously struck, and there is harmony 
between successive chords at various distances from 
each other, and notably between tfie first and last 
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chords of the whole piece. The latter kind of har- 
mony depends obviously on ^representation. One 
chord or one note prepares another ; discords must 
be resolved, that is, must lead up to concords ; the 
whole piece is thus an evolution of harmonised sounds 
according to organic laws of growth. These two 
kinds of harmony may be called the harmony of 
simultaneously heard sounds and the haftuony of 
melody or movement. Besides these there are those 
two kinds of harmony which have been already dis- 
tinguished in § 11, as the harmony of pitch and the 
harmony of colour. Every note in our musical in- 
struments is a coloured note. A chord is a harmony 
of colours, as a single coloured note is a harmony of 
pitches. Modern music, which like modem meta- 
physical philosophy depends upon the subj^tive side 
of phenomena being more systematically treated and 
examined, which subjective side in music is the emo- 
tion expressed peculiarly by colour and colour har- 
mony in sound, and by tone of voice in spoken sound, 
— modern music is distinguished by taking as its 
fundamental principle the harmony of colours as dis- 
tinguished from the more harmony of pitches. The 
chord not the note is the imit, the individual, in its 
republic of sound. And this greater complexity and 
fulness of the unit is itself sufficient to give prepon- 
derance to colour harmony ; since every added note 
increases it, while simple harmony or harmony of 
pitch is already at its maximum. Its laws once 
ascertained and applied, no increase of this harmony 
or of pleasure from it is possible ; they become nega- 
tive laws, limits, within or in obedience to which 
new combinations of sound may give new pleasure ; 
a new pleasure* which must arise from the melting 
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together of concordant coloured sounds, just as the 
colour of a single no^ arises from the melting to> 
geth^r of the harmonics with the groxmd tone. The 
combination of these chords themselves, their simul- 
taneous execution whether on one or several instru- 
ments, or by voices in part- singing, gives the final 
extension to the principle of colour harmony. The 
chief pleasure and interest in music no longer lies 
in the melody alone, upon which it was necessarily 
thrown back when the simultaneous harmonies were 
meagre in colour; but the rich combinations of 
colour harmony take at least an equal place with 
it, sqfving as they do for the expression of strong 
and yet subtil emotion, as well as delighting the 
sense with fulness of harmonious sound. 

7. Th8 entire tramework, then, of the assthetic 
emotion or sense of beauty in music consists of a 
series of combined and aaalysable sounds, in which 
we may distinguish, first, the movement or melody, 
to which belong the intensity and the time measure- 
ment; secondly, the harmony in both its modes 
simultaneous and successive, in each of which it is 
a harmony of coloured sounds, and as such is again 
analysable into a harmony of pitches. The organic 
arrangement of these elements by the musical com- 
poser, the composition or structure of a piece of 
music, is its objective beauty, (he representational 
and partly presentative framework of the assthetic 
emotion which we experience in hearing it played 
or sung. The reflective emotions which are com- 
bined with this framework and with its ajsthetic emo- 
tion constitute the poetry of music. These must be 
reserved for the Part which treats of the reflective 
emotions. The harmony of colour and of chords, 
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and the combination of this kind of harmony with 
melody, is that in which th^se reflective emotions 
arise. * 

8. Music is not an imitative art. Its sounds 
imitate nothing ; for, if you say that they imitate 
the sounds of the* human voice, this is not imita- 
tion but repetition of sound ; singing is itself music. 
Speech may in some cases be imitative, hs fear in- 
stance in onomatopoeic names; but usually it is not 
imitative but simply designative, the sound being, 
at present at least, whatever it may have been in 
the origin of language, arbitrarily attached to the 
representation of the thing. Music then is nqf imi- 
tative. Painting, on the other hand, really imitates 
objects which differ from it in the nature of the 
space they occupy ; a surface is made to Iresemble a 
solid; and the correctness of the imitation is often 
a great part of the lesthstic pleasure. In painting 
you have a language with a meaning, the meaning 
lying in the representations of the object imitated, 
or called up by means of the picture. A piece of 
music on the contrary is the thing itself, contains 
its own mcjming; the succession and combination of 
its notes are picture and thing pictured in one; there 
are no images behind them; they are the framework 
of the emotion and its only framework. Bearing 
this fundamental difference in mind, let us turn to 
the examination of objects of sight. Since they in- 
clude representation by requiring time to perceive 
them in all their parts, we shall And in them the 
two modes statical and d 3 mamical, just as in the case 
of music. But in objects of sight it is the statical 
element which is first offered to us; not the dyna- 
mical, as in hearing, where we have to isolate a 
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portion of the movement from the rest, as an air, a 
piece of eight bars, adverse, a foot, in order to treat 
it statically at all. In objects of sight we see the 
representations at rest; in natural objects they move 
of themselves, in works of art the movement is im- 
plied and inferred ; this is what is technically called 
the “motive” of the picture or statue, namely, the 
point or incident in it which determines the action. 
The past and the future of the visible object is al- 
ways present to the thought of the spectator. In 
works of architecture this element is wanting; they 
have no movement except such as we import into 
then^ by imagining arches as springing, spires as 
shooting upward, and so forth. Their life is to stand 
at rest, in contrast with the living beings which sur- 
round theSn ; and this kind of permanency is shared 
with them by other works of art. It may be re- 
marked too that architecture is not an imitative art, 
differing therein from painting and resembling music. 
Sculpture must be regarded as imitative, though in 
a far less degree than painting. It has a beauty of 
its own, which allies it to architecture and allows us 
to take pleasure in statues treated stiffly and non- 
realistjcally, either as accompaniments to architec- 
ture or as standing alone. Its being actually in 
three dimensions, a solid capable of standing alone, 
makes a statue truly less imitative instead of more, 
as we might at first expect from its being thus more 
similar to the objects which it imitates. It acquires 
an independence, some of the independence of music 
and architecture, and disdains to serve merely as a 
language with a meaning behind it. Hence the re- 
pugnance excited by statues which are coloured so 
as to imitate the figures of real life. The slightest 
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tinge of colour, purposely introduced, upon a statue 
makes it to some extent produce the effect of a beau- 
tiful toy ; and the more so, the more completely dt is 
coloured. 

9 . The movements of living beings are what an- 
swer to melody in music. These combine pleasure 
of enjoyment with pleasure of admiration, the former 
arising from ease and uninterrupted facility^ or power 
overcoming obstacles with little effort, the latter 
from proportion and beauty of shape preserved in 
the successive forms assumed in the movement. 
Dances are one of the chief modes in which these 
two pleasures are combined. But in pictures and 
statues which do not move it is a chief point of 
excellence that the movements antecedent and sub- 
sequent which are implied, and between ‘which the 
moment given in the picture or statue stands, should 
be such as- to be easy and natural consequences of 
that moment. In this respect, the aesthetic emotion 
of beauty in painting and sculpture passes over into 
one which is an imagination as well as a direct emo- 
tion. I conclude these remarks by repeating, that 
the aesthetic emotions, whether arising in sights or 
sounds, arc carried up into reflection and coipbined 
with the reflective emotions, which constitute their 
poetry. They begin in the sensations of sight and 
hearing ; then in direct representation they receive 
their emotional character as aesthetic emotions; and 
finally in combination with reflective emotions, such 
as love, revenge, pride, pity, and so on, they become 
the basis of poetry in all its kinds. 

§ 19. 1 . We now come to emotions which include 
a comparison between the objects in their frame- 
work. When one of these objects is comparatively 
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new to us, or if a presentation entirely new, and at 
the same time unlike j^hat we have seen before, the 
two objects together are the* framework of the emo- 
tion of Surprise. When this unlikeness continues, 
so that both objects are familiar but unlike, there is 
Wonder. Astonishment is a great degree or uiten- 
sity of surprise. When the new and unlike object 
is of suclf a kind in some of its features as to excite 
grief or aversion, there is Dread or Terror. When 
it is such as to excite joy or fondness, it is the object 
of Mirth, or jo3^ul surprise, and to this belongs the 
phenomenon of laughing for joy. The comparison 
of ne}v and old, familiar and unfamiliar, is the basis 
of the character of all these objects, and of the 
emotions w;hich they are said to excite. When the 
two objects are familiar and old but incongruous in 
juxtaposition, being at the same time not such as to 
excite dread, there arises •the simply laughable, the 
comic, or absurd. But of this incongruity there are 
two kinds ; either the incongruity lies in the frame- 
work, the formal relations of the two objects which 
are brought forcibly together by some one or more 
points of relation in which they arc congruous or 
by extraneous causes, or it lies in their emotional 
element, the one being an object of admiration, es- 
teem, or fondness, the other of the reverse, fn the 
former case, the contrast of thqught or conception, 

* there arises the sense of the witty ; in the latter, the 
contrast of emotion, there arises the sense of the 
humorous. The interest of wit lies solely in the in- 
tellectual incongruity of the congruous, or congruity 
of the incongruous, that is, in a play of intellect. 
The interest of humour lies in the incongruity of 
the emotions, serious feelings with gay, important 
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with tr ifling emotions, which are brought together 
under one intellectual conception or image. But 
wit and humour and their subdivisions must be re- 
served for treatment under the imaginative division 
of the direct emotions; for it is as actions, or when 
purposely invented or created, that their nature is 
best seen; when the desire for them prompts the 
imagination to pursue them. As passions Or desires, 
wit and humour, the foundations of which have been 
now described, pass over into imaginative emotions. 
To return now to surprise or wonder, their common 
source. 

2. Wonder is an emotion arising in contri^t or 
dissimilarity of the familiar with the unfamiliar. This 
is an uneasy emotion ; there arises then in it a desire 
to bring the two dissimilar objects into agreement; 
ease or the absence of effort in holding the two ob- 
jects together in the mind is the motive, or thing 
desired, and is thus the foundation of the logical law 
of Parcimony, “ frustra fit per plura quod fieri i)Otest 
per pauciora,” a law for Conation. The desire to 
assimilate the dissimilar, to equate the unequal, to 
measure the disproportioned, is the desire or passion 
which arises in the emotion -of wonder ; an intellectual 
desire, as the emotion is intellectual, an emotion of 
comparison. For it is not the particular feeling or 
emotion pervading each of the dissimilar objects 
which is ground or object of wonder or of its desire, ' 
but merely the fact of their dissimilarity or contrast. 
Anything oir ever 3 d;hing may be the object of won- 
der and of the desire for removing it ; the desire and 
the emotion are general, universal, in reference to all 
objects whatever. The desire therefore is intellec- 
tual and general, a desire for knowledge. Hence the 
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truth of Aristotle’s well known remark, that wonder i. 

is the parent of philoMphy. There is in English no p^^?n. 
singlp good name for the desire of knowledge ; for if § i». 
we call it curiosity or inquisitiveness we are describing 
it by its results, characterising it by what it appears to 
be in contrast to something else, not .defining it. The 
whole of purely intellectual activity, of the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, rests not upon the desire 
to know much or to know more than at present, for 
we easily acquiesce in a limit to our knowledge once 
ascertained to be irremovable, but upon the desire 
to remove an incongruity or dissimilarity in things 
which we already know or suspect to exist. Hence 
springs the a priori certainty of the axiom in Kant, 

In natura non datur saltus, non datur hiatus ; to 
which he adds also — ^non datur casus, non datur fa- 
tum. That is to say, we cannot acquiesce in their 
continuance, but must endeavour to fill up the gap. 

The name 1 would propose instead of curiosity is 
logical instinct. 

j. iJm, although wonder is itself uneasy and re- 
quires removing by the completion of knowledge, the 
whole activity, of which it is the first step, is not 
painful but pleasurable ; the want and its satisfaction 
together are an activity which is a natural need, and 
the absence of which is painful. This absence of the 
activity of wonder, logical instinct,,and knowledge, is 
one branch of the feeling of Ennui; the other branch 
is the absence of emotional activity. In the first 
branch there is a craving for activity on the part o^ 
the intellect, which requires its natural food and sti- 
mulus. If wonder is the parent of philosophy, ennui 
is the parent of wonder, in the sense of being the 
appetite or hunger for intellectual activity, as it is 
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S 19. 4. Before leaving this group of emotions I jnust 

arising from mention one peculiar feeling, which seems to belong 
conipanson. to.bc a particular mode of dread or terror, 

but for which I -confess I am at a loss to assign a 
representational framework. Perhaps the very cir- 
cumstance that there is no framework at hi^d in the 
feeling may be partly itself a constituent of its cha- 
racter. I mean to speak of that peculiar kind of awe 
or dread which makes the night-feai*s of children, 
and at times of older people also ; which seems to be 
the same with the feeling, often sudden and marked 
in the moment of its arising, inspired by lonely moun- 
tain tops, or monuments of human agency in long 
deserted places, or by caverns or woods when we 
visit them alone. There is perhaps no better name 
for this feeling than Eeriness. It would seem that 
animals are not exempt from it ; that children suffer 
most from it ; and that the unoccupied mind is most 
liable to it. If it should be thought, as is not un- 
likely, that it is a feeling or consciousness of the pre- 
sence of one’s self without this consciousness being 
represented in a distinct shape, it would then be the 
emotion attending the first dawning of refleetion or 
self-consciousness. It must be held too that men in 
the earliest stages of civilisation are the most subject 
to it, and feel it the most frequently and the most 
strongly, and on the incitement of the greatest num- 
ber of objects ; that it is in fact the main ingredient 
in what is to them religion, but which we are apt to 
call superstition. And this view seems to be con- 
firmed by the circumstance that religious feeling is 
the special antidote to the pain of eeriness, as many 
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an understaiiidMig mother no doubt instructs her chil* 
dren ; an ai^llldote which combats the shadowy terror 
with weapons more subtil and penetrating than its 
own, namely, with the sense of repose beneath the 
protection of Almighty Grod, from whom no secrets 
are hid. 

§ 20. I. In aU the emotions hitherto examined 
there ha#, been involved only the representation of 
objects as they have been actually presented ; for in 
speaking of music and painting we have' considered 
them from the spectator’s not the composer’s point 
of view ; memory alone has been employed. But 
wher^new combinations of objects are introduced by 
redintegration, that is, old objects broken up and 
their fragments recombined in other shapes, this is 
to introduce new objects ; and this kind of redinte- 
gration, whether it is spontaneous or voluntary, is 
imagination. First, objects of aversion or grief re- 
presented as future, or as likely to become presenta- 
tions again, are objects of Fear. The representation 
of them as future is imaginative, since' the remem- 
bered object is thereby represented .in a new com- 
bination ; an evil is imagined, the same with the old 
in point of content, but different from it in the circum- 
stances which introduce and follow it. The simple 
consideration of happening in the future makes the 
representation imaginative. This is the simplest case; 
but the content of the future evil may also be repre- 
sented as slightly different from before; this is an 
additional imaginative change. In the same way ob- 
jects of joy or of fondness, represented as future, are 
imagined, and then become objects of Hope. It is 
plain that all the differences which attach to the ob- 
jects and emotions of grief, joy, aversion, and fond- 
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ness, will attach also to fear and hope ; and this will 
be the case also when they vare carried over into 
reflection, or when personal or reflective emotions 
are their objects. It is noticeable that the emotions 
of hope and fear refer indUferently to the historical 
past and the historical future ; it is in the order of 
cognition that they refer only to the future. We say, 
for instance, that we hope or fear that aching has 
happened when we know that the event has already 
decided one Avay or the other. The emotions refer 
only to the state of our knowledge and feeling about 
objects, not to the state those objects are really in 
did we know it. Yet the general knowledgf! that 
the event has been decided, though we do not know 
in what way, is not without effect upon the emotions 
of hope and fear, since it modifies the frafheworks of 
those emotions. Its effect is to lessen the agitation 
of doubt as to the causes "vtliich tend to produce cither 
result, and to fix the thoughts upon the consequences 
first of one result, then of the other, and so to brace 
the mind to the contemplation of either alternative. 

2. The representation or imagination of the future 
in hope and fear brings into emotion a new element, 
that of certainty or uncertainty. The certainty of 
anything happening is a feeling which depends on 
the strength of the association connecting it with the 
rest of the framework, whether the links or steps in. 
association are few or many; and the strength of the 
association depends in many cases on actual know- 
ledge and reasoning. If it is a mere feeling without 
good grounds, the association is precarious; and the 
grounds may vary in quality. In itself, however, 
certainty is a feeling, a feeling of connection between 
two objects of representation; and this feeling of cer- 
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tointy has many degrees, firom perfect certainty, if 
the connection is indissoluble, to mere suspicion if 
the connection is feeble or fluctuating. The other 
element in hope and fear is the pleasure or pain, of 
all kinds, of the objects feared or hoped for ; and 
this differs both in kind and in degree of intensity. 
These two elements are the whole of hope and of 
fear tak^ generally; for in so doing we abstract 
from the particular objects, with their particular plea- 
sures and pains, which may be feared or hoped for, 
and retain the feature of pleasure and pain which is 
common to all ; the object of every hope being plea- 
sure^le, of every fear painful. Now these two ele- 
ments, that of certainty or uncertainty and that of 
pleasure or pain, supply each other’s place and each 
other’s deficiency, in all cases where action is taken 
upon the emotions of hope or fear. “ A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the Hbush” expresses this rela- 
tion of the two elements. Between two courses of 
action, of which one offers a small but certain, the 
other a great but uncertain, enjoyment, the choice 
will fix upon that the elements of which taken to- 
gether outbalance the elements of the other taken 
together. The balance is struck by the vividness of 
the feeling ; there are no means of accurate measure- 
ment of either element separately ; the fact of choice * 
alone decides which is the weightiest. Yet the two 
elements can be accurately measured against each 
other, as is done in betting. You can measure the 
degree of certainty by the sum of money a man is 
willing to pay if his opinion is wrong; because, the 
more certain he feels, the more money he will stake 
upon his opinion. In this case the motive to stake 
the money must come from elsewhere; since there 
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is otherwise no reason for his comparing the amount 
of pleasure he will lose with Jihe degree of his cer- 
tainty ; his wish to enforce his opinion on others, or 
to convince them of his own conviction, is here the 
motive of his bet ; this wish being supposed fixed, 
the certainty is measured by the sum he will stake. 
There is another kind of betting, in which the money 
to be won or lost is itself the motive, as orf the turf; 
here the degree of certainty is measured directly by 
the odds given and taken; the greater the chance in 
favour of any horse winning, the higher will be the 
sum which his backers undertake to pay if he loses, 
the smaller that which they will receive if he /wins ; 
and conversely, the less the probability of his win- 
ning, the higher the sum to be paid to his backers. 
The greater certainty is compensated by ftie less ad- 
vantage, the greater advantage by the less certainty. 
Yet in all these cases there is always the unknown 
element of the character of the person; the measure- 
ment is only valid for one individual and shows only 
the comparative strength of the two feelings in his 
mind ; but a certain degree of similarity there must 
be in the estimate formed by all who make bets, and 
the degrees of certainty admit of estimation by evi- 
dence open to all. — The same balance between the 
certainty and the importance of the feelings in the 
mind of the man who has to act upon them is shown 
in judicial verdicts. A jury always requires more 
stringent evidence to convict a man of a crime where 
the penalty is death, than where there is a minor 
offence and a smaller punishment The verdict in- 
flicts the greater or the less pain; the juryman there- 
fore requires it to be balanced in his mind by greater 
certainty in the one case, by less in the other. 
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3. The choice of action always depends upon the 
balance of these two elements in combination, upon 
theis total in one case outweighing their total in an- 
other case ; but reasoning, or action which is reasoning 
alone, has to do only with the element of certainty, 
and in this to consider the validity of the reasons on 
which associations depend, apart from the apparent 
certainty t)r strength of the resulting association it- 
self, and apart from the importance or intensity of 
the feeling in the objects compared ; and thus it sup- 
plies the premises of which choice or action is the 
conclusion. For all action, choice, feeling, or desire, 
may J)e represented in an intellectual form, in the 
form of a proposition. One object in representation, 
with the emotion belonging to it, may be affirmed 
or denied* of another object with its emotion; for 
every emotion has its framework or object in repre- 
sentation, and these objects arc connected together 
in trains of association or redintegration. Desire is 
affirmation that an object makes part of our trains 
of association, asserts that it belongs to our con- 
sciousness ; dislike or repulsion of an object is nega- 
tion of it, or denying that it is part of our train. 
"£(rr/ h’ OTSg h ^tavoia xardpuffis xeti tout i» 

Koci pvyfi. Eud. Eth. v. 2. Desire or re- 
pulsion of an object is therefore affirmation or denial 
of its presence in consciousness, as part of our con- 
sciousness or world ; affirmation or denial of its ex- 
istence generally; as opposed to affirming or denying 
one object of another, both being existent or objects 
of consciousness. It is true that this denial in re- 
pulsion does not remove from consciousness or from 
existence altogether, i. e. does not annihilate, the 
thing denied; fhat this affirmation in desire does 
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not produce or create the thing affirmed; any more 
than affirmation or denial properly so called, affirm- 
ing or denying one thing of another in consciousness, 
or predication as commonly understood, imports into 
or removes from existence or consciousness the things 
affirmed or denied of other things. But the effect 
is to distinguish two worlds, two consciousnesses, an 
Ego and a True Ego as I have called it fii “ Time 
and Space” § 64 . All that is desired is affirmed to 
belong, all that is repelled is denied to belong, to 
the True Ego, or the man as he wishes to be ; it is 
the distinction between Seyn generally and that part 
of 80301 which is SoUen. And it is precisely the 
same with ordinary predication, namely, that it 
makes two great categories of truths ; all positive, 
affirmative, propositions fall on one side, all negative 
propositions fall on the other. All real knowledge 
consists in or is expressed by affirmative proposi- 
tions ; negative iffopositions serve to give distinct- 
ness to these; they are the record of errors; but 
truth itself is entirely affirmative. 

4. In desire and repulsion, then, is laid the foun- 
dation for the thought or conception of the End of 
man, of a limitation of a portion of the field of his 
objects or states of consciousness fi’om the rest, as 
good and as true; good because they are desired, 
true because they are affirmed of himself, which af- 
firmation distinguishes his true self. Yet this is but 
the groimdwork of which the reflective modes of de- 
sire and repulsion are the completion. For it is only 
in reflection that the man attains for himself the in- 
sight that his desire and repulsion have this force, 
and consequently only in reflection that he can judge, 
criticise, and correct them. It is proper however to 
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give their significance here, where they have their booki. 
origin, in the direct emotions of hope and fear; for 
at this point we are at the very springs of action, . _ . 
and it is here if at all that action can be properly 
analysed. Every state of consciousness consists of 
a formal and a material element ; every emotion 
consists of a representational framework and its per- 
vading emotion ; every desire contains the feeling of 
some degree of certainty in addition to the emotion ; 
and the total of these two elements, when balanced 
against ’the same two elements in another desire, 
determines the choice of the one desire, or desired 
object, as a thing to be done or possessed in prefer- 
ence to the other. Every step just described is a 
cognition as well as a feeling; it is a cognition in 
virtue of tts formal element and its representational 
framework; and the connection between representa- 
tions is cognition, and capable of expression in pro- 
positions. Desire, choice, volition, repulsion, are 
expressed in propositions the terms of which, their 
subject and predicate, lie respectively in conscious- 
ness on one side and the objects of consciousness on 
the other; the predicates of the affirmative propo- 
sitions are taken up into consciousness, those of the 
negative are excluded, and thus form severally two 
modes or donuiins of consciousness, the True Ego 
and its opposite. Again, all action is included and 
described in this analysis ; there is nothing left out- 
side for action to be; there is no residuary Ding- 
an-sich of action; form and matter, thought and 
feeling, representation and emotion, constitute the 
whole of existence and of consciousness. It is action 
itself which is thus analysed. When in consequence 
of a desire I act, what happens is, that a presentation 
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^OK I. or a new representation follows upon the representa- 
pabt III. tion which is desire ; “ following” however is juxta- 
§ 20. position in time. This sequence is action, an 4 .the 
potions action is capable of exhaustive analysis into form and 
matter, thought and feeling; and the different modes 
of these, whether separately or in combination, are 
different modes of action, such as, for instance, rea- 
soning, volition, muscular movement for ar purpose, 
attention. Again, I may act blindly or without 
choice, without any balancing of desires against each 
other; this is spontaneous action, as opposed to volun- 
tary, a mere continuation of the chain of states of 
consciousness; and this spontaneous action is obvi- 
ously capable of analysis into the same elements, 
with the exception of those constituting choice and 
comparison. Regarded as a cognitive movement ex- 
pressed by a proposition, action, whether spontaneous 
or voluntary, is affirmative^ between objects the terms 
of which, their subject and predicate, lie where those 
of desire lie, namely, in consciousness already exist- 
ing on the one side and in possible objects of con- 
sciousness on the other. The action adds one more 
state of consciousness to those already belonging to 
it; it is an added moment of conscious life; what it 
omits to do or to think or to feel it excludes, and 
thereby impliedly denies. All action is affirmation 
of a new object belonging to the Ego; whether or 
not to the True Ego can only be determined by re- 
flective action afterwards. There is then no oppo- 
site to action taken simply, as repulsion is opposite 
to desire; the opposite of action is omission; hence 
the only implied character of its negative. Its ne- 
gations, being mere omissions, are all non-existent. 
Spontaneous action is the forward movement of con- 
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sciousness simply, vc^bntaTy action its forward mayp- 
ment on one road chos^ out of several. 

Sf Some degree of uncertainty is requisite to 
hope and fear; when imagination is exercised on 
past events which have been pleasureable or pain- 
ful, but of which we know not only that they have 
been, but also how they have been decided, the re- 
sulting emotions are very different. For instance, 
when we remember the past as it has actually been, 
and imagine at the same time what it might have 
been, we feel either grief, joy, aversion, or fondness, 
but not as carried up into either hope or fear. In 
the known past these feelings become the counter- 
parts of hope and fear which are in the unknown 
past or in the future; and may be called congratu- 
lation and regret. If the actual past remembered 
is better than the image we compare it with, we 
congratulate ourselves andt rejoice ; if worse, we re- 
gret it. The pleasures and pains of the four emo- 
tions, hope, fear, congratulation, regret, like those of 
the four which they have combined with them, joy, 
grief, fondness, aversion, are pleasures and pains of 
enjo^ent not of admiration. Regret and congratu- 
lation Aave also, like the rest, their reflective modes. 

§ 21N&. It remains to examine that group of emo- 
tions whidii are the different modes of wonder and 
of mirth when carried up into iinagination. Mirth 
itself, it has been seen, is founded on wonder, and 
therefore includes comparison. When comparison 
is made between any objects for the mere sake of 
the pleasure of comparing them, new points of re- 
semblance and difference being sought for in them, 
or when a new representation is sought in order to 
compare it with an old one, the movement of thought 
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is called Fancy ; and fancy is tilerefore the conunon 
parent of all modes of imaginative mirth. The plea- 
sure or interest of fancy lies solely in itself, aijd it 
is in this respect similar to poetry, for all poetry is 
“ dedicated to joy,” and has no purpose beyond itself, 
does not aim at proving or inculcating anything, but 
is an energy or whose end is in itself and in its 
own movement. This circumstance being' common 
to fancy and poetry, it hapj)en8 that the best in- 
stances of fancy will be found in poetry. Fancy has 
been distinguished from poetical imagination by both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge ; its characteristics are 
that it arbitrarily connects the most dissimilay and 
disjoins the most similar images, is sportive, discur- 
sive, inventive ; and secondly, that it is intellectual 
in respect of the mode of its passing from bne image 
to another, comparison and analogy being its means. 
Its purpose is not, like that of poetical imagination, 
to find and express emotional truth, but, under the 
stimulus of any emotion, to exercise the faculty of 
comparison of images, which will certainly thus be 
coloured by emotion, but will not be its adequate 
expression. For instance, under the stimulus of love, 
Romeo says of Juliet at her window, at night, 

“ Two of tlio fairest stare in all* the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return 

a fancy which shows the activity and the kind of acti- 
vity of Romeo’s mind, but does not express his real 
thought. ‘Again, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 

Lysander. How now, my love ! why is your cheek so palet 
How chance the roses there do &de so &st? 

Herniia. Belike for want of tain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of my oyes. 
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Again, under the stimulus of grief, Arthur to Hu- 

bert in King John, • Pam-hl 

" Ah, ncme but in this iron would do it! Imi^n^ve 

The iron of itself, tliongh heat rod-hot, 

Approaching near those eyes, would drink my tears, the foim. 

And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of my innocence ; 

K|y, after tliat, consume away in rust. 

But for contaim'ng fire to linrm mine eya” 


The beauty of these and similar passages must not 
mislead us to set them down as instances of poeti- 
cal ima^nation. The emotion under which they are 
spok^ gives them interest. But it is one thing for 
words to be prompted by emotion, another to express 
and describe that emotion themselves. Emotion 
prompts Utterances of all kinds ; it prompts, as will 
be shown, humour and irony to become sarcasm and 
invective ; it prompts ivit^ which is fancy become 
antithetical. The intensity of the feeling stimulates 
the activity of the intellectual or comparing powers, 
but the shapes which these comparisons assume are 
modes of fancy not of poetical imagination. Another 
form of fancy is the simile. For instance, in King 
John again, 

Salisbury. The colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and Ids conscience. 

Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful Itatlles set : 

His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Personification a^in is usually a mode of fency, for 
instance in Richard IIT., ^ • 

“ Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front.” 

2. Fancy, then, is the exercise of intellect in 
comparing images when there is no other motive be- 
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Doo^i. sides the pleasure in the comparison itself ; although 

Paktui. founded on some interest of, emotion which detrar- 
mines the general kind of images which are brought 
into the comparison. It is active curiosity, but ac- 

thefonn. tive in invention not in discovery, or rather in the 
discovery of what is possible to thought not what is 
true in fact. It creates new views of things for the 
pleasure of creating them. When the emotion under 
which fancy is stimulated is mirth, that is, when the 
pleasure of creating is a pleasure in the ludicrous, 
the fancy becomes wit. Wit is that kind of fancy 
which consists in making incongruities apparent, 
and this is done by bringing them into juxtapo<*ition 
under one image common to both, for then only is 
there apparent incongruity between different images 
when they arc in some respect the same image, or 
held together by the same general term. Hence all 
wit is antithetical; the uniting of incongruities which 
are not serious but matter of fancy. But the promp- 
ter or motive of wit may be, like that of fancy, an 
emotion of some sort ; wit is then applied to a pur- 
pose beyond itself, beyond its own purpose which is 
laughter. When the personal defects, misfortunes, 
or faults of others are made the matter of wit, this 
does not affect its character as wit, but adds a cha- 
racter of quite another kind to it. The person ridi- 
culed becomes himself the joke or piece of wit laughed 
at, that is, he is the object which holds together the 
incongruities in, juxtaposition ; and his surprise at 
finding hiitself so exhibited unexpectedly is an addi- 
tional incongruity, and therefore an ad^tiomd sub- 
ject of laughter. The famous “ D4ja” attributed to 
Talleyrand is an instance. Wit then becomes the 
vehicle of repartee, abuse, ridicule, or sweasm ; but 
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by itself it is, like fancy, purely intellectual and 
stingless. 

3. Instances of this kind of wit are by &r tbe 
most numerous, as they are also the most popular, 
having the pungency of personality. I shall however 
confine myself to wit proper. The best mode of 
discriminating the different kinds of pure wit is by 
reference ®to the way in which the formal element 
is involved in'it, or by the mode of its logical state- 
ment. Either two propositions are made, the latter 
of which annihilates the meaning of the former with- 
out in terms contradicting it, or a single word is 
showjx to involve contradictory meanings. In the 
first case propositions are opposed to each other, in 
the second terms. Instances of the first kind are, 
“ The king himself has followed her, — When she has 
walked before and “ She never slumbered in her 
pew, — But when she shut* her eyes.” Another in- 
stance is the Highgate oath, which. bound you never 
to do one thing when you could do something better 
of the same kind, but \vith the condition “unless 
you like it best.” So also Beatrice in Much Ado 
about Nothing, “ With a good leg and a good foot, 
uncle, and money enough in his purse, such a man 
would win any woman in the world, if ’a could get 
her goodwill.” Examples of the latter kind are 
where a word or a phrase has two or more meanings, 
which is the case with all metaphors. Arguments 
as well as bodies may “fall to the ground;” a man 
may be “ lame” in his excuses as well as in his legs. 
A good instance of this use of metaphor is one some- 
times attributed to a distinguished Prelate. Some one 
at a public meeting was urging that he saw no differ- 
ence between a Bench and a Board, both were equally 
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unreasonable. “ Oh no,” said the Bishop, “ there is 
all the difference in the worl4 ; a Board is a Bench 
that hasn’t a leg to stand upon.” Where the double ^ 
meaning of a word or phrase is accidental and not 
metaphorical, the result is a pun or a riddle ; and of 
course the more startling the incongruity the better 
the pun. Other examples of this second mode of 
wit is where a phrase is taken in two senses, either 
strictly or conventionally. For instance, in Hamlet, 

King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 

Hamlet, At supper. 

Khuj, At supper! Wliero? 

Hamlet, !Not where he eats, but where he is eaten. 

. . . ^ 

The two rules for being infallible in criticism, in 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, are one an instance 
of wit, the other of humour. To observe* “ that the 
picture would have been better if the painter had 
tjiken more pains” is wit, of the first of the two 
kinds mentioned but “ to praise the works of Pietro 
Perugino” is humour, since the infallibility consists 
in being in .accordance with the current cry ; the 
canon is infallible and yet worthless, admirable and 
contemptible at once. It is to be observed that this 
would not be a joke at all if it stood by itself ; of 
the two matters contrasted in it, one is given by 
association with the former canon ; the purpose is 
to be always right, — ^well then repeat the judgment 
of the crowd ; and the absurdity of this is shown 
by the parallel absurdity or meaninglessness of the 
former infallible canon ; the immediate inference 
being — it is equally infallible and equally meaning- 
less. 

4 . Very different from the mere addition of per- 
sonal feeling to wit, the mere making use of wit as 
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ft vehicle for personal contempt or iridicule, is that 
•combination of emotiop with wit, that differentiation 
of wit by emotion, which constitutes humour. Fancy , 
fmd its completion wit constitute only a metaphy- 
sical division, a metaphysical half, of any instance thelom. 
in which they appear ; they relate to and are modes 
*of the representational framework alone in the total 
objects OF images contrasted. No actual joke but 
contains both elements, wit and humour; the pre- 
ponderating element it is which gives the name to 
the whole. Rumour then includes wit together with 
the emotions belonging to the contrasted images, 
and y; is the contrast of the emotional content of the 
images which constitutes the movement of thought 
humorous. An instance of almost pure humour may 
be given from the History of John Bull, Part iii. 

Chap. iii. “lie invented a way of coming into a 
room backward, which, he* said, showed more humi- 
lity, and less affectation.” “And less affectation” — 
here is the humour, because precisely the opposite 
of the impression which would inevitably be pro- 
duced by the sight of the man coming into the room 
backward. And the power of the humorist consists 
in insight into the precise nature of the obvious im- 
pression, and skill to indicate it by the contrast of its 
exact opposite. The contrast of emotional elements 
in humour may be described generally, its various 
kinds included in a general description, as the con- 
trast of trivial with weighty, or of low wth noble, 
emotion. Hence humour falls into two distinct 
kinds, serious or grave and gay or jocose humour. 

Both kinds have the same matter and the same con- 
trast; the difference between them consists in the 
interest or the prevailing moo<l which governs the 
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use made of the contrast. If the interest or mood is 
one of serious or solemn feeliug, we have, as modes 
of the first kind of humour, grave irony and saroasm, 
or bitter jests at oneself or the world, as for instance 
Hamlet’s “Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” This kind of 
humour is well described by Schopenhauer in Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Vol. ii. Chap, viii.* 
“Naher betrachtet, beruht der Humor auf seiner sub- 
jektiven, aber emsten und erhabenen Stimmung, 
welche unwillkiirlich in Konflikt gerUth mit einer 
ihr sehr heterogenen, gemeinen Ausse^elt, der sie 
weder ausweichen, noch sich selbst auigeben kann; 
daher sie, zur Vermittelung, versucht, ihre ^igene 
Ansicht und jene Aussenwelt durch die selben Be- 
gritfe zu denken, welche hiedurch eine doppelte, 
bald auf dicser bald auf der andern Seite Kegende 
Inkongrucnz zu dem dadurch gedachten Realen er- 
hulten, wodurch der Eindruck des absichtlich Lticher- 
licheu, also des Scherzes entsteht, hinter welchem 
jedoch der tiefste Ernst versteckt ist und durch- 
scheint.” 

5. The playful humour on the other hand rests 
on the interest of mirth. It makes men and things 
ridiculous by bringing out the trivial side of their 
character, or involving them in mean positions and 
circumstances. It succeeds in that kind of comedy 
of which Aristophanes is the great master; its pro- 
per name is Fun. A higher grade is that humour 
of which Charles Lamb’s writings supply so many 
splendid instances. The humorist in this kind must 
have a deep insight into the noble and serious, as 
well as into the trivial side of the contrast, otherwise 
he omnot feel or express the latter. Bombastic and 
high-flown expressions are one great instrument of 
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this kind of humour; they are the counterpart of 
irony in grave hurnopr. The ironist pretends to PabtUL 
trifle, to make light of matters which are weighty; 
ihe bombastic humorist pretends to make much of 
trifles. Charles Lamb’s Complaint of the Decay of 
Beggars and his Dissertation upon Roast Pig are not- 
able examples. “Behold him, while he is ‘doing’ — it 
seemeth rather a refreshing warmth than a scorch- 
ing heat, that he is so passive to. How equably he 
twirleth round the string !’’ A more subtil form of 
humorous irmiy is that which consists in pretending 
to discover merits of a high order in things which 
are n^t merely unmeritorious but even terrible, but 
merits quite beside the purpose of the matter in 
hand. De Quincey’s paper “On Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts" is a magnificent piece of 
humour in this vein. For instance, “Many a man 
has dated his ruin from some murder or other that 
perhaps he thought little of at the time.” What 
can be more subtil ; and at the same time what can 
show more clearly the power of abstraction which 
the mind has, “to bind, on apt suggestion, or un- 
bind,” and the sufBcingness of the pleasure of pure 
abstract fancy as end or motive of its own activity ? 
Assumed naivet<i is another form of this humour. 

Naivete itself is unintended, involuntary, humour; it 
is a statement or an expression which reveals a true, 
uuconsciously operating, cause of action, opinion, or 
feeling, which the person expressing it thinks to be 
caused by quite different and self-chosen grounds 
or causes. The suddenly revealed incongruity be- 
tween what a man really is and what he thinks him- 
self to be is the source of humour in naivete real or 
assumed; as, for instance, “1 sometimes wish 1 had 
TOL. I. N 
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been that Bank clerk,” in Charles Lamb’s Complaint 
above quoted. There is almpst infinite naivete in 
the world. It is natural to children to be naive; 
and perhaps, to a spectator raised sufficiently high* 
in knowledge and insight above them, all the sayings 
and doings of men might appear so, a thought which 
is sometimes expressed by poets and seems implied 
in the words of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, « 

“ Der klcine Gott der "Welt bleibt stets von gleicbem Schlag, 
Und ist 80 wunderlicb als me am ersten Tag.” 

6. But humour as well as wit maj^e employed 
under the influence of some emotion, and t^en it 
becomes very difficult to distinguish the emotion 
prompting and stimulating the representations from 
that contained in the representations prompted, which 
latter alone is properly humorous. Humour as well 
as wit may become invective, repartee, or abuse; and 
irony and sarcasm may thus be combined with wit 
in the same flow of images and language. Prof. K. 
Fischer in his Lecture “Schiller als Komiker” has 
pointed out the close connection between the feeling 
of indignation and humorous wit, instancing in Hot- 
spur’s first speech in Act i. Scene iii. Henry IV. 
Part i. The strongest and gravest feelings become 
thus combined with the most trivial and ludicrous, 
pathos with absurdity; the source of pain and grief 
becomes the source of nairth and laughter, and fbe 
pain is relieved by this expression of it. The pro- 
verb ‘there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous’ is usually understood as meaning that 
what one man thinks sublime, another, not imder 
the dominion of the same feelings, thinks ridiculous. 
But in the cases before us the same person passes 
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from one to the other purposely; it is not what he bmkl 

appears to others to W what he chooses to repre- paw ni, 

sent4» himself which contains the contrast and the m. 
‘passage. Passion expresses itself in biting satire, or 
in derision which makes ridiculous and contemptible 
the persons or the things which appear to it either 
as its opponents or as its natural contraries. 

7 . The emotions now examined complete the se- 
ries of the direct emotions, and in humour we have 
anticipated greatly on the reflective group, for the 
greater nutter of instances of humour have refer- 
ence to men and to their feelings and relations to- 
wardj each other. It seemed better, however, to 
examine humour altogether in this place, in its usual 
connection with wit, and where its earliest or sim- 
plest instnUhces are manifested, namely in objects of 
direct emotion, remembering only that the greater 
part of it lies on the other side of the line. Sub- 
joined is a tabular view of the Direct Emotions. 


Table op Direct Emotions. 

A 

1. Emotions which arise from the matlor of the object represented, 

with pleasures or pains of eiyoymeut. 

Joy. Grief. 

Fondness. Aversion. 

2. Emotions which arise from the form of the object represented, 

with pleasures or pains of admiration. 

The (esthetic emotions, or sense of Beauty in 
sights and sonnds ; with the coneqtonding smue of 
ugliness or deformily. 
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3. Emotions which arise in comparison of two or more complete 
objects represented, with pleasures or pains partly of enjoy- 
ment, partly of admiration. 

Wonder. Surprise. Astonishment. 

Terror or Dread. Eeriness. 

Joyful Surprise. Mirth. 

Curiosity or Logical Instinct. 

Ennui, emotional and intellectual. 


B 

Imaginative and Direct Emotions. 

% 

j. Emotions of 1st class with addition of desire or passion. 
Hope. Fear. 

Congratulation. Regret. 


U. Emotions which arise in imagination of feelings of the 2nd and 
3rd class. 

Fancy. Wit. Iliiniour, Grave and Gay. Fun. 
Irony. Sarcasm.® Naivete. 



CHAPTER II. 


Part IV. The Reflective Emotions. 

Sio iiahen, sie kommen 
Die Ilimmlischen alle, 

Mit Gottern orfiilii sicli 
Die mliBcho Halle. 

Schiller. 

§ 22. 1. The reflective eiflotions are so named be- booki. 
cause they depend upon a previous state of reflective pViItVv. 
perception. An analysis of reflective perception has 
been already ofiered in “Time and Space” § 21. In 
that §, read together with § 12, it was described as 
the perception of two things, 1st, of the difference 
between consciousness in the abstract and the various 
particular states of consciousness, that is, the dis- 
tinction between the Subject or Pure Ego and all 
its objects or moments, whether visible and tangible 
sensations or other feelings, which together consti- 
tute the Empirical Ego, and 2nd, of the difference 
between that part of the world of objects or feel- 
ings, or of the Empirical Ego, which is circumscribed 
by the body of the reflecting observer, or the Sub- 
ject, and all other parts of the same world which lie 
beyond the body, or, in other words, the distinction 
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between the living body as the abode of feeling, the 
Pakt IV. man or mind himself, and alh objects which are not 
T^e^e- included in that sentient body, that is, between the 
mind and its objects. Now on these perceptions it 
is that all the reflective emotions depend; if these 
perceptions did not exist, neither could those emo- 
tions, since their frameworks would be altered. The 
combination of these perceptions with these emotions 
is a part of the analysis, meaning, or content, of the 
emotions; just as, on any psychological theory, the 
previous existence of the objects of these perceptions 
would be among their causes or conditions of exist- 
ence. , 

2. Now all emotions arise in representation of 
objects of sensation ; and the foregoing remarks will 
help us to discover in what kind of these 6bjccts the 
emotions of the kind now in question arise. They 
arise only in those objects in which we perceive or 
infer traces of a personality or self, either our own 
or like our own, which we have already learnt to 
distinguish in reflection. TVTicn we stand by other 
men, we infer from their actions, from the changes 
of their appearance in sight or sound or other sen- 
sation, that they feel and think and reflect as we do, 
that their bodies are the abodes of consciousness just 
as our own are ; and it is not only the more obvious 
among external actions or changes, such as gesture 
and speech, which lead us to infer this, but count- 
less minute actions which arise from emotions of the 
more delicate and impalpable kinds; and this is the 
only mode I can think of in which we become aware 
of the* existence of other minds or persons; it is a 
process of reasoning and inference from the second 
of the two distinctions mentioned above, that be- 
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tween the mind and its objects. But just as this 
distinction itself can 1}e explained only by the facts PAm?T. 
of which it consists being thrown into the crucible, 
and the discovery by that process of the first dis* nom^ot 
tinction, xuunely, of that between the Subject and **®*®‘*®“' 
its objects generally, so also the explanation of the 
connection between the second distinction and the 
inference •of other sentient beings drawn from it can 
only be given by showing a parallel inference dmwn 
from the first distinction, that between the Subject 
and its objects, the inference, namely, of the exist- 
ence of the mind inhabiting the body of the observer 
him^plf, as distinguished from the whole, of which 
it is a part, the empirical ego. In other words, we 
infer, first, that other minds exist, secondly, what 
they are, •from comparison with similar phenomena 
in our own case, the phenomena which constitute 
our own muid or person. • 

3. Although there should be no object in which 
we inferred the existence of a consciousness like our 
own, although there should be no mind included 
among the objects of our own mind, this would not 
entirely exclude personality from our world of ob- 
jects ; because the remaining objects would all of 
them be objects of our own reflecting mind, all of 
them parts of ourself, the objective aspect of our 
own Subject, which in reflection is itself a person. 

The existence of separate minds in the world is no 
more an ultimate &ct in consciousness than is the 
existence of separate tangible and visible remote ob- 
jects distinct from our own mind. Neither of them 
are ultimate facts of consciousness, although it seems 
that psychology starts with the assumption of the 
one as well as of the other. The bane of philosophy. 
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the stumbling block which is always the most diffi* 
cult to avoid everywhere an(l for all, is the |iabit 
of taking things as matters of course. Both'diese 
&cts and that of our own existence as a mind are 
facts capable of further analysis, and that analysis 
a metaphysical one ; just as the taking them for 
ultimate facts incapable of analysis, and for matters 
of course which need no analysis, is a metaphysical 
error or error in metaphysic; so impossible is it to 
avoid adopting a metaphysical theory either true or 
false. 

4. The source of our comprehending the feelings 
luul the thoughts of other minds is the fact that these 
feelings and thoughts, which we infer to exist by 
outward sensational signs, are literally speaking parts 
of ourselves, parts, of the objective aspect df our own 
Subject. We comprehend them because they are 
our own, and only what is our own do we compre- 
licnd in them. Here, then, in this fact is the ulti- 
mate explanation of, that is, the analysis which 
reduces to its simplest terms, the phenomenon of 
sympathy and antipathy in aU its branches, of the 
intercourse and intercommunion existing between 
separate minds; each sees and feels in the other its 
own perceptions, feelings, and thoughts; each is a 
continuation of the other ; each responds to the other. 
These terms are themselves only expressions, more 
familiar but less analytic, of the literal fact which I 
endeavour to exhibit by saying Objects of one Sub- 
ject. The phenomenon is called sympathy when it 
is pleasureable, and antipathy when it is painful ; for 
a sympathy in pain is pleasureable from its sympathy 
though painful by itself the sympathy is its allevia- 
tion; but the comprehension which lies at the root 
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of both sympathy and antipathy is founded in the 
fact |hat all objects w|;uitever are the objects of one 
Subject. To every man the feelings of other men 
are parts of himself, parts of himself which he may 
either love and wish to intensify, or abhor and wish 
to annihilate ; but in this fact is the ground of his 
feeling an interest in them at all. '"Cl KaXX/«Xs<;, si 
(hi) T! n* a»6ganroig tu6os, roig (ih uKko r/, rosg hi 
aXXo n, ri uvre^ rig llbtoD ri STcur^s vru^og 9 0 / 
uKKoi^ ouK u» tjv guhm evhl^eurdai ru iri^ ro iuuroS 
Vtt6tifjku. Plato, Gorgias. 481 c. 

§ 23. 1 . Two things then are effected by this 
fact, Jst, the whole world is made kin, 2nd, the whole 
world is made comprehensible ; Ist, the whole world 
is made continuous in time and space, 2nd, the whole 
world is analysed into the same elements. But what 
is the specific efiPect due to the second distinction in 
the phenomenon of reflection, the distinction between 
the mind and its objects, and to its consequence, the 
distinctioji of other minds among these objects? What 
is added by the fact that there are. other minds in 
the world as well as non-sentient objects? This, 
that without this circumstance the mind of the ob- 
server, which would then exist alone or as the only 
mind in the world, would have no experience of 
those emotions which include or depend on sym- 
pathy and antipathy. He would feel all the direct 
emotions and those of the reflective which depend 
only on his feelings towards himself and their ideali- 
sation, such as pride, shame, good conscience, re- 
morse, or at least some emotions analogous to these ; 
but this would constitute the entire world of his 
emotions. He would not feel any emotion which 
requires for its arising the representation of an ob- 
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ject in which dwells, as its subjective centre, a world 
pabtiv. lite his own, an object whiqh feels sensation* and 
. } ^ thinks thoughts as he himself feels and thinks them, 
firom then An object which is at once a subject would be lack- 
ing to bim ; the object or circumstance of feeling as 
opposed to quality, of consciousness as opposed to 
objects of consciousness; a feeling or a conscious- 
ness which, though to him a quality, was*to itself a 
feeling. The subjective aspect of objects would not 
be an object to him except in the one widest gene- 
ralisation which his own mind would offer ; it would 
not become a particular object with a character, or 
second intention, derived from comparison with<pther 
particular objects of the same kind. He would thus 
lose all the sympathetic and antipathetic emotions, 
such as love, hate, benevolence, malevolfence, pity, 
gratitude, revenge, justice towards others, truth to- 
wards others, envy, jealousy, indignation, emulation ; 
and with them he would lose also the means of judg- 
ing of his own mind in the emotions which would 
still remain to it, a criterion for himself, a tribunal, 
a critic, a supporter, au impugner, of his own judg- 
ments. For the different minds become so many 
miiTors each partially reflecting the others and the 
mind of the observer himself; and in them he finds 
the means of analysing and judging his own mind. 

2. The problem then in analysing the reflective 
emotions is twofold, 1st, to understand how they 
arise from the addition of self-consciousness to the 
direct emotions, 2nd, to understand how they are 
carried over into the second kind of self-conscious- 
ness from the first, that is, how the distinction be- 
tween the Subject and its objects influences the 
emotions as they appear to exist between diffeoent 
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minds, or are felt by one mind towards others. Let 
the 4lioughts be fixed for a few moments on the 
state of the individual consciousness when reflection 
or self-consciousness, in the shape of a distinction 
between the Subject and its objects, first arises in 
it. In this state all its objects are its own or parts 
of itself, all have interest for it, all are or contain 
feelings ^ich are either pleasurcable or painful; hut 
there is a certain group among them which is always 
present, always closely connected with the Subject 
both in time and space; this group is the body and 
the feelings which arise in it; this group it is im- 
possible to escape from, and it possesses on this ac- 
count the greatest interest. The circumstances which 
give it this greatest interest are its close connection 
and its iniherent pleasure and pain. Lessen either 
of these characters, that is, loosen the connection or 
diminish the inherent pleasure and pain, and the in- 
terest would diminish ; increase or intensify them, 
and the interest would increase. This is the some 
phenomenon, in kind, as that which has already been 
observed in § 20, in the case of desires and motives, 
the two elements of which are the certainty and the 
interest in kind and degree. The same holds good 
of all objects of the Subject, since all are connected 
with it and all are or contain pleasjire or pain. Lessen 
these characters in the case of any of these objects, 
and their interest is lessened ; increase them, and their 
interest is increased. Now this phenomenon it is 
which is often obscured and calumniated by the 
popular title of self-love. It is better expressed by 
the term Unity of interest in self-consciousness, a 
£sct which underlies or accompanies all conscious- 
ness where pleasure or pain exist. If consclousncm 
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is one, so also must be self-consciousness, and so also 
Fartst. must be the feeling of interest which is but »part 

8 28. of consciousness. This fact, the unity of interest in 

from tbene self-conscioiisness, the analysis of which has now been 
given, is incapable of being explained by saying that 
we feel an interest in objects or persons because we 
consider them to be in relation to ourselves, that is, 
it cannot be explained by referring it to ■«. so called 
self-love; because self-love itself, the interest which 
we feel in self, requires explanation and analysis, and 
this analysis consists in the fact of unity of interest 
increasing and decreasing according as the connec- 
tion of the objects in question with the Subject; that 
is, their constancy in consciousness, and the intensity 
of their pleasure or pain, are increased or diminished. 
The explanation which assumes a Self is ohly a popu- 
lar mode of explanation, describing in other terms 
the very phenomenon which is to be explained ; and 
these other terms only appear to be an explanation 
of it, because, being moce familiar, they refer the 
phenomena to the familiar ultimate di.'itinction in 
psychology, that between the ilind and its objects. 

3 . It is common in popular parlance to oppose 
self-love to benevolence, or to unselfish sympathy 
with others; in these phrases the distinction between 
one mind and other minds is adopted as ultimate 
and inexplicable because familiar ; and there are two 
distinct schools of moralists who, equally starting 
from this basis, endeavour, the one to explain bene- 
‘volence by or deduce it from self-love, the other to 
show that benevolence or sjTnpathy is as original and 
independent an emotion as self-love. But the unity 
of interest in self-consciousness is the phenomenon 
which underlies or is common to both these empirical 
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phenomena, self-love and benevolence as commonly 
understood, and is reqjuisite to analyse and explain p^iv. 
both.one and the other; and the results of this, in re- ^ ^ 
ference to the theories of the two schools mentioned, from those 
will be clearly shown by the sequel. The percep- i*®*®"***^ 


tion of the distinction, then, between the Subject and 
ita objects contains under it, as a further distinction 
or differentiation arising in one of its terms, the ob- 
jects, the perception of several minds ; and the rela- 
tions in which the Subject stands to any of these 
minds, and to its own among them, are modes or 
specifications of the general relation in which it stands 
to it^ objects, as proper objects of the Subject. 

§ 24. I. The Subject has before it in reflection, § 24 . 
according to what has been said, two objects, other 
minds and* its own ; and the representations of these 
in their different modes and in their relations to each 
other are the frameworks of the reflective emotions. 

The first question, then, which arises in proceeding 
to analyse these emotions is this, with which of the 
two objects to begin, with the emotions which arise 
in the representation of the Subject’s own mind alone, 

•or with those which arise in the representation of 
the relations between that and other minds. It might 
seem natural at first sight to begin with the former, 
on the groimd that a knowledge of oneself was the 
necessary preliminary to that of other minds, or of 
the effect they produce in relation to oneself; and 
that this is the way proper and even, on its own 
principles, necessary to metaphysic, and yet that if is 
a way fruitless and bewildering, is the substance of 
an objection often urged against metaphysic. But 
the latter way is the true one, and at the same time 
the way proper to metaphysic, which follows in the 
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track of actual history, the history of the actual de- 
Pabtiv. velopment both of individuajs and of mankind at 
_ 52A large. The iustification of this method on metaphy- 
befouvwed. sical prmciples can easily be given. Let us consider 
first what the actual course of development must 
have been. The Subject, let it be supposed, has now 
distinguished its two objects, other minds and its 
own, at the first dawning of reflection; but this dis- 
tinction by no means includes a knowledge of what 
emotions arise in contemplating each of these objects 
respectively, it is but the first step towards such a 
knowledge. The emotions of the Subject’s own mind, 
from his knowledge of which he infers the natpre of 
the emotions of other minds, are still entirely sub- 
jective, a mass of feelings unanalysed and unclassi- 
fied, arising confusedly on occasion of presentations 
and representations of all kinds. Other minds make 
part of these presentations and representations. The 
total mass of emotions, and the total mass of their 
frameworks, can only be arranged and analysed pari 
passu. The emotions of the Subject arising from, or 
felt towards, other minds must first be distinguished 
from this mass; in doing which the Subject learns* 
by degrees to treat the subjective emotions of his 
own mind objectively, as if they belonged to another 
mind, or as if they were inferred from outward signs 
instead of being subjectively experienced. Not till 
both these processes have been gone through is the 
Subject capable of drawing a clear distinction be- 
tween emotions felt towards other minds and emo- 
tions felt solely towards his own. It certainly is not 
a distinction with which the mind begins its career ; 
but rather the discovery of the relations of the Sub- 
ject’s mind to other minds is the first step in the 
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process of completely analysing and classifying tlie BookL 
emotions of the Subjeq^. The first glimpse attained w. 
by mankind that there was still this further work 
before them, namely, to analpe the mind itself, after befoUovad. . 
analysing the relation of the mind to its environment 
and to other minds therein, was expressed, at least 
in Grecian development, in the famous inscription at 
Delphi fftuSroy. 

2. But if this is the course of the actual develop- 
ment of reflection, it is absurd to demand that meta- 
physic should deviate from it in order to begin with 
the conception of a Self or a Mind ready analysed 
and established, with distinctions ready drawn be- 
tween the emotions which arise solely in contempla- 
tion of itself and those which arise in contemplation 
of other minds, since these are distinctions which are 
not obvious from the first but are discovered gradu- 
ally by a long course of reflection. Such a method 
would be more consonant to an ontological psycho- 
logy, the principle of which is to treat the Self or 
the Mind as a single determinate being, marked out 
from the first as different from its objects, instead of 
being an object discovered by much, but now long- 
forgotten, thought and observation. But metaphysic 
is itself in its present shape but the continuation of, 
though it is also the investigation into, these very 
processes of self-analysis and self-classification. The 
whole history of metaphysic is continuous, its earliest 
and latest enquiries are parts of one unbroken chain, 
in which the distinctions drawn, the insights won, 
and the classifications established, serve as the basis, 
the instrument, the logic, of further discoveries, dis- 
coveries which only differ from the earlier ones in 
being performed vdth a greater degree of self-con- 
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1 . sciousness. And thus we may expect, in analysing 
pabtiv. the emotions, to find a certa’n logical filiatioB be- 
S 24, tween their frameworks. As a matter of fact, how- 
lifoBowed. ever, there is no doubt that some of the earliest 
reflective emotions, both in the case of individuals 
and of mankind at large, are emotions which arise in 
the intercourse between persons, between mind and 
mind ; of which therefore those other persons are the 
representational frameworks in the mind of the Sub- 
ject, though of course without his making the further 
observation that this framework is necessary to the 
emotions which he exjxjriences. This apjjarently is 
an earlier stage in reflective development than- that 
to which belong reflective emotions entirely sdf-re- 
garding. It is therefore proper to begin by examin- 
ing emotions felt towards other persons, 6r in other 
words, emotions which are relations between mind 
and mind. 

5. 1 . The first group accordingly is that of the 
sympathetic emotions. The simple feeling of fond- 
ness for any object, when that object is a person, is 
benevolence or good^v’ill, Aristotle’s jyVwa, which he 
calls (paJui ; ; see the whole Chapter, Eth. Nic. 
ix. 6. This emotion passes over into love or friend- 
ship, when the fondness which we feel is repre- 
sented as reciprocated by the person towards whom 
we feel it. This new object, so constituted, is the 
framework of the emotion of love ; and in all cases 
of love it will be found that there is this element, 
namely, the reciprocation of fondness. The emotional 
difference between goodwill and love is affection; 
affection, Aristotle’s is the common emotional 

element in all cases of love or friendship ; and the 
test of this feeling, an invariable mark distinguishing 
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it from goodwill, is the feeling of longing, wotfo;, in 
the absence of the beloved person. It is singular 
that 4bis feeling should be entertained towards inani- 
mate objects, when they have become habitual to us 
or associated with our history; but it is* impossible 
to mistake the sameness of the feeling, the ground- 
feeling of affection, towards home and objects familiar 
as home, «nd of the longing for them in absence ; 
but it must be observed that in all these cases there 
is personification of the beloved objects in imagina- 
tion, and they always form a groundwork of poetical 
feeling in the person who experiences them. For 
instance, the most beautiful expression of this feeling 
for home is also one of the most beautiful passages 
in poetry, I mean the lines of Catullus beginning 
Pajne insutarum, Sirmio. Another form of the same 
feeling is that towards the soil and ground of our 
native country, a feeling somewhat different from 
patriotism though contained in it, a feeling expressed 
by Words ivorth in the lines, 

“ O joy when the girdle of England appears ; 

What moment of life is so conscious of love, 

Of love in the heart, made more happy by tears f' 

Although these forms of affection are imaginative 
and the groundwork of poetry, they do not by them- 
selves belong to the imagioative section of the re- 
flective emotions ; because the imagination ih not in 
the reflection but in the object, or rather in the pre- 
vious reflection constituting the object, not in subse- 
quent reflection upon it. When the reflective emo- 
tions are themselves imagined, then only are they 
Hiemselves poetry or poetical imagination. The re- 
presentation constituting objects of reflective emotion 
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always includes imagination, or is imaginative repre* 
sentation not simply remembra^ice. . 

2. The next highest kind and degree of affeetion 
is that which we feel towards animals, the horse, the 
dog, and so on. Always when there is affection, 
as distinguished from fondness, there will be found 
also the representation of fondness reciprocated by 
its object. As the intensity and the intelligence, 
represented as belonging to the reciprocated fond- 
ness, increase, so also do the affections rise in dignity 
and in intensity. Compare the two cases of affection 
of parents for their children, and of children for their 
parents ; the affection rises in both cases as the^ chil- 
dren grow up, but in the former case because the 
objects of the representation, the children, develop 
so as to permit the emotion in the parents to reach 
its full limits, and in the latter case because the 
development of the children causes their emotion to 
rise to the full height of its represented objects, the 
parents. The reason why children love their parents 
with less intensity than parents their children is 
partly that given by Aristotle, that the children are 
loved as the efyov of the parents, and every one loves, 
by an additional title, what he has himself produced ; 
but partly also this, that parents have their affection 
more concentrated ujxm their children, and that these 
make a larger portion ^^f their world of desires and 
hopes and fears, than parents of their children’s. 
Hence those men who are much absorbed in busi- 
ness or public affairs fix less of their attention on 
their children, and the affection they feel towards 
them is apt to be directed, not to the children them- 
selves, but to their prospects in life, as a continua- 
tion and support of the status of the parents and the 
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&mily. Hence too it is to be observed that, as men ^ 

grow older, their affeqi^ion towards their dead parents iv. 
increases, for it becomes both more intelligent and §^. 
more concentrated on those its objects. And gene- 
rally death increases affection, because not only do *®®*“®** 
we understand more of the dead from seeing their 
life as a whole, but the little daily hindrances of 
affection iave entirely ceased to operate. Again, 
the difference of a mother’s affection for her children 
from a father’s is explicable as Aristotle explains it, 
namely, that they are more her egyov and have cost 
her more pain ; but also because her view is more 
con<;pntrated upon them, and external objects are a 
less portion of her world ; she will therefore be more 
inclined to love them for themselves alone, and less 
for what they are esteemed by others, because they 
are but parts of herself ; she loses herself in them ; 
she will love them wheth^ honoured or disgraced, 
the father less certainly so ; her love is purer, that 
is, with less admixture of fondness for qualities which 
are not strictly contained in the object of her love. 

3. The different kinds of objects of fondness as 
a direct emotion give rise each of them to a different 
kind of affection, when carried up into reflection or 
appearing in a person. The representation of a dif- 
ferent sex in the object of love ogives an entirely 
peculiar character to the affection. The mode and 
the degree of intensity with which the sexual appe- 
tite is combined with the affection of love constitute 
the different kinds of the emotion in which t^ey 
occur. In the lowest stage the appetite is almost 
the whole; even the preferences are comparatively 
slight or indifferent; when however the sesthetic 
emotions are combined in a considerable degree with 
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the object of desire, the fondness which they excite 
pahtiv. governs and directs the preference. Why these* two 
Tht^m of emotion should be so habitually combined 

pathetic together is a question which has not yet been care- 
* fully enough considered, I mean this particular appe- 
tite and the aesthetic admiration of beauty and grace, 
both in form and speech ; it is certainly absurd to 
deduce One from the other ; and yet why are just 
these and no others so closely combined? Beauty, 
then, combined with some degree of sexual appetite, 
but a degree which may vary almost indefinitely, is 
one of the two constituents of love, which in this 
sense should be called Eros. The other constituent 
is the representation or imagination of reciprocated 
fondness. The resulting Eros will be felt in strength 
proportioned to the combined intensity of these two 
constituents ; but the two may vary in proportion 
to each other without aSiy variation in their sum, 
and consequently without any variation in the in- 
tensity of the eros which is their emotional aspect. 
This is a repetition of the same phenomenon which 
was observed in § 20, in objects of desire generally ; 
it is the representation of reciprocated fondness in 
this case which contains the element of certainty or 
uncertainty. When eros becomes a passion, or when 
considered as a passion, then the probability of suc- 
cess in obtaining possession in marriage, as well as 
that of winning the aflfections themselves, is a new 
circumstance which* again corresponds to the cer- 
tainty in the former cases. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of the assthetic emotions begins the nar- 
rowing of the field of objects of love, ending with 
the restriction of it to, and the concentration of the 
emotion upon, a'single object or person. From this 
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pcant onwards the only modifications introduced are 
those which arise from the perception or represents* 
tioif of reflective emotions in the beloved dbject, of 
moral qualities as they are called; but always, as 
these increase more and more in number and im- 
portance, the proportion which the original appetite 
and sense of beauty bear to them is diminished, and 
finally in^me cases perhaps entirely suppressed, so 
that the loss of these elements, by the natural course 
of life, in old age, has no effect in lessening the affec* 
^tion. The moral and spiritual excellences, hopes, 
and aims, shared and enjoyed together, become then 
the«nain components of the emotion, the lower ele- 
ments being consumed or refined away ; and this 
emotion is perhaps the crown of earthly happiness, 
the best and noblest of all the emotions that are yet 
entangled in the representation of a visible and tan- 
gible framework. * 

4. As to the different kind of love which is felt 
by each sex for the other, it seems to be a true re- 
mark of Coleridge that the man’s desire is for the 
woman, but the woman’s rarely anything else than 
desire for the desire of the man. This seems a 
parallel case with what has been already remarked 
of the affection of mothers and of fathers for their 
children, and to rest on similar grounds. Perhaps 
then it may be better expressed thus, that the man 
desires to possess the woman wholly, including her 
love, the woman on the other hand to be possessed 
by the man, that is, to be the object of one part of 
his faculties, that is, of his love. A man’s love, as 
distinguished fiom one element of it, the original 
admiration, is won by his persuading himself that 
the woman will love him in return; admiration alone 
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attracts but does not keep. Hence so many cases 
where love comes after marriage. A woman’s Jove 
is won by exciting her admiration, where the man 
she admires shows her delicate respect. Her imagi- 
nation, for she does not critically compare, makes 
her diamond the finest in the world, and she is occu- 
pied with it alone. Here admiration alone both at- 
tracts and keeps, for the horizon is limited, and the 
self therefore easily identified with the horizon. Love 
is the whole world of a woman, but only a part of 
the world of a man. It may be added that a man 
marries for a harbour, for rest, for refreshment ; a 
woman for a voyage, for delight, for activity* I 
leave untouched the question, how far the existing 
differences between the love of men and of women 
are due to fundamental differences in the ‘character 
of the sexes, how far to circumstances such as edu- 
cation and the course of development of modem 
societies. 

5. The influence of sex is very subtil and extends 
far more widely than to what is commonly called 
love between the sexes. It colours the relations of 
brothers and sisters, parents and children ; sons feel 
a peculiar affection for their mother, and daughters 
a peculiar admiration for their father ; men who 
have been brought up in the society of women as 
well as of men, and women who have been much 
thrown into the society of their father, or have been 
educated by him, show differences, generally excel- 
lences, of character and habit which are often clearly 
traceable to these sources. 

6. Friendship in all its various kinds, Aristotle’s 
is distinguished from eros, or love between 

the sexes, by the absence of the traits derived from 
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, the appetite which lies at the basis of that emotion. 
The instances however in which those traits are very 
weak approach on that account closely to friendship, 
and make a kind of debateable ground between them. 
Friendship can exist everywhere where eros can, but 
it cannot, generally spea^g, be carried up to the 
same intensity, not because it lacks the element of 
appetite, hut because persons of the opposite sexes 
are the only persons between whom rivalry can be 
entirely abolished. This annihilation of rivalry is 
a circumstance common to the love between persons 
of opposite sex with only one other kind of love or 
perianal relation, namely, with love to God, or re- 
ligion, the object of which is an Ideal, as will appear 
in its place. But wherever the feeling of rivalry 
can be dJlninished, there and in that proportion will 
the love or friendship between different persons be 
purer and closer ; and in these cases friendship 
proper, or affection between persons of the same sex, 
wiU be capable of very great intensity. Such cases 
will arise between teacher and pupil, i>atron and 
client, and generally between older and younger 
persons ; between equals chiefly when their careers 
are different. Alliances between individuals and 
between bodies of men are often the beginning of 
fidendship, but they are not friendship itsjelf ; there 
is originally no affection, but the alliance is made 
for some extraneous purpose; these are cases of 
Aristotle’s founded on the Alliances 

of every kind, such as between buyer and seller, and 
makers of any contract, and between citizens of the 
same state, or between two states, have their own 
kind or mode of emotion, sympathetic but in the 
lowest degree ; the emotion is some kind or other 
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of goodwill, and in these forms too it b the* first step 
to Mendship or love. t 

§ 26. Before completing this group by the*exa- 
mination of the subordinate or allied emotions, it 
will be well to turn to the antipathetic group. The 
direct emotion of aversion becomes, when its object 
is a person, personal dislike or illwill, the opposite of 
goodwill or benevolence. When this dislilie is repre- 
sented as reciprocated, the emotion is hate, which of 
course admits of many degrees, among which we 
may distinguish, perhaps, bitterness and malice, al- 
though we usually employ the word only for great de- 
grees of it. Founded on a small or transient degree 
of hate is anger, which is*hate of any action prompted 
by dislike. It arises when the mind attributes to an- 
other a feeling of dislike which has led it t6 do some- 
thing towards the destruction or injury of the object 
of its dislike. Attributing such an act from such a 
motive to any person, the mind feels anger towards 
that person on account of its act; hence anger can 
be appeased by renouncing or expressing sorrow for 
the act; not so dislike itself. Revenge is indurated, 
that is, prolonged and cherished anger. Illwill, bit- 
terness, hate, malice, anger, revenge, — these are the 
antipathetic emotions which are the opposites of good- 
will, love, friendship, and to those subordinates or 
derivatives of them which are now to be mentioned. 
Malice seems to stand to the antipathetic emotions as 
afiection stands to the sympathetic. Malice and af- 
fection are perhaps the most purely emotional terms 
in the language, indicating an emotional element 
with least suggestion of a framework. The readi- 
ness of disposition to afieetion or to malice which 
makes these emotions seem to prompt £he imagina- 
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^on to a framework, to create their own ob- bookl' 

jectarof love or hate,cather than to arise from the 
representation of such objects, is what is commonly 
meant by the phrases a good or a bad heart. 

§ 27. I. Opposed to anger and revenge are two § 27 . 
degrees of gratitude; the first might perhaps be anbotdinateto 
called a burst of gratitude for any particular kind- 
ness; thee second prolonged and indurated grati- 
tude. The object of both of them is the representa- 
tion of acts prompted by goodwill, love, or friendship. 

Wherever it is said that acts are the object of emo- 
tions, it win always be found that the feeling or 
emotjion prompting, and manifesting itself in, those 
acts, and of which they are the representational 
framework, is the^ real object of the emotion in ques- 
tion. An* act is always capable of analysis into its 
elements of feeling and form, of emotion and cogni- 
tion; and the act, as it i^ called, is but the objective 
representation of these cognitions and emotions as 
mental qualities, or, in other terms, the embodiment 
of them. In every case it is an emotion that we 
hate or love ; when we say we hate or love a man, 
or an action, it is the emotion that makes the man 
or his action what they are ; it is the emotion, which 
we represent the man as feeling, that gives him his 
character in our eyes. We represent him as a per- 
son at all only by representing him as self-conscious, 
fmd the mode of his self-coiisciousness is what we 
either love or hate. 

2 . When good or ill fortune happens to persons 
whom we love or whom we hate, we feel the deri- 
vative emotions of pity or compassion when those 
we love are injured or unfortunate, of joy and con- 
gratulation for them when they are fortunate or 
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benefited ; the reverse is the case with those we 
hate, and at their ill fortune we feel joy or. con- 
gratulation, a feeling which becomes or 

general rejoicing at ill, when there is ,a tendency to 
regard most men as enemies, a feeling which allies 
this group of antipathetic emotions with those af 
envy and jealousy ; and on the other hand their good 
fortune inspires us with regret and vexation. Pity 
does not directly depend upon the imagination that 
the evil might happen to oneself; the connection 
with self is given already in the circumstance that 
the person whom we pity is the object of a sympa- 
thetic emotion, is already a friend or ally. InA>ther 
words, the emotion of pity is not derived from self- 
love, or from an imagination of the same case being 
possibly one’s own, as distinguished frdm others’, 
as if only what pleased or pained self, in this sense, 
was of interest to us. Aristotle seems to leave this 
question open in the words, o' kud uMs vgociboxijmw 
&» avTov rim. Rhet. ii. 8. But his un- 

decided opinion is soon after decided by the words, 
Aio otirs 01 TavreXag aToXtoXoreg eXsoSer/f ovSsv <yag at irt 
tra^eTv oHovtui’ vexov^otsi ydg’ ovts oi wnfii^cufiiOvuD oio- 
fjbmi, aXX’ The truth is that, wherever 

there is any feeling of alliance or friendship left, there 
is place for pity. The impossibility of oneself sufier- 
ing in one’s own person does not destroy this. For 
instance. Dives, in the parable, felt pity for his breth- 
ren on earth, he himself being in torment; end the 
saints and angels of the Christian church are always 
imagined as feeling pity, although certainly they 
must also be imagined as vvsgevhutfionut oiofjhtm. 

§ 28. 1. I turn now to. the passions which arise 
in and belong to these emotions, and which are in- 
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deed usually left undistinguished from them. Thus bmmcl 
H ume^ following his pi^chological theory and using p^rr. 
his Lockian terminology, says, “ Ideas are the causes 
of Passions.” Kant however in my opinion saw more 
clearly when he defined passion by desire in his An- 
llpropologie. Part i. Book ii. § 59 et seq. Passion is 
the sense of effort or tension, arising in an emotion, 
and carriedfup into a desire or volition ; the sense of 
effort must have some distinct content of its own, 
and this is furnished by the emotion in which it 
arises; it is a desire or volition to attain to a greater 
degree of that emotion when it is pleasureable, and 
to a less degree of it when it is painful. The pas- 
sion proper to each emotion is accordingly not desire 
for any object indifferently which may happen to be 
combined Adth or included in the representational 
framework of the emotion, but desire for the increase 
or decrease of the emotion ’itself as a whole. The 
cognitional modification of the framework, corres- 
ponding to the passion which is an emotional modi- 
fication, is the perception of a discrepancy between 
an old and a new image of the same kind, or between 
a present state and a pleasanter future state; and the 
kind of the pleasure is given by the emotion in which 
the passion arises. 

2 . Keeping hold of the definitions of the different 
emotions as they have now been given, which point 
them out as steps in a series, each defined by the 
addition of some trait in its representational frame- 
work to the framework of the previous emotion, it 
will now be found that the passions, which have 
also a framework of their own, a modification of the 
framework of the previous emotion, form the tran- 
sitions fix>m one step to another, the genetos of each 
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Book I. emotion in its turn from the one ‘before it. For 
Pabt iv. fhey arise in the emotions, and are processea from 
12a greater to less or from less to greater degrees of 

bdongingto intensity of these emotions, the term * passion’ mean- 
bothgioapa. emotional element in the representational 

framework of a desire or volition for a representi(p 
future degree, either greater or less, of the emo- 
tion in which it arises. In all cases, W)th in pas- 
sion and in emotion, the representational framework 
bound up ■with the feeling is the only means we have 
of knowing and describing the emotional element 
pervading it, the passion or emotion itself; for this 
alone contains the formal element, the condition and 
substance of cognition; on this alone we mark and 
measure off the kinds and degrees of emotion and 
passion, and of aU feeling generally. ThiS is, I think, 
the truer way of stating what is commonly expressed 
by saying of emotions ‘ or passions, that they are 
always emotions or passions of or for something, 
or always have an object, — phrases which, however 
well meant, nevertheless lead back to the very error 
against which they would guard, by keeping the 
emotion or passion distinct from their objects, ima- 
gining them as separately existent and only called 
forth by,, or directed towards, their objects, instead 
of being inseparable elements with them of single 
states of consciousness. 

3. With this logic in our hands let us see how 
passion carries over one emotion into another of the 
same series ; though this leads us for a moment into 
a part of the subject only to be treated fully in the 
following Chapter. Suppose goodwill or bmevolence 
to be increased in energy by our becoming aware of 
it as pleasnreable, and desiring to feel it more in- 
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tonsely; this stimulates the representative powers, booei. 
and .we represent the fbject of goodwill in glowing r^iv. 
colours ; we imagine him to ourselves as himself doing 
kindness and reciprocating fondness, and the increase bdon^to 
of our 'goodwill is an increase in tension, effort, or **®**‘*^p^ 
^rgy of the emotion. This tension has made us 
imagine a new framework, but while we are imagin- 
ing the new framework the tension is being itself 
changed into volition or determinate desire, and we 
are feeling the passion of goodwill or benevolence. 

The passion of benevolence is therefore the emotion 
of love. The same remarks are applicable to all cases 
of increasing intensity in the emotion of love itself, 
and also to the production of its derivatives. In all 
cases the representations are stimulated by the pas- 
sion, but the form which they will take is determined 
by the kind of object or person represented. Thus, 
where the person beloved is a superior or older per- 
son, the emotion which the addition of passion will 
produce will probably be one of gratitude, since the 
representation will be stimulated, but stimulated in 
accordance with the previous representational frame- 
work. We shall then take pleasure in imagining 
benefits conferred, and feel the corresponding emo- 
tion of gratitude, both of which will have come from, 
an intensity in the original emotion of love. 

4. Although we break up these complex pheno- 
mena into their moments, and speak of the effort * 
producing or causing a new representation, and this 
representation again producing or causing a new emo- 
tion, and generally of passions being the genesis of 
emotions, it must be remembered that in fact, that 
is, as actually experienced, they form one continuous 
many-coloured stream of redit^egration, now emotion, 
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noTf passion, but always and in either case having its 
emotion or passion embodiedfin some imagery ^tvhich 
is its representational framework. Image and. emo- 
tion, image and passion, are the simultaneous elements 
or aspects of each and every state of consciousness 
which takes its place in the stream of redintegration* 
In this view emotions may just as well be called the 
genesis of passions as passions of emotions. The 
physiological causes of these phenomena of conscious- 
ness will be found to underlie all alike, and they 
are the only phenomena which can properly be con- 
sidered causes of any phenomena of consciousness, 
whether these latter are taken collectively ii^ their 
whole chain of sequence or separately and in detail. 

5 . The passions which form the transitions be- 
tween the antipathetic emotions are among those 
which were classed by the Greeks under 6vfios, which 
answers to our term courage, spirit, or high-spirited 
activity. The first classification of the faculties of 
the mind, which was Plato’s, opposed ri hfjboetils to 
TO iTihfjiiriTuov, and both to W ^/ocvo^moi', an exhaustive 
division. At first then we see that the passions, in 
both kinds, were more prominent than the emotions 
which were their terms, or between which they were 
the transitions. The emotions, were first brought 

into prominence by Aristotle, who refers the different 
qualities, virtues and vices, to them as their ground 
and explanation, as for instance in the present case, 
fisffortis fio^ovg xai See Eth. Nic. 

iii. 6 . et seq. Still his analysis was chiefly directed 
towards a classification of qualities, v|rtues and vices, 
and not of the emotions and passions themselves ; a 
course which was at that time the right one, as it 
certainly was the mo^ obvious, as is shown by the 
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great nomb^ of terms for different modes or shades booki. 
of courageous a^d coTtvtrdly characters and qualities, pam- it. 
as compared with those for the emotions on which 
they are founded, namely, hope and fear only; a cir* bdoSo^'to 
cumstance which is the same in our days as it was ** 
in Aristotle’s ; we have for instance a long list of 
words for different kinds of courage, boldness, bravery, 
manliness, srashness, audacity, confidence, daring, im- 
petuosity, fearlessness ; and perhaps others might be 
given. Our task however is to analyse the emotions ; 
qualities, habits, and characters, must be reduced to 
the emotiofis and passions, acts of redintegration, 
whicj^ are their sources; and every such act must 
have its inseparable framework or object, by which 
we may define and describe it. Now there is no 
single class of objects or frameworks appropriated to 
the acts, emotions or passions, which are denoted by 
•the term courage or spirit Those objects are of 
the liiost various kinds, and the feelings of the cour- 
ageous mart, constituting his acts courageous acts, 
may be analysed into a high degree of activity or 
energy, together with a high degree of hope, or with 
the absence of fear. Courage or high spirit therefore 
is not an ultimate emotion or group of emotions, but 
a composite quality distinguishing a class of men ; 
it is a distinction between characters, not between 
ultimate modes of emotion. To come nearer to par- 
ticulars,' we may perh£q>s distinguish three kinds of 
courage ; there is Ist, the cool imperturl]^ble man who 
despises danger; 2nd, the* sanguine man who does 
not see dangers 3rd, the adventurous man who courts 
danger. In all three alike there is the same ground- 
work, energy and love of action, to which Is added 
in tMe first case some object ^f great interest whu^ 
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fills the mind and eclipses all other considerations; 
pa^v. Jn tjjg second case, a vivid sense of hope and » dis- 
p^w position to see the bright side of things; in the 4lnrd 
case, an inaccessibility to fear which leaves the ad- 
venturous spirit uncontrolled. 

6 . Now if we were to assume that the mind was 


composed of, or could be analysed into, faculties, such 
as are the cognitive, the conative, and the faculty of 
feeling, then, assuming the conative faculty to be one 
of these, courage might, perhaps rightly, be consi- 
dered as a sub-faculty or mode of the faculty of cona- 
tion. But it has been shown already that such a 
view is untenable, since activity is never found ^ure, 
but is always coloured by some feeling or by some 
object, by which alone it can be defined. The dis- 
tinction of faculties therefore being abaiidoned, no 
ground remains for considering the term courage as 
making a separate group of emotions, passions, or' 
actions, irreducible into others more elementary.’ The 
phenomena to which the name is given must be dis- 
tributed under the heads of other emotions, acts, or 
objects. And following the distinctions already made, 
.-the phenomena of courage may be properly divided 
into such as are directed against physical dangers or 
difficulties, forces of nature, and impersonal circum- 
stances, and those directed against persons and the 
opposition which they may ofier. It is course against 
persons which we have to do with here, tte oth^r 
kind of courage finding its place under, th% direct emo- 
tions of hope and fear; and th^ antipathetic emotionEo 



^ ^ ' v!,' 

they form the transitions ; for in every case wher^, 
we resist the will of another person, or assert* oup^^ 
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selves against him, some degree of hostility or iUvrill, 
though it may be very small, and even though we 
may struggle against it, is invariably included. Add 
energy to iUwill, or infuse energy into resisting the 
will of another person, and the effect is the same, 
namely, a certain increase in antipathetic emotion. 
Suppose this energy of self-assertion greatly increased, 
and the illwill becomes a passion, anger is intensified 
into rage. At the same time the object of this emo- 
tion has assumed a different appearance ; he has in- 
creased in the intensity of his represented hatcful- 
ncss, and in the number of hateful traits imagined or 
reprqpented to belong to him. 

§ 29. 1. It is next in order to examine a group 
of emotions which depend upon a more complete di- 
vision and baorc complex relations between the mind 
of the Subject and other minds, and upon the con- 
sequent comparison of the tWo by the Subject. These 
may be called emotions of comparison, to distinguish 
them from the simply sympathetic and antipathetic. 
They include and suppose a representation of the 
feelings of the other mind in view of the comparison 
which is drawn between the two, and which is known 
by both, or is an image common to both. These 
emotions fall into two great classes, according as the 
comparison is drawn between the possessions and* 
external advantages of the two minds, or between 
their natural qualities and powers. The first kind 
of comparison may be called the comparison of Hav- 
.^g, the second that of Being; and they give rise to 
qdite dijginct sets of emotions. The first mentioned 
ikind sel^ to arise first in historical order. When 
" -we compare our own possessions, clothing, attend- 
'stots, ’dignities, titles, and the respect paid to ns by 
. ' VOL. I. F 
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others, with those of another person, and find our- 
selves come short in contract mth him, ancb also 
figure to ourselves that he is also aware of the %ame 
contrast, favourable to him but unfavourable to us, 
the emotions which we feel may be described under 
the general name of ashamediicss towards ourselves 
and of admiration of externals towards him; when 
the contrast is equally great but the advantage is 
on our side, we feel some mode of vanity towards 
ourselves and some kind of contempt towards him. 
There ar(i no appro])riate single names for the two 
emotions first mentioned, probably because, being 
painful, they do not become passions, and thus are 
not so much noticed. Vanity however and contempt, 
which arise from the favourable comj»arison and are 
therefore [deasant, are indulged and thus become 
passions, for which reason they are most prominent 
and their names current! Yet passion and emotion 
always go hand in hand, and there is no passion 
which is not founded in some emotion, nor any emo- 
tion which does not give rise to some passion, though 
if the emotion is painful the passion will not be the 
simple completion of the emotion ; in this case the 
passion is the irritable desire not to increase but to 
lessen or escape from the emotion in which it arises ; 
and in the case of the two emotions first mentioned, 
ashamedness and admiration of externals, it will as- 
sume some fonn of antipathetic emotion, illwill, or 
hate, towards the person in contrast wdth ourselves. 
Vanity has been defined as the desire of pleasing; 
it is rather the desire of exciting the emotio|>^ of com- 
parison iavourable to ourselves in matters of external 
show and advantage; the desire of pleasing is an 
euphemism; there is no goodwill in vanity except 
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incidentally, from being pleased with oneself; the 
pleasure of others is never its purpose. It is true 
that wanity is a social quality, since it depends upon 
the verdict of others as much as upon one’s own, 
and indeed arises only in the representation of what 
others will think of the comparison which both alike 
must draw. It thus becomes a motive of endeavours 
to excel, and is indirectly beneficial to society ; just 
in the same way as discontent is a benefit, both to 
oneself and otliers, in its effeehs, tliough uneasy and 
painful by itself. 

2. Vanity and contempt, then, are namc.s for these 
emotjons of comparison in their character of passions ; 
or rather the same names serve for them in both cha- 
racters. Their opposites, ashamedness and admira- 
tion of externals, have no single current names as 
emotions, for being painful they have no passions in 
indulgence, and as passionfF have escaped notice al- 
together. But the passions which arise from them 
are envy and jealousy, forms of illwill or hate, as 
already remarked. Of these, envy refers to the past 
and present, being without fear of future encroach- 
ments; jealousy includes fear of such encroachments 
of the pow^ers or possessions of others, and refers 
rather to the future ; it is a guarding, watchful, pas- 
sion, while envy is a brooding one. - . 

3. The emotions of the second kind of comparison, 
that of Being, are also four in number, but arise in 
comparison of the nature and natural qualities rather 
than of possessions and dignities; which latter how- 
ever may always be regarded as results of the former, 
and caimot always be separated from them; for in- 
stance, a man may possess the knowledge of many 
lai^ages, and eo ipso he is a linguist; but in such 
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cases we always distinguish whether he has used or 
misused his opportunities, and, if it appears th^t he 
had this acquirement forced upon him without any 
or with little energy of his own, we set it down as 
a possession, while, if it has been the creation of his 
own energy and ability, we consider it as jmrt of 
the man himself; in the former case we are inclined 
to envy him, in the latter to admire him sincerely. 
Oases like this show at once the difficulty of distin- 
guishing what a man is from what he has, but also 
at the same time the necessity for drawing the dis- 
tinction as a fundamental one in analysis, since it is 
always drawn, though tacitly, in practice, and, though 
varying with each case, and with the mood of each 
person who draws it, is always permanent as a dis- 
tinction ; and we always justify our envy‘or our ad- 
miration by drawing it in the cases where we feel 
these emotions. Pcrsonabbeauty, high birth, eloquence, 
grace of demeanour, polished manners, strength, cour- 
age, and so on, and also the opposite qualities to 
these, although not acquired by merit or effort, are 
yet so bound up with our representations of the per- 
sons in question, that we cannot separate them and 
consider these qualities as their mere possessions. 
Wealth however alone, inherited or even acqiiired, 
or peculiar good fortune, can be separated in repre- 
sentation, and these accordingly are considered pos- 
sessions. It is always the representation that decides ; 
that which cannot be sundered in representation 
cannot in emotion. No abstract considerations of 
merit or effort, founded on theories of the will, are of 
weight here; the laws of representation decide the 
question of what is part of the nature, and what part 
of the possessions. 
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. 4« Whenever, then, the mind draws a comparison Bookl 
between itself and othefs in respect of qualities whidi pa«t rV. 
it considers at the time as personal and inseparable, jia 
belonging to nature and not to possession, it feels, 
if the balance is unfavourable to itself, humility to- 
wards itself and some form of admiration of essentials 
towards the other mind ; if the balance is favourable 
to itself, ilf feels some kind of self-complacency to- 
wards itself and some kind of scorn towards the other 
person. These at least are the general terms of which 
there are many degrees and many modiiications. A 
similar remark as to passions is applicable here as 
in thi former division, namely, that self-complacency 
and scorn are commonly thought of as indulged, 
that is, as passions, while the painful emotions arc 
considered'emotions alone. The passion which pro- 
ceeds from these uneasy emotions of comparison of 
being, the desire to equalise the balance or turn it 
the other way, is emulation, This passion is 

not akin t.> illwill or any of the antipathetic emo- 
tions ; its essence consists in wishing the opposite 
person to be fully as good and noble as he is, in 
order that our own character may come ui> to his; 
it does not aim at lowering another, because the ex- 
cellence is represented as part of his nature, and 
that representation is fixed. As little as possible, 
no doubt, is admitted into the representation of what 
the man is, in view of this comparison ; but when 
once that image is fixed, emulation can only be gra- 
tified by reaching and surpassing not by lowering it. 

The mind would not be satisfied with a victory in 
externals, when promising itself a contest in essen- 
tials; hence emulation, the emulation proper to this 
second division of emotions of comparison, is cbival- 
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rous, a contest of honour; the mind with its fixed 
representation must be satisfied. • 

5. Nothing shows more plainly than this group 
of emotions the importance in analysis of the cog- 
^ nitive framework or representational image, which 
is the object of the emotion. For here it is seen 
that, when we speak of ‘ the man himself,’ we mean 
our image of the man; and a change irf*the image 
is likewise a change in the emotion. When we speak 
of our image of the man, and say that it may be or 
even must be erroneous or imperfect, and that ‘ the 
man himself’ must be diffei“ent from it, we still mean 
by ‘ the man himself’ another image equal in fulness 
and correctness to every test that can be imagined, 
including the subjective feelings attributed to the 
image itself. Accordingly, strictly speakfng, we do 
not love a man for his qualities or hate him for his 
qualities, but we love of’ hate those qualities them- 
selves, as they appear in the combination, or in the 
image, which we call a man. From our image of 
what the man is tlici’e is no escape, and this is the 
reason wlxy, in enuihvtion, the rivalry is of a chival- 
rous character. The superiority of our rival can no 
longer be ascribed to his circumstances or his for- 
tune, which are already excluded by the representa- 
tion, and, since the mind itself has formed that image, 
the mind itself also must witness our equalling or 
8ur[)assing it, and cannot take refuge in a superiority 
of externals or in the verdict of any judgment except 
its own. In whatever characteristics it is that our 
rival is the mind of another person, stripped of ac- 
cessories and fixed by our own representation, in 
those no victory is satisfactory which does not put 
our own mind on a level or on a higher point than 
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his ; th% murder of a noble rival, for instance, would ??'**„*• 
not |j(e a victory over*hira in the characteristics in pai^v. 
which we are rivals; it would be a mere victory in ,8*^ 

* 1 ^ ^ Emotion# 

externals, and would probably also seal for ever our «ri»injrfrom 
defeat in essentials. All true emulation is this chi- 
valrous rivalry, the foundation of one of the great 
kinds of Honour. 

6. Looking back now to the whole group of emo- 
tions of comparison, four have been mentioned under 
the head of comparison of Having, namely, 

Ashamedness - Admiration of externals 

Vanity- — '^Contempt, 

which produce the further passions of Envy and 
Jealousy. And four have been mentioned under 
the head ef comparison of Being, namely, 

Humility — -____^^^^Admiration of essentials 

Self-complacency-^ ' Scorn, 

which produce the further passion of Emulation. It 
is clear that there is hardly any emotion, or indeed 
any feeling whatever, which does not supply matter 
for one of these comparisons ; in other words, the 
emotions which rest upon those comparisons refer 
to or arise upon any other hidings whatever, and 
pervade the whole of life. The eight heads under 
which they are here exhibited cannot be anything 
like a sufficient classification of the countless modi- 
fications of which they must be susceptible, and in 
which they appear in daily experience. But lan- 
guage is a chaos out of which we must be content 
if we can lay hold of and keep a stray word or two, 
to serve us in fixing the footsteps of thought which 
we have made good ; acnl the eight terms here em* < 
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ployed for this purpose are intended only mark 
general divisions, under which the rest may fiill as 
names of some of the countless modifications of the 
phenomena. Under the head Ashamedness, for in- 
stance, may fall the terms diffidence, shyness, modes^ ; 
and under its opposite. Admiration of externals, those 
of reverence for rank and wealth, “ which needs no 
learning,” as Mrs. Browning tells us, suiwervience, 
complaisance, which, when they are without envy or 
jealousy, are virtues, but the virtues of an inferior. 
Under Vanity may fall ostentation, vtdnglory, pre- 
tension, love of praise, and conceit, which is a kind 
of indurated vanity ; under Contempt, arrog^eS, 
and haughtiness. It is impossible to name moods, 
characters, habits, \'irtues or Ances, without thereby 
naming feelings ; the habits, have mostly been 
named as being most obvious, but the moments of 
which they consist, the feelings, ira^^, have not been 
named for themselves, but only as characterising the 
habits. Under the four heads of the second kind 
of comparison may perhaps be brought abasement, 
lowliness, meekness, — veneration, reverence, awe, — 
self-confidence, self-reliance, self-assertion, — studied 
neglect. 

§ 30. I. Shame and pride, which are usually con- 
nected with the foregoing group, are properly emo- 
tions which arise in a somewhat different mode of 
reflection ; at least these names seem the best adapted 
to be set apart to denote the emotions now to be 
analysed. It is only when the mind reflects upon 
itself alone, abstracting from other minds, yet with 
the knowledge gained by these previous modes of 
reflection, that those modes of emotion arise which 
fall under the general titles of shame and pride ; and 
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these ^pear to be the only two kinds of emotion bookl 
which are peculiar to this mode of reflection, or aiise partW. 
in the representation of its peculiar object. When 
the diflerent organs of the body and the different reflection 
bodily and mental functions are compared with each 
other, we feel shame in contemplating some and pride 
in contemplating others, and are prompted to con- 
ceal and fisrget the one, to display and dwell upon 
the others. This in its earliest shape is the first 
moral judgment that we pass upon ourselves ; and 
the shame which in this way takes its origin, so far 
from becoming outworn in the progress of reflection, 
is'de^pened and its sphere extended ; in other words, 
we become more sensitive and more refined, and a 
greater number of things are classed among tacenda. 

The acts Krhich minister directly to the health and 
nourishment of the body and the gratification of the 
sensations, and of some of tiie emotions, and the in- 
struments of these, weaknesses of body and of mind, 
some kind« of ignorance and want of capacity for 
mental enjoyments, whatever betrays a low grade 
of endowment, we cover with a wise dissimulation, 
as “ills that flesh is heir to.” The French term 
pudeur seems exactly to express the feeling which 
is called out painfully or wounded by any lifting of 
the veil of the tacenda. A certain kind of dissimu- 
lation appears to be the very coridition of escaping 
from the burthen of these ills, which is only lightened 
by being forgotten. When however this forgetful- 
ness is not a purposed dissimulation, but the powers 
and endowments which are its counterpoise are dwelt 
on as if they were alone the whole nature, then there 
arises the opposite emotion, pride, an overweening 
estimate of self. If we do not forget but purposely 
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repress the thought of what causes us to feel shame^ 
so as to insist only on the comely and on the hopour- 
able, then we may be said to feel proper pride, .as it 
is popularly called ; and pride in this sense is better 
expressed by the name Self-respect, reserving the 
name pride for the overweening estimate of sdf, 
and for the further development of it now to be de- 
scribed. 

2 . If we suppose this emotion or passion of pride, 
for indulged emotion is passion, to be combined with 
the scorn for others of the foregoing group, there 
will arise the emotion which is most properly to be 
called Pride, a haughty isolation of self fro^j[i all 
other beings, a refusal to admit them as equals, or 
even as objects of the antipathetic, still more of the 
sympathetic, emotions; a self-complacency* and a self- 
sufficiency which is its own law, its own tribunal, its 
own motive, its o%vn end ; the opposite of whatever 
emotion tends to bind men together, the opposite at 
once of love and of vanity. It is only the root or 
first beginning of this juide that is the opposite of 
shame ; in its development it is rather the comple- 
tion of the scorn of the foregoing group, completing 
it however by carrying it up into a new mode of re- 
flection, one that makes abstraction of the persons 
who in the former were necessary to the emotion. 
Here, who and what they are is matter of indiffer- 
ence. The proud man is “himself alone.” Pride 
is, as it has been show’n, founded on a delusion, the 
real forgetfulness of human weakness ; it forgets also 
the laws of nature which bind man to man, not only 
by the mutual rendering of necessary services, but 
by the emotions which men feel for one another. 
Ihe isolated man is then at discord with himself. 
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even by his attempted self-sufficiency. This is the bookI. 
condemnation of pride. But it is not without vir- pIotiV. 
tues.* Its special virtue is honour. By the law of | mi 
its being it is only qualities represented as noble nft^ionan 
which belong to pride, since everything that could 
pdssibly belong to shame is excluded at the origin. 

The law which the proud man is to himself is a law 
of honour.* But as pride itself differs from scorn, so 
does the honour of pride differ from the honour of 
emulation ; it is not chivalry, but it is adherence to 
the representation which any one has formed of him- 
self ; to fall short of this would be to him defeat and 
disgrace ; he is his own rival and his own standard 
of rivalry. Whatever this standard consists in, what- 
ever constitutes his image of himself, to that he is 
bound by*the law of his being to conform. Hence 
the different kinds of characters whicli may be 
equally and alike proud;* whatever consists with 
his standard of honour, and with his forgetfulness 
of circuni-t.ances of shame, may bo included in the 
nature of the proud man. It is indifferent to many 
virtues and to many vices ; noble cliaractei'S and 
mean characters, as others judge them, may be proud; 

Milton’s Satan and Shakespeare’s lago would both 
belong to the category. L.astly, pride in one or 
other of its two shapes, that is, either as pride strictly, 
or as self-respect, is the most intimate and ineradi- 
cable of the emotions, ccmyxcuoruTOv TuOog, it ceases 
only with life ; every one must have something to 
take pride in, some adytum of reflection, some sanc- 
tuary of refuge “ when in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes.” Good or bad,*he retires into himself. 

Driven from one point, he takes refuge in another ; 
the thief says ‘ at least I am not a liar the liiur ‘ at 
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least I am not a thief.’ Every one erects thus from 
time to time some theory of his life, some standard 
of attainment, which he can believe that he fulfils. 
Pride is the Proteus of the emotions ; there is no 
shape which it cannot assume, no quality to which 
it cannot attach itself. At the same time, the eulb- 
tion which arises in reflection on self alone, whether 
it takes the shape of self-respect, honom, pride, or 
their modifications, is the most deeply rooted of all 
the reflective emotions ; the staple and basis of the 
character, the stem upon which all others may be 
conceived as engrafted, or out of which they may be 
conceived as' Rowing. 

§ 31. 1. In all the reflective emotions hitherto 
examined the pleasures and the pains appertaining 
to the emotions themselves, in their entirety, have 
been pleasures and pains of enjoyment. Or if they 
have arisen in comparisbn of two or more objects, 
as in the case of the emotions of comparison, they 
have not arisen directly from the comparison itself; 
or, in other words, the comparison has been not the 
object but the antecedent of an emotion, the object 
of which consisted in the persons compared, to which 
emotion the pleasure or the pain was attached, as 
in vanity or contempt, asharnedness or admiration 
of externals. But now comes for consideration the 
case of the comparison itself, the relation between 
the persons compared, being the object of an emo- 
tion with its peculiar pleasure or pain. The case is 
parallel to that of surprise and w'onder containing 
the, logical instinct, in the direct emotions. (See 
§19. 2.1 The contrast or resemblance of the two 
persons and their emotions is itself the object or 
framework of the emotion now to be examined; and 
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there will be as many kinds of this emotion as there BookL 
are distinct kinds of pmrs of objects compared or con* Part nr. 
trasted. The comparison of emotions in this way 

*• Rofl cc tiv tt 

will be tiie objective framework of the emotion of emotions 
Justice or Injustice, just as, in the direct emotions, 
thb parallel comparison was the framework of the 
congruity aimed at, the incongruity avoided, by the 
logical instinct arising in the emotion of wonder. 

2. Hitherto we have not met with the sense of jus- 
tice, or with the sense of right and wrong, among the 
emotions. This is not because the emotions hitherto 
analysed are not always in experience bound up with 
thesg perceptions; for we may always, for instance, 
feel justified or right in loving and in expecting 
love, in retaliating injuries and expecting retalia- 
tion ; but because we have hitherto attended only to 
those qualities in the concrete phenomena which were 
indicated by the name of the whole. Jiut now it is 
necessary to attend to this other element in the emo- 
tions, and to endeavour to point out its origin and 
primal source. Justice and the sense of right and 
wrong are in their origin the same, and have their 
ground in the same thing, namely, comparison. The 
difference or resemblance of two objects of reflective 
emotion, as different or similar, is the object or frame- 
work, the emotion pervading which is justice or in- 
justice, right or wrong. 

3. It is clear, in the first place, that the sense or 
perception of justice and of injustice is not a mere 
repetition of the emotions hitherto analysed. The 
difference in their nature is a proof of some differen- 
tiation in their source. And the purpose of statical 
analysis is not to point out the moment of develop- 
ment, in the history of mankind or in that of the 
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individual, at which a certain new sense or new emo 
fabt rv. tion first arises ; which could only be done by show- 
B^wtive til® combination of what previously existing 

motions feelings the new feeling appeared as the result of 
tbo form. their combination ; l)ut its purpose is to point out 

Justice and / * i • i /» t t_ 

Injustice, to what elements in those combined feelings the new 
feeling, the result of their combination, is to be re- 
ferred ; ujiGn which being done, the new Reeling will 
appear to be or to represent those elements in the 
new compound, I'\)r instance, it is not statical me- 
taphysical analysis when a lawyer gives the famous 
definition of the right of propc^y as “ adverse jxis- 
session rijiened by prescription;” for the timp oe- 
cupied by the prescription may indeed bo the time 
during which the sense of right grew up and became 
attached to the sense of possession, by a'prObess of 
strengthening the association, in the minds of other 
persons and of oneself, between the thing possessed 
and its posaes.sor; but it does not account for this 
strengthened association ending in the peculiar sense 
of right, in the right of property. The analysis is 
carried quite far enough for the purposes of the phi- 
loao])hy of Law, but not far enough for tho.se of the 
jihilosophy of consciousness generally. 

4. Ever since the conceptions of Form and Mat- 
ter, the xegus and dv%tgov of Plato, were dropped out 
of use in speculation, philosophers have had no other 
logic to a])ply to the analysis of such phenomena 'as 
the present but that of the various combination of 
feelings already named and supposed to be fully 
known, and of the loosening or strengthening of 
these feelings, simple and compound, by habit or as- 
sociation. For instance, Mr. J. S. Mill in his “ Utili- 
tarianism” Chap. V. offers an analysis of justice which 
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fells under this description. “Justice,” he says at 
page *88, “is a nam# for certain classes of moral 
rules which concern the essentials of human well- „S8i. 
being more nearly, and arc therefore of more abso- emotions 

“ arisniflf from 

lute obligation, than any other rules lor the guidance the form. 

O ’ /. 1 Justice and 

of life ; and the notion winch we have found to be Inj^dtic^ 
of the essence of the idea of justice, that of a right 
residing in^ individual, implies and testifies to this 
more binding obligation.” In other words, while 
Mr. Mil! insists upon the peculiar validity, moral 
obligation, and binding power, implied in the words, 
duty, law, rule of c<jpduct, justice, right and wrong, 
he jiet finds no other source for these feelings or 
conceptions than the “desire; to rejiel or rctalinte a 
hurt or damage to oneself or to those with whom 
one symj)}lthizes, widened so as to include all per- 
sons, by the human capacity of enlarged sympathy, 
and the human conception bf intelligent self-interest. 

From the latter elements the feeling derives its mo- 
rality; fro.Ti the former its peculiar impressiveness 
and energy of .self-assertion.” p. 79. Mr. Mill’s con- 
ception, then, is that time and experience are suf- 
ficient to ripen retaliation and sympathy into right 
and justice, to ripen the acts which embody them 
into a rule, and the sentiments which accompany 
the acts into a sanction. The imi)ortance or inten- 
sity of the interests at stake are, in' his view, suffi- 
cient to make us invest them with the character of 
moral validity; he holds this to be a case where a 
difference in degree is so great as to become a dif- 
ference in kind; just as, in the case of the right of 
property quoted above, long possession ripened into 
right. Admirably as Mr. Mill has put his case, I 
must confess that neither this explanation, nor one 
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founded on a supposed “ innate idea” or special moral 
P am I V. sense “given” for the purpose, appears to me.satis- 
it^ee&r» I'll® latter is not a real explanation, the 

emoti^ former is not a sufficiently searching one; it leaves 

•ruing from •' 

tiie form, the jrist of the matter, the peculiar sense of right 
injuetioe. and WTong, just and unjust, untouched; we want to 
have the particular elements pointed out, in pheno- 
mena like those of resentment and sympathy, on 
which these notions of just and right depend, not 
to have resentment and sympathy alleged in the 
gross, or unanalysed, while experience is to. mould 
them into something, or educe something out of them, 
namely, the perceptions of justice, of right and wyong, 
which was .never observed in them at the beginning. 
If, however, it should be sought, in default of ano- 
ther explanation, to fall back upon the "conception 
of jMiwer or force, and explain the peculiar validity 
of right and justice by referring them to positive 
law, the commands of a superior or sovereign power, 
still here again the same question recurs, namely, 
what is the source of right and VTong, of just and 
unjust, in law itself? How came we to think the 
commands of a superior right and just? How came 
he to think so himself? Mere power, however great 
or however uniform, is equally strange to the con- 
ceptions or the feelings of right and wrong, just and 
unjust, as are interests such as those of resentment, 
and sympathy. The question ll, how, or why, or in 
virtue of their containing what elements, is the ripen- 
ing either of power, or of self-interest, or of sympathy 
and resentment, into justice possible? 

5. If any phenomeno]^ could betray an origin in 
the formal element, as the source of whatever was 
characteristic in it, one would have expected it to 
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be the phenomenon of justice and injustice, of right 
and .wrong. The eqmality or inequality, the simi- 
larity or dissimilarity, the harmony or discordance, 
of the two objects of a comparison, not the particular 
quality or importance of the emotions involved, are 
the point or circumstance in the framework, or total 
object of representation, which the emotion of jus- 
tice or of injustice, of right or of wrong, inseparably 
accompanies. As novelty and strangeness in objects 
of direct emotions are inseparably accompanied by 
the emotion of surprise or wonder, so in objeets of 
reflective emotions, ^in persons, agreement or dis- 
agre|ment about circumstances in which they have 
a common interest is accompanied inseparably by 
the diflerentiation of the pervading emotions by a 
newly arising emotion, the sense of justice or in- 
justice. The total object of the Subject consists in 
the representation of two persons, himself and an- 
other, having each views and feelings about some- 
thing in which they have a coiqmon interest ; it 
consists, then, in two persons and an object between 
them which they may represent to themselves either 
in the same or in different ways. The harmony of 
their two representations is justice, the discordance 
injustice. Harmony between the two persons is 
therefore one characteristic at least of justice. But 
this harmony is only to be effected *by bringing their 
r^resentations of tBb object between them, in which 
they have a common interest, to sameness. Here is 
the special part played by the formal element, which 
enables the representations to be measured against 
each other, both in gross |pd in detail, and proof to 
be given of error in one or both of them. Justice 
has its own pleasure, injustice its own pun; and of 
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Book^i. these the one is the pleasure of regularity or con- 
Pjuitit. formity to rule, for its own ‘ sake, the pleasure of 

minimising effort, of resting in a stable equilibrium; 
emotion! the Other is the pain of restlessness in unequiJ mea- 
Bures and balances. This pleasure and pain is the 
injiutice, constraining force in the perception of justice, the mo- 
tive which makes men love it, and the charm which 
makes it irresistible when appealed to ; -«nd beyond 
this I believe it is impossible to go; though it may 
well be that the love of justice has received addi- 
tional strength from the perception of the manifold 
and great utilities which flow from its observance. 
The ultimate or simplest form of regularity is equj^ity, 
when the eye or the thought passes from one mo- 
ment to another of the same object, quality, or feel- 
ing, and finds no difference between tSem but in 
number or time of being aware of them. The im- 
mutability of justice, which makes it the eternal and 
immutable parent of right and law, of equity and 
order, is this immutability of the formal element in 
consciousness, of equation in time and space. Jus- 
tice is ultimate Law, because it consists in those 
equations which are ultimate Form. Hence is ex- 
plained why we always feel justified in demanding 
punishment for transgressions of justice; which, as 
Mr. Mill says in the work above quoted, p. 72-4, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of justice, morality, 
and duty, from expediency or Irorthiness; it is 1^- 
cause we can be certain about justice ; it can be 
proved to be just and right, and its dictates to be 
duties, something which may be exacted from a 
person, as one exacts a %bt;” it is because there is 
no room for doubt, and therefore the transgressor 
himself must admit the justice of his punishm^t, 
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if he fairly weighs the &cts, since it is a matter of 
comparison, measorement, and proof, founded on that Pabt nr. 
part of the mental constitution m which all men are 
alike, the formal element of consciousness. And not emotion* 
only in matters of justice and injustice, but also in 
matters aesthetical, a similar effect is produced by a lojuitiee^ 
similar prominence of the form&l element. For it is 
an old obsewation, that in matters of beauty, strictly 
so called, we expect and demand that others shall 
see as we sec, whereas in pleasures of enjoyment not 
of admiration we admit that tastes must differ. The 
kinship therefore of just and unjust, right and wrong, 
appe|rs to be with those feelings and emotions which* 
are founded on, and take their special character from, 
the formal element in consciousness. 

6. Thi^ then, is the answer to the question What 
is Justice: the equations or equalities perceived alike 
by two or more persons in 4n object of common in- 
terest to both or all of them. In examining into 
the justice of such an object whether it be a thought, 
or a material possession, an act, or a transaction, 
which is the common object of the representations 
of the two persons, the effort always is to reduce 
the equalities discernible in it to their simplest and 
lowest terms, for then they become most manifest; 
in proportion to those equalities is the degree of 
justice in the action, and in propoi^ion to our per- 
ception of them is Bur sense or perception of the 
justice. In whatever emotions the act may consist, * 
or by whatever emotions it may be prompted, there 
will always be a tendency to reduce it to the rule 
of equality. For instance, ^en revenge was thought 
good, being pleasureable and uncorrected by nobler 
feelings, the love of equality asserted its daim, and 
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the justice of revenge was “an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth/' ^ When a common purpose was 
perceived as guiding any line of conduct and su- 
preme as its end or r«Xof, for instance, the common 
weal in a state, or victory in an army, then the jus- 
tice of this conduct consisted in giving “the tools 
to him that could handle them,” or, as Homer says 
of the armour, • 

fihv iivvtf ds S6(fX6v, 

And thus to every kind of emotion, and every kind 
of action, and also in every stage of the progress of 
man and of society, there was its own justice^ but 
every form and stage of justice consisted in import- 
ing regularity and equality into the actions in which 
it arose; this was its common characterfetic as jus- 
tice. When for instance in a state the rights of pro- 
perty have become saci^d, and the common benefit 
of its security perceived, the communist doctrine of 
“ the tools to him that can handle them” cannot be 
applied in its severity, but must be applied only to 
modify the equal and antagonist principle of private 
property; upon which the doctrine arose of each 
individual being bound to act as a steward of bis 
goods for the general advantage, and of property 
having duties commensurate with rights, burthens 
commensurate with enjoyments. But in this form 
again the justice* consists in the equality of the pro- 
portion, the evidence of the justice is the convincing 
beauty, ro of the arrangement, not the ad- 

vantages which may be proved to result from it. 
In rewarding and punishing again, when the good 
of the whole society, including both the offender and 
the offended, has been perceived to be the purpose 
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of punishment by law, and revenge has thus been booxL 
forbidden in the intere’sts of society by law, as well pSt rr. 
as by the moral code in the interests of morality, 
there is always, governed by this general purpose, 
an attempt to apportion the kind as well as the de- 
gree of penalty to the kind of the crime as well as 
to the degree of its mischief to society. (Bentham, 
Principles df Mo];^s and Legislation, Ch. xvii. and 
elsewhere.) 

§ 32. 1 . But, leaving these general considerations, 
it is time to turn to the analysis of the feelings of injunticein 
justice and right as they appear in the emotions, 
and to show in the first place how the sense or emo- 
tion of justice arises in the individual, and in the 
second how it is corrected, and made more accurate 
and more truly just, by examination and comparison 
with the opposite views of others, for which the same 
object or representative framework is the common 
ground of argument. It wdll be best perhaps to dis- 
tinguish two branches of Justice ; the first where acts 
and transactions are considered as such, that is, in 
mov'ement or dynamically, the second where objects 
are considered statically, as things which can be pos- 
sessed or shared, whether they are tangible or in- 
tangible ; that is to say, the justice or the right 
inherent in certain actions, and the justice or the 
right to the enjoyment of certain property; and let 
us begin with the justice of actions. And here it 
must be remarked that, for metaphysical analysis, 
the perception and examination of justice requires 
the previous perception and examination of injustice ; 
because justice is the norhial condition, the regular 
sequence, which attracts no notice until it has been 
disturbed. The parallel case is wonder; but wonder 
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is the parallel not of justice but of injustice, the ab> 
rupt break in the chain of the familiar, as injustice is 
in the chain of the regular ; when wonder is equalised 
by additional knowledge, and •the gulf between the 
old and the new bridged, then arises the admiration 
which is the parallel of justice ; in other words, jus- 
tice is not perceived to be what it is, for it is a 
second intention, or a characteristio of ofher objects, 
until it is contrasted with its opposite. Let us begin 
with an instance from the sympathetic emotions, an 
instance of goodwill or simple alliance l)etween two 
persons. A seller contracts to sell goods for a cer- 
tain price ; in his mind there is now a framework 
or image consisting of his buyer, feeling similar good- 
will to him evidenced by his contract to buy at such 
a price; he sends the goods, and then finis that his 
buyer refuses to send the money. The image which 
he had in his mind is now changed into one the 
emotion of which is some form of dislike or hate ; 
the change of the image with its new emotion from 
the old shape of it with its old emotion, this incon- 
gruity between them, is the element or part in the 
total image which is the corresponding object or 
framework of that portion of the emotion which is 
sense of wrong or injustice ; for I suppose it will be 
granted that there will be sense of wrong in the 
present case. The shock of deceived expectation 
(see Bentham, Principles of the Civil Code, Part L 
Chapters viii. and xvii.} in finding the view of his 
buyer in collision with his own, in a matter where 
he has accurate knowledge of the detail of the facts, 
and knows besides that his buyer has the same know- 
ledge with himself, — this is what makes him feel the 
action to be imjust as well as detrimental, which 
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adds injury to the harm inflicted on him. Let us Bomi. 
take*another instance:* a parent treats his child with TMuvr. 
affectionate care and love; his love to his child is m 
the emotion pervading an image of the child grow* 
ing up and comprehending and returning his affec* 
tion ; the child falsifies this image and turns out 
loveless and worthless; the sting of the parent’s 
grief will Ite in the unmerited wrong, the injustice, 
of this conduct, and the injustice will consist in the 
contrast of his old and new emotion in the old 
and in the new image; for in matters of affection it 
is thanklessness, ingratitude, that is the injustice, 
and*not any resulting desertion or neglect. Take 
lastly an antipathetic emotion, anger; we have an 
image of a harm purposely done to us by another, 
anger risds in us and pervades the whole image as 
we think of it; suppose, however, that we think over 
the matter more accurately* and discover that it was 
not done with the will, but against the will, of the 
person we thought guilty of it ; our framework 
changes, our anger changes its object or ceases, and 
we recognise that our anger has been unjust. 

2. These cases may suflice to show in what fea- 
ture of the phenomenon it is that the injustice resides, 
or what feature of it is the framework of the emotion 
of injustice. But the question now occurs, who or 
what is to blame for this revulsion of feeling, who 
or what is the cause of it, or, in other words, which < 
is the unjust person. In the two first instances, it 
was the Subject who sufiered the injustice*; in the 
last it was the Subject who committed it by being 
angry. This question. can only arise in metaphysic, 
not in practice, because here we treat of both sides 
\>r persons as parts of the represented world of the 
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Subject ; and in this case the decision rests on the 
distinction between the order* of cognition and tbe 
order of existence. When the changes which ‘pre- 
cede and cause the change of image and emotion, 
which is injustice, belong solely to the order of cog- 
nition, as when further reflection or additional know- 
ledge of a former state of fact changes the image 
and its emotion, making us for instance give up our 
anger, then the injustice, lying with the cause of 
change, lies with the person who has further reflec- 
tion or knowledge ; when, on the contrary, this cause 
of change lies in the sequence of facts as well as in 
the Subject’s knowledge of them, in the history of 
the image itself, then the injustice lies with the per- 
son who is represented by that image, as in the two 
former instances. The discrimination of the person 
to blame for the injustice is part of the general dis- 
crimination which the Subject institutes bet'ween liis 
own and other minds. Hence there is no justice or 
injustice arising in emotions of shame or of pride, 
because there is no difference between the order of 
cognition and the order of existence ; whatever exists 
is kiiowm when it exists, and its being known is its 
existence. For the same reason there is no justice 
or injustice in emotions of comparison of being ; be- 
cause what the person whom we emulate is it is 
the Subject’s own representation that determines, and 
' no room is left for further discovery of fact, or for 
changes of fact not at first discovered. The emo- 
tions however of comparison of having are the field 
of justice and injustice in possession or property of 
every kind, that is, for the second of the two branches 
of justice above distinguished. 

3. It will more clearly appear that the above iff 
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the true account of injustice in actions, when we BookC 

consider the answer which is always made to the r^iy. 
accusation of injustice of this kind. It is always ^ ^ 
in substance this: “ You might have known I should 
do so and so,” or “ You could not have expected me 
to do so and so thus shifting the blame of the 
change from the order of existence to the order of 
cognition. TiVnd in cases like that of unjust anger, 
our self-justification is always endeavoured in this 
way: “How could I know he did not will the in- 
jury ?” “ How was I to know that T and so on. 

The Subject means to say, though the injury has not 
been* inflicted by the person T was angry with, yet 
I am not unjust, for my knowledge was caused bj 
impersonal conditions, which may be hard but cannot 
be unjust, Tjeing impersonal. And this referring the 
change to impersonal causes is a mode of escape com- 
mon to the self-justifying Subject, in foro conscien- 
tiffi, and to the pleading defendant in a court of law. 

Again, when two persons discuss a grievance, either 
between themselves or by reference to a third person, 
the objective framework of the emotion of injustice, 
the 'facts of the case, are common ground to both ; 
the defendant, or person accused of injustice, en- 
deavours to show either that the true cause of the 
injury was an impersonal one, or not belonging to 
his person, or else that the accTiser had no grounds 
to expect him to act otherwise than he did act, for 
that, if he dealt with him with his eyes open, he 
could not complain of what he foresaw. This reason- 
ing applies to all cases where both the persons are 
free to have dealings or not. But where one of them 
is compelled to deal with a person whom he knows 
to be thoroughly untrustworthy, and suffers an in- 
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jury which he expected, he has no sense of injustice, 
paiiUV. because he has no sense of being deceived. The act, 
Tin*iff‘tiiii true, is one which is classified as unjust, add tilie 

worthless, but the impression of injustice on 
the sufferer is not produced, except in reflection upon 
the act and reference of it to its class. For the pro- 
gress of experience classifies actions under certain 
heads, such as just and unjust actions ; ^en also in 
the same way, as just and unjust men ; but all this 
classification is, for our present purpose, set on one 
side, that is, no knowledge drawn from it is to be 
intermixed with our examination into the origin of 
those conceptions which precede the classificatian it- 
self. Now, in the case supposed, when a man suffers 
an injury which he expected, from a person whom 
he knew to be thoroughly worthless, his 'knowledge 
of the nature of the injury and of its agent, a know- 
ledge drawn from, and 'expressed in terms of, this 
later classification, is not a part of his state of mind 
due solely to the action and agent themselves. And, 
this being premised, it will be found I think as stated, 
that where he is not deceived, that is, surprised by a 
person’s conduct turning out contrary to his former 
image or expectation, there he has no sense of in- 
justice, but only of a necessary impersonal calamity. 

4. The essential foundation of injustice, then, is 
falsified expectation. But now suppose that the ex- 
pectation is falsified for the better, that we expect 
to be paid pence and are paid pounds, or that we 
treat a person coldly, supposing him hostile, and find 
him friendly, or that a child who has been neglected 
by his parents yet loves and honours them in return. 
Here, it is true, expectation is deceived ; there is in- 
equality, incongruity, revulsion of feeling ; but it is 
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not injustice because the pleasureable quality of the 
hew image and emotion has imposed names on them 
of its own, obliterated the fact of incongruity, and 
withdrawn them from the category of evil. Free 
gift, free grace, bounty, magnanimity, return of good 
for evil, undeserved favour, such are the names of 
the incongruity that replaces an old image by a 
better thaff was expected. The shock of falsified 
expectation no longer sets the two persons at vari- 
ance but unites them, there is no balance to be 
stnick, no measurement to be made ; the surprised 
person accepts the other’s view of the matter at once ; 
and«thus this kind of falsified expectation, so far from 
being injustice, is a more abundant justice, for the 
contrast between the two persons* views of the same 
matter is destroyed as soon as revealed, and by the 
same circumstance which revealed it. This class 
of cases therefore furnishes* no argument against the 
view of justice and injustice here taken ; but the 
definition of injustice must in consequence of it be 
restricted to embrace only cases of expectation de- 
ceived for the worse, or injuries that are unlooked 
for. It is no doubt this character which has led so 
many wTiters to lay harm at the basis of injustice, 
and benefit at the basis of justice ; upon which os 
the genus they then seek to import the ditferentia 
which makes harm unjust, and •benefit just The 
reverse in my opinion is the true method ; contrast 
between two persons’ views of the same matter, whe- 
ther disclosed by words or by action, the shock of 
deceived expectation, is the generic notion, and the 
qualities of the feelings involved supply the differ- 
entia. Upon this basis, as the first disturbance of 
equality or harmony, is built the gradual return to 
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equality, by the equations discovered in the object- 
matter of controversy; and the y)ossibility of exact 
measurement of this object-matter is the possibility 
of justice ; the restoration of agreement as to the de- 
tails of the matter in dispute, making one view com- 
mon to both persons, is the condition of restoration 
of the harmony })etween the persons. In fact, there 
are in justice two equations, one between the per- 
sons, and one between the different parts of the ob- 
ject-matter between them ; the rupture of the first 
consists in the discovery of the rupture of the second, 
and the restoration of the second is therefore the only 
way to the restoration of the first. This, however, 
is only possible by measurement and reasoning, the 
exactitude of which depends on the presence of the 
formal element in the representations whi^h are the 
object -matter of controversy. And this seems the 
only way in which we 6an account for the origin 
of the ])eculiar perception or sense of right, of jus- 
tice, or of law, with its peculiar validity, which is so 
distinct on the one hand from what is simply plea- 
sureable, beneficial, or good, and on the other hand 
from what is imiKjsed or enforced b}' mere superior 
power. * 

§ 33. I. Let us now turn to the second great 
branch of justice, the right of possession or property. 
It is cotnmon to deduce this from the right which 
every man has to the fruit or product of his own 
labour or skill, and this again from the right to 
exert his faculties and powers, and this again from 
the fact of his mere existence and of the existence 
of his faculties and powers, expressed in the axiom, 
so called, that whatever exists has a right to exist. 
But the question is, how comes the notion of right 
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to be added to that of existence? Is it not clear Bmhci. 
tbat.this deduction of right to exist from existence partIY. 
itself is a later growth, a reflection upon the fact of 
existence, and a reference of the two categories, right bjmUce^n 
and existence, to each other, when each has been 
formed and is ready to hand? The purpose of ^neta- 
physical analysis, however, is to show the origin, the 
first nature^ of the notion of right, not to take it up 
ready formed, as if implied in the notion of existence. 

The very assertion, that existence is a right, shows 
that the two terms have a meaning of their own 
before they are connected in a proposition. Before 
you„ can predicate food of bread, you must have a 
meaning in the term food ns well as in the term 
bread. And this applies to all cascs where the terms 
are not in* all possible res{)ects coextensive, or where 
the proposition is not what is called an identical one. 

2 . The first origin of th6 notion of just and right, 
in this as in the previous case, comes from the shock 
of deceived expectation in suffering the unjust and 
the wrong. A hunter kills or traps game, a new set- 
tler encloses and digs a field, in the expectation of 
enjoying them; another person steps in and takes 
away his game or tramples down his corn; the abrupt 
break between his expectation and the actual result, 
caused by a person, is his emotion of injustice and 
wrong, not because he refers the act to the violation 
of a supposed law of right or just, which would 
imply that he had either an innate idea” or a 
previously formed notion of right or justice, but 
because he distinguishes the circumstance of shock 
to expectation from the quality, the hurtfulness to 
him, of the act. The incongruity between expecta- 
tion and fulfilment is, then, at first the sole content 
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of emotion or perception of injustice; and, on the 
converse, the congruity betvfeen them is the, sole 
content of justice. From this beginning the whole 
body of doctrine as to what is just and unjust, what 
a man has a right to and what he has no right to, 
is gradually developed by .way of controversy be- 
tween persons who entertain opposite expectations 
about the same objects of possession. Gor instance, 
suppose the person who trampled the com to say, 
on the complaint of the settler, ‘You have enclosed 
a piece of ground which I had before marked out for 
myself; did you not see my brand on the trees? 
You have thwarted my expectations, rather tlj^ I 
yours.’ The facts of the case, which are the com- 
mon ground of ’both claimants, ate then examined, 
and the tme state of these facts decides the claim; 
the defeated party being forced to admit that the 
change has not been in ‘the facts but in his know- 
ledge of them, and that the claim or expectation of 
his opponent is and was grounded in the facts of the 
case as they are and were. In this way principles 
and rules generally applicable are agreed upon, and 
tribunals or arbitrators appointed to enforce and 
apply them in disputed cases. 

3. The same analysis applies to all cases of pos- 
session, or desire of possession, ambition, or vanity, 
to everything in short which is an object of emotions 
of comparison of having. It makes no difference 
that here the possessions lie in the opinion of third 
parties, or of the public, or of posterity, and that 
these confer the possession instead of its being ac- 
quired by the sole energy of the person feeling the 
emotion. Suppose public admiration is the possession 
desired; one man is conscious to himself of qualities 
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which he both admires himself and expects to find 
admii^ed by others, bafhe finds on the contrary that 
some .other person, who does not appear to him ad- 
mirable, or not so in this respect, is more admired 
by others than he is himself; the injustice of the 
public who cannot discern true merit will be his com- 
plaint. When the estimate of the public is brought 
up to a levehwith his own, or his own brought down, 
by self-examination and comparison of others, to the 
level of theirs, the result is justice in the apportion- 
ment of admiration. The same holds also with the 
distribution of public rewards, offices, and honours; 
and each case acquires in course of time its own 
standard or riKof, as the admitted test of the justice 
of apportionment ; as, for example, the test of fitness 
for the performance of the duties in the appoint- 
ment to ofiices, instead of the test of past services 
alone, the proper reward of which is honour and 
affluence. 


§ 34. 1 . There is one kind ofjustice distinguished 
by the object-matter to which it relates, which re- 
quires special treatment; I mean Veracity. Talcing 
the useful division of the world into things, thoughts, 
and expressions, veracity has to do with the lost 
only ; but the three are inseparable, since expressions 
are expressions of thoughts, and thoughts images of 
things. Veracity is the agreement between the expres- 
sion for others and the thought, which it expresses, 
for oneself; and intentional veracity is the endeavour 
to express a thought in such a way as to produce the 
same impression on the hearer as we receive from 
the thought ourselves. There are endless distinc- 
tions and ramifications which proceed from the diffi- 
culty of adjusting two persons’ minds by an expressum 
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uttered on one side and heard on the other, and of 
knowing when they are so a(^usted; ‘which hojvever 
do not concern the present purpose. That which 
gives to Veracity its peculiar immediate validity, that 
which makes it felt to be in itself right, as distinct 
from beneficial, is the same circumstance which con- 
stitutes justice just and right, the perceived congruity 
between the two moments, thought an4 expression, 
which are contained in every voluntary utterance. 
When any person makes a conscious voluntary state- 
ment, he is conscious both of the thought before he 
speaks and of the renewal of this thought in speaking, 
or associated with his words. If these two images are 
the same, agree in every point, being only different 
in point of number or in point of time, the statement 
is veracious, at least intentionally, and the charm of 
it, to the speaker, immediate and intense; not de- 
pendent on any judgmesit of others, nor on the per- 
ception of benefits resulting from it, nor on the other 
hand from an “innate idea” that statements ought 
to be true. 

a. Veracity accordingly is a special kind of Truth, 
and properly <li8tinguished by this title from truth 
proper, which is the accordance of thought with fact, 
still to keep to the former threefold distinction. On 
the philosophical distinction of subjective and objec- 
tive aspects of the world, we are driven to have re- 
course to another criterion ; and then the distinction 
between veracity and truth of conception is drawn 
in this way, that veracity is always immediately and 
solely dependent on volition at the moment, for you 
can always speak what you think to be the fact, say 
you doubt if you doubt, or that-you do not know if 
you do not know; while- truth of conception depen4a 
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on many other circumstances, external to the will, 
and is only tested atftl arrived at by repeated ex- 
amination. Volition is the criterion distinctive of 
the truth of veracity from the truth of conception. 
In statements that are not true, the discrepancy be- 
tween the images in the foi'mer kind of truth is pro- 
duced or permitted by volition, while in the latter 
kind it is the compulsory discrepancj'^ of ignorance. 

3. Although the generic cliaractcristic of veracity 
is the same as that of justice, yet there arc very im- 
portant differences between them, liesidcs those of 
entire dependence on volition, and the f)bjeet-nmtter 
beip^ confini’d to expn'ssion and thought, the same 
circumstances in which veracity differs also from 
truth. In one sense indeed this confincnn'ut to ex- 
pression and thought is no restriction at all, since 
these are aspects of the entire Avorld, and thus vera- 
city is universal in its domain. 'J'hc most import- 
ant difference between veracity and just.ic(^ lies in 
the circumstanc(^ that tlie test of the congruity and 
incongruity of the two images is, in veracity, con- 
tiiined in the Subject alone, and not, as iji the case 
of justice, applied by controversy between two }>er- 
sous. 'I'he Subject alone can intuitively atiil imme- 
diately know whether he is veracious or not ; others 
can ordy infer his veracity or unveracity. Again, 
the two images are not divided as p,rt!snnt and future, 
expectation and fulhlmcnt, but are* both present, and 
their agreement or disagreement therefore immedi- 
ately certain. Hence there is no discovery or de- 
velopment of veracity, no making it out in its true 
form from its first .‘md apparent form, in its agreed 
upon form from the opposed conceptions of adver- 
jaries ; but veracity is either attained or not attained 
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at once, and once for all. Hence veracity or un- 
veracity may arise in emotion^ which are dependent 
only on changes in the order of cognition, as well as 
in those which depend also on changes in that of 
existence ; that is, in emotions of the comparison of 
being aftd in those of shame and pride. Everything 
without excei)tion can be imaged in thought, and 
expressed in words, signs, or gestures. 

4. One circumstance connected with veracity re- 
mains to be mentioned. It has been shown to have 
immediate self-evident validity ; but it does not fol- 
low from this that it may not be in conflict "with 
other acts which are theniselves equally valid, oj the 
validity of which, though derivative and not imme- 
diate, is yet more intense and weighty. It may 
happen that veracity is in conflict with other forms 
of justice, or it may be with conduct commanded by 
the necessities of benevolence or love. That we are 
not bound to utter what is true merely because we 
know it, seems to be shown not only by the absence 
t»f any such notion from the cases where the con- 
gruity of truth is most self-evident, but also by the 
emotion of shame, which, as already pointed out, 
prompts us to conceal, pass over in silence, and, (fev6n 
forget many kinds of facts and circumstafi^^ > But 
it has often been doubted, whether, if wfe sp^k at 
all, or express fact at all by look, gesture, or ^ven 
silence, we are not in that case bound, by the imme- 
diate validity or right of veracity, to speak precisely 
what we know and all we know. Yet this i^ a dis- 
tinction which is of no avail in many cases. Who, 
to take an often remarked instance, does not hold 
Desdemona’s lie, 


“ Nobody ; I myself" 
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to be an act of the purest and most heroic virtue ? 

The .law of veracity tlierefore is in some c^s sub- fabtiv. 
ordinate to the law of love. Again, there is a wide 
difference between different instances of departure 
from veracity. Dissimulation is as much a departure 
■ from veracity as simulation ; yet it is not always 
equally culpable. In Walter Savage Landor’s Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, CC. is this passage : “ He plainly 
told Pericles that he could learn little from him ex- 
cept dissimulation. ‘Even that, replied Pericles, is 
useful and necessary : it proceeds from self-command. 
Simulation, on the contrary, is falsehood, and easily 
acqqjrCd by the meanest intellect.’ ” In naming self- 
command Landor seems to have put his finger upon 
the circumstance which is most commonly, as well 
as I thinlf most truly, felt to distinguish culpabU' 
from non-culpablc departures from veracity. Un- 
veracity is the vice of the ^reak, veracity the virtue 
of the strong; not strong relatively to others but 
in self-command over themselves. And unveracity 
can only be a virtue when it is commanded by, or 
involved in, some otherwise virtuous emotion, and 
enforced in opposition to inclination. 

' f 85. i. Equity is rightly described in the Eude- jjss. 
imail S^iies iv. 8. as lvct»6gda>[/>« fo(Ai[t>ov itKcciou, And 
Aristotle gives several characteristics of it in the 
Rhe|pric i. 13. from which it appears that he in- 
cluded what we call Mercy in equity. The two, 
however, are capable of a more accurate distinction. 

Equity m^y be distinguished with him as the regard 
for the spirit not the letter of the law, and again for 
the intention of the person not for the act alone, and 
again for his general conduct and character and not 
' iar the particuW act under consideration only. All 
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this makes equity a more strict justice than can be 
pa^v. contained in any law or set of^ laws ; equity added to 
„ H®*- , law and correcting it will exhaust iustice and reach 
Mercy. its full limits ; but in this way equity is not opposed 
to justice, but is justice itself opposed to law. Law, 
which is founded on and aims at elfcctuating justice, 
will always have equity beyond it, as its ideal, and 
will be constantly incorporating with itself principles 
and maxims which before belonged only to equity ; 
as we see has been the case with our English law, 
where there is a system of equity as strict 'and de- 
fined in its minutia9 as the original or Common law 
itself, where in fact what once was equity is now Jaw, 
and has a further equity beyond it yet to reach. 

2 . But Mercy goes l)eyond not law only but 
equity also ; it is not however on this ac(?ount more 
just than justice, but it is justice of the highest kind. 
When Aristotle adds tile characteristics of remem- 
bering j)a.st benefits rather than injuries against the 
opponent, and of being willing to endure iiijmstice 
at his hands, he speaks of what belongs to mercy 
rather than to equity. But how is this to be ex- 
plained; what i.s mercy; and how can it be said to 
be justice of the highest kind ? It has been shown 
that there is a justice in three kinds of emotion, in 
those of sjTnpathy, antipathy, and of the comparison 
of having. Now equity does not travel beyon^ the 
kind of emotion to which the action originally be- 
longs ; for instance, if the parties are allies, as buyer 
and seller, or if they are enemies, or if, they are 
friends. Each relation has its own justice, and the 
corresponding equity consists in taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the relationship into account, and ex- 
hausting or completing the justice arising out of 
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that relationship. mercy consists in the injured 
party, for it is not possible to the other, carrying up 
the Hind of equity or of justice into the next higher 
kind, and treating the enemy as if he were an ally, 
the ally as if he were a friend. The highest and 
greatest mercy is the justice of Love; and mercy 
does not cease to be justice, nor is it opposed to jus- 
tice simply,*1but to the justice of a lower relationship. 
It follows that there is no tribimal which can enforce 
or command mercy ; but mercy is commanded and 
enforced solely by the moral and spiritual law, the 
law of conscience. The enforcement of supposed 
acts# of mercy or of love would be to destroy the 
very character which gives them their validity. If 
a superior tribunal could enforce them, a superior 
tribunal could destroy them. Their supreme valid- 
ity consists in their being themselves supreme, a free 
gift not enforced. The condemnation which we 
pass On those who arc not merciful consists in this, 
that their liearts are not open to the charm of love 
under circumstances which arc most powerful to call 
forth that feeling. Hence the guilt of the servant 
in the parable : “ 0 thou wicked servant, 1 forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : Should- 
est not thou also have had compassion on thy fel- 
low-servant, even as I had pity on thee ?” And the 
serMant is not punished for refusing to show mercy, 
but is dealt with in that relationship of justice in 
which he himself had chosen to .stand. 

§ 36. Justice is combined with love in the man- 
ner which has been shown; but from its combination 
with anger there arises an emotion of a special kind. 
Indignation, the nfbwn of Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 9. In- 
dignation is the justice of anger, and arises when 
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we sefe or experience injustice, or injury that is not 
merited ; and again, in embtions of the comparison 
of having, when we see any one enjoying honOtir or 
goodfortune which is not deserved by hinx, or not 
suitable to his real nature or qualities, and also on 
the other hand when we see any one deprived, or are 
deprived ourselves, of the honour or fortune which 
we think is our just due. Aristotle iKstinguishes 
nfisffis from and Plato had already declared of 

of God, in the Timseus, xxix. b, — ayu0og ?»», oi'y«6u 
ovhis mgi ev^eroc ovieTors lyyiywrm pdovos, but among 
the Greeks was the constant attendant on the 

Gods. This side of justice, its combination <with 
anger, was most constantly in their minds as a divine 
attribute. With Christianity, however, became more 
prevalent the representation of God by the dther mode 
of combination of justice, namely with love, the re- 
sult of which is mercy.' The two attributes need 
not be conceived as equally essential to the nature of 
God, but indignation will last so long as injustice, 
mercy so long as love. If all injustice were abolished, 
so also would be indignation; and then, in an ideal 
state, we may conceive that only the highest kind of 
justice, that of love, will remain. 

§ 37. I. No part of ethical enquiry has received 
more attention, in modern times, than Conscience or 
the Moral Sense; it has been the pivot upon which 
everything tu;Tied, at once the starting point and the 
goaj of investigation. It has seemed that, if this 
were known and analysed, the whole theory of the 
matter would be clear. It has been to modem ethic 
what the conception of End, riXo;, the completion or 
goal of which was Happiness, st^ifionu, the Summum 
Bonum, was to ancient ethic. The difference between 
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the two central concep^ons comprised several points; BookI. 
1st, the new conception Involved a change from an part iv. 
objedtive to a subjective point of view, from habits, im. 
s§sif, characters, and circumstances gratifying them, 
to emotions and thoughts, tiius making the agent 
himself the inappealable tribunal of action; 2nd, it 
involved a conception of Duty or obligation compel- 
ling or binding, instead of a Happiness attracting, 
the will ; 3rd, it placed the criterion of goodness at 
the beginning instead of at the end of action, making 
the judgment intuitive instead of tentative; and 4th, 
it rested on an analysis which took account of newly 
discovered facts of consciousness, facts at any rate 
not attended to before as of so much importance, and 
so figuratively speaking deeper, as if evolved from a 
greater de^th. The last point contained the cause of 
the passing from the one view to the other. Certain 
emotions had received a new'intensity for some minds, 
and in their lower degrees of intensity had become 
sensible to a greater number of mind® ; the terms 
expressing them had become current, and questions 
coimected with them had become more widely inte- 
resting. These emotions belonged to the domain of 
religion; and the relations of man to the unseen 
world of religious objects had become more deaf and 
more complicated, coordinately and simultaneously 
with the intensifying the corre^^ponding emotions. 

Hence an entire Theology arose, the nature and func- 
tions of the actori In which were conceived by ana- 
logy with, and described in terms drawn from, the 
temporal sovereignty and its ministers, in their ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions. The emotions of 
remorse and of self-approval, when supposed to be 
ratified by an all-seeing and all-powerful judge, of 
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vFhose verdict these emotion^ themselves were but 
the echo hi the human hedtrt, became of an interest 
far greater than any state of happiness, not depehding 
on th^se, that could be pictured, however reasonable 
or complete. That might be dispensed with ; these 
were inevitable, and inevitable the misery or the 
blessedness which they involved. It seemed , trifling 
to be occupied with the interests of a*iife even of 
virtue and of intellectual pleasures, and with ques- 
tions as to what constituted or would secure them, 
when eternity with its infinities of bliss or of agony, 
and of physical as the consequence of mental sufier- 
ing or delight, had commingled with time, and taken 
up the brief period of mortal life into its bosom, as 
a pool upon the shore is mingled with the waters of 
a measureless ocean. 

Such is a very brief history of the course of 
thought which effected the chitnge from the old con- 
ception to the new, abstracting, as it will be seen, 
from the varjous events, classes of men, and schools 
of thought, Avhich were the organs or instrumeuts of 
the change ; the reconciliation of which conceptions, 
smd their incorporation into a single system, is one 
of the chief problems of ethic at the present time. 
Let iis see, therefore, what is the analysis of the 
Moral Sense. The means and materials are at hand 
in the anal}'sis which has been conducted up to the 
present point. Justice is the emotion which depends 
upon the congruity of two mom^ts or objects in 
comparison, as compared ; it arises, then, from the 
formal clement in consciousness ; but all possible m<> 
merits or objects- of comparison have also qualities for 
feeling, a material element which in all its kinds has 
pleasure or pain of enjoyment. The emotions be- 
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longing to the four gre^t groups examined previously 
to justice are named from* and consist of this material iv. 
element; but every one of these emotions is concrete, lilMowi 
empirical, or complete ; that is, it consists of quali- 
ties Avith pleasure or pain of enjoyment, and of con- 
gruities or incongruities which are always pleasures 
or pains of admiration, and mostly of that marked 
kind which Ife the pleasure of justice, the pain of in- 
justice. Now it is of such concrete emotions that 
the moral sense is the perception ; a jAcrception of 
comparison, or a judgment, which perceives its object 
to be either morally right or morally Avrong ; if it 
percsives it to be inditferent, the reason is that to 
that extent it lacks perception, is blunt or blind, in 
comparison with the minuteness, subtilty, or compli- 
cation, of the character of the object perceived. No 
object whatever is of a nature to escape the moral 
sense, for every object stands in some discovered or 
discoverable relation to reflective emotion, and every 
reflective emotion is a concrete object, containing 
emotion of matter and emotion of form, of matter so 
far as' it belongs to one of the four first groups, and 
of form so far as it belongs to justice, or is capable 
of equation and measurement such tis give justice its 
validity. But it is in justice alone that the formal 
element is sufficiently prominent to bo at once per- 
ceived as haAung a validity of its own, or as being the* 
ground of a rule of right. 

3. Justice is the perception of congruities and 
incongruities in objects, the moral sense is the per- 
ception of the moral character of those objects as 
wholes, the perception of justice in the concrete. It 
has no special kind of object which it perceives, but 
all objects alike. Like the perception of justice it is 
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immediately valid, and therOjis no appeal from its 
perception. Much needless confusion has arisen* from 
the fact that it perceives all objects alike, and. per- 
ceives them at one time as right, at another as wrong, 
the judgment varying with every change of circum- 
stance, knowledge, feeling, or stage of development, 
so that what a man at one time condemns, at another 
time he approves, and what one genefttion or one 
nation finds the highest virtue another judges as the 
lowest depravity. The appeal is not from the moral 
sense to another sense or another rule, but from the 
moral sense to itself; the moral sense alone reverses 
or confirms its own decisions. The confusion k be- 
tween the nature of the moral sense and its history, 
between its general character as a moral sense and the 
particular characters which it assumes from time to 
time, all agreeing in the same general characteristic. 
The validity of its jud^ent from time to time is 
supreme ; what it says now is the criterion of good- 
ne.ss and the law of conduct for the Subject who per- 
ceives and acts. This validity is not impaired by its 
progressiveness ; at all stages of development, and 
whatever may be the other content of the object or 
act perceived as right jor as wrong, the validity of the 
perception is the same, being immediate. All content 
is indificrent to it ; if the content were particular, 
■the validity would be transient with the content. 

4. Now in what does this validity consist, or 
whence is it derived? It is a repetition of the 
perception of justice. Whatever whole or concrete 
object is perceived to contain a just, equal, or con- 
gruous, arrangement of moments or of parts, that 
object is perceived as morally right, and its opposite 
as morally wrong. Validity is derived solely from 
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the formal element in (^Dsciousness; and tlio percep* i^kL 
tion of the right, or moral goodness, in any object, rABT?r. 
the eihotional aspect of which framework is the moral ^ 
sense, is a judgment passed upon the total object in 
virtue of the congruity which it contains or includes. 

The moral sense thus takes into account the ‘two 
elements formal and material; its objects consist of 
both ; and ilf this respect it differs from the emotion 
of justice which is indifferent to the material element, 
the emotion, in which the congruity is displayed. 

This gives the difference of character between jus- 
tice and the moral sense, although the validity of the 
lattea is derived solely from, or is a repetition of, the 
former. There is a perception of quality of emotion, 
and quality of pleasure and pain of enjoyment, in the 
doubly reffectivc emotion of the moral sense; it is 
not merely a judgment of right and wrong, but a 
qualitative emotion as well. * It is a love of right, an 
emotional feeling towards it, or rather towards the 
objects which contain it, when they are pleasureable 
in their own quality. The material emotional element 
in objects perceived as morally good is some kind of 
pleasure of enjoyment, in objects perceived as mo- 
rally bad some kind of pain of the same class. The 
additional emotional element in the moral sense, over 
and above that contained in justice, is due to this 
pleasure and this pain of its objects. Pleasures 
which are just are the objects of the emotion of 
moral goodness, exclu^ling pleasures which are un- 
just; and pains which are unjust arc objects of the 
emotion of moral badness, excluding pains which are 
just. The pleasure of moral goodness is double, 
consisting of a pleasure of enjoyment and a pleasure 
of admiration. The justice of emotions is in this 
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respect the negative condition, the condition sine qua 
pakt IV. non, of the emotion of moral sense being felt towards 
The Moral object or arising in any framework. This double 
seneft character of the emotion of moral sense has enabled 
writers to be misled either into attributing its validity 
to the qualitative element, the pleasure of enjoyment, 
or into cutting doivn its nature to its formal charac- 
ter alone. Both characters are propel" to it, in in- 
separable union. It is the whole man, the focus to 
which all his feelings converge, and in which they 
are fused; every feeling and every object in the 
whole empirical ego stands in some relation to it, 
and undergoes its judgment as means or as end, as 
intermediate means or ultimate end. It is the union 
of emotion arising from form and emotion arising 
from matter. 

5. liCt ns dwell for a little upon the operation of 
this emotion of moral sense. Its form is justice or 
injustice, its matter the other emotions. But in ope- 
ration, as set in motion by desire or by the passion 
of moralily, as the will to be more and more good 
and right, it must follow some certain course of de- 
veloimient and progress. All pleasureable emotions 
witl be desired; its aim will be to include all that 
are jileasiircable, and to exclude all that arc painful. 
Its accomjianying (condition, under which alone they 
can be so included or excluded, is justice, the har- 
mony or congruity of the Subject’s mind with the 
minds of other persons, together with the applica- 
tions and deductions from this principle, as will ap- 
pear farther on. The formal element in conscious- 
ness, which was shown in “ Time and Space” to be 
the ground of all logical pursuit of truth, or truth 
of reasoning, is here also, as the source of justice, 
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the ground of all practical pursuit of truth, or of all 
volition, all action, for the attainment of good moral 
purposes, and, as included in them, of all purpoi|es 
whatever that are good. All pleasures will be can- 
didates for admission into the kingdom of morality ; 
those only will be admitted which are in accordance 
with justice. How profound and true then appears 
the insight •£ Plato, who laid the corner stone of 
his Republic, and of the inner Republic of each in- 
dividual, in the conception of justice. If the moral 
sense in each of its particular acts or perceptions is 
the moment which admits each thought and each 
feeling into citizenship in the True Ego of morality, 
the coni])lcte assemblage and cooperation of those 
that are a<lmittcd and abide is the realisation of per- 
fect justic(f; if the moral sense in each particular Jicit 
is the modern counterpart of the bare conception of 
a rekog, or end of action, the completed harmony of 
these acts in their entirety must be the counter [)art 
of the completion of the rikog, that is to say, of sv6ai- 
fbovia, the Summum Ronum, Happiness. 

6. Now the moral sense when it looks forward 
in time, to the next moment or act, judging what 
act, thought, or feeling, shall be admitted through 
itself into the True Ego, looks to a rtkog, or end, 
near or remote ; the looking forward in time is look- 
ing to an end. In this respect it Is the same as the 
ancient mode, and its standard or ultimate end is 
happiness, in the future. But when it looks back- 
ward in time, and judges its past acts, thoughts, or 
feelings, then two modes of the moral sense arise, 
which have been brought into prominence chiefly 
in modem times; the two modes are those of self- 
approval and self-condemnation, which are appro- 
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priately named from their emotional element Good 
pabtiv. Conscience and Remorse. There is no appeal, the 
S»7. judgment passed upon self by the moral sense is 
iinHe. final. The acts, thoughts, or feelings, so judged, are 
what they are felt to be, morally good or morally 
bad. If the former, they must be persevered in and 
enforced; if the latter, they must be repented of and 
forsaken. The whole man is judged of by whether 
he does or docs not so persevere and so repent; and, 
if ho does so, then acts of perseverance and repent- 
ance, being continuations of his life forwards m time, 
take place and entrance, through the gate of the 
moral sense, among the acts, thoughts, and feqjings, 
which together constitute the completed End of 
Happiness. The present act of perseverance or re- 
pentance looks both ways, backwards and forwards; 
and at every present moment the moral sense is the 
Janus of a new life. * 

Hi8U)?yftii<i § *• analysis here given of the iporal 

Mwni Scnil* appUcs to it at every stage of its development, 
both in the individual and in the race. But at every 
stage it will have a different content, will combine 
with different emotions, commanding, forbidding, and 
otherwise arranffing them. Let us take a brief view 
of this its historical course, and of the method which 
it has pursued up to that stage of development which 
is the one reached at the present day in modem 
Europe. In the first place comes the question. How 
does the moral sense command or forbid an emotion 
or an action? The moral sense in that branch of it 
which approves, that is, the emotion of moral right, 
commands any action or feeling with which it com- 
bines eitheF inseparably and inevitably, which is 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative, or separably, that is. 
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under condition of certain circumstances only: for Bowl 

Ch XL 

instance, it is always right to love your enemies, Partiv. 
but ife is only sometimes right to feel anger, which 
is then indignation, and sometimes also to kill, but 

1 T* 1 • Moral Sanse* 

not under the title of enemies. It is only emotions 
and passions that can be inseparably and inevitably 
commanded; all external, or muscular, actions, and 
all sensations^ can only be conditionally commanded. 

The moral sense forbids emotions and feelings in the 
same way, by refusing to combine with them on any 
terms, or on some terms only. There arises thus 
a hierarchy of feelings, sensations, emotions, passions, 
and jiCtions, according to their degrees of insepa- 
rability from the moral sense, or emotion of moral 
right. These relations of feelings and actions to the 
moral seus« have varied from time to time in history, 
and consequently their relations to each other have 
varied, for the moral sense iS, as it were, the centre 
round which they arrange themselves. The increase 
of our knowledge respecting the frameworks of feel- 
ing has been the great cause of these changes; just 
as a knowledge of the true circumstances in any case 
in justice alters the conceptions which a person enter- 
tains of his rights regarding it. To take a humble 
instance, the acquired knowledge of an unwholesome 
quality in a fevourite dish alters the relation in which 
the pleasure of eating it stands to fhe mofal sense ; 
before it was a permissible, but now a forbidden plea- 
sure. To carry these principles at once to their 
ultimate conclusion, it is clear that a perfect state 
of the hierarchy -of things commanded, permitted, 
and forbidden, by the moral sense suppoi^s a per- 
fect state of our knowledge respecting them; the 
moral sense can only command with perfect or ulti* 
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mate truth, when the frameworks of all emotions, 
and the emotions themselves' in their reciproQSil re- 
lations, are known with perfect truth; otherwise its 
dictates would be overturned by an increase in know- 
ledge. Increasing or developing knowledge is there- 
fore a condition or an element of developing morality, 
and ideally perfect knowledge of ideally perfect mor- 
ality. * 

2. All command is emotional, that is, belongs to 
the emotional element, not to < its framework; com- 
mand when adopted is volition; but all commands 
arc not equally valid ; those only are immediately 
valid which have a framework which is just. The 
emotion of justice is the felt validity of the moral 
law. Hence every emotion may be said to command 
its own framework ; but mth respect to other frame- 
works and their emotions, it commands, or combines 
with, the emotional clement in those frameworks, 
conunand'mg this immediately, and their frameworks 
mediately through them. The source of all morally 
valid command is the emotion and its framework of 
justice; the command consists in the combination of 
this emotion w ith others, which can only be when 
their framewnrks are just. All such concrete cases 
of commanded emotions are parts of the moral sense, 
which in virtue of the command or combination is 
not only a sense but a law. 

3. There are thus two factors in moral develop- 
ment, — knowledge, which is the arrangement of the 
objects or images which are the frameworks of feel- 
ing^ and emotion, which commands this arrange- 
ment in p, certain hierarchy. The two factors are 
inseparable, as has been seen; but this does not im- 
ply a confusion of properties belonging to each. 
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Knowledge is commai^ed by emotion, as a means 
to truth in emotion as well as to truth in knowledge ; 
but the greater part of new knowledge comes en- 
tirely unsought, not even always as a consequence 
of associations set on foot for other purposes, but by 
means of involuntary experience. The growth of 
knowledge is, however, -in all cases, whether the 
seeking is cihnmanded or not, the growth of what 
was unforeseen. We can command that knowledge 
shall be sought, but not what that knowledge shall 
be. Nothing can be commanded that cannot be an- 
ticipated"; otherwise the thing done is not the thing 
comq^nded. Now all knowledge in acquisition is 
new; it is distinctive of knowledge to be unforeseen; 
we cannot anticipate or guide futhre knowledge, but 
must be gftided by it when it arises. It guides by 
changing the frameworks of feelings, and their re- 
lations to other feelings; a new framework contains 
a new feeling. The other factor, emotion, on the 
other hand, is entirely anticipatory when it com- 
iq^ds. It is founded on present knowledge, already 
known frameworks, and commands their increase or 
diminution, enforcement or destruction, with a view 
to the increase or diminution of already known emo- 
tions. When emotion so looks forward and com- 
mands, and in so doing fixes its attention on the 
furthest possible point, it is forming ideas or ideals ; 
reflective emotion reflective, and the moral sense 
moral ideas or ideals. And all these ideas and ideals 
are emotions with a merely provisional framework; 
a framework not provisional would be an anticipa- 
tion of knowledge as well as of emotion. • Emotion 
becomes ideal by an increase in its intensity, and the 
emotions of the whole man or moral sense ‘can only 
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become so by an increase in Jheir justice, and in the 
harmony of one with the other, and of each with all. 

4. Yet even in knowledge there is a part xtr an 
element which is fixed beforehand, just as the emo- 
tions are which are commanded as ideals. Other- 
wise it could not be commanded at all ; we must 
know that it is knowledge which we seek. This 
fixed element is the logical or formal element in 
knowledge ; and it is in virtue of this element that 
we command the seeking of new knowledge, or know- 
ledge which is yet future. We know that when it 
appears it will be logical. This logical element fur- 
nishes the provisional framework for the ideal, emo- 
tions commanded by the moral sense. The content 
of that I'ramcwork Is as yet only the ideal emotion. 

5. So much by way of prologue, or" answer to 
the preliminary question, IIow emotion commands. 
Let us now turn to thfe actual development or his- 
tory of the moral sense, and its lieges, the senses 
and other emotions. It is not necessary to suppose 
that man at the present day in Europe has entirely 
lost any of the feelings and frameworks which he 
originally had, or that he has gained any of which 
originally he had no trace. The brief period of his- 
tory open to our observation or enquiry does not 
show any such gain or loss. All the changes tore 
apparently changes of modification and of relation; 
but these are very important. We must suppose 
that the moral sense was originally very undeveloped, 
both as being feint in intensity and restricted in 
sphere. There seem to be two chief ways in which 
moral progress il effected, and both of them are de- 
rived from the formal principle of order, and produce 
a hierarchy among the feelings. The first is that 
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vhich depends upon feelings as pleasures or pains bmb l 

of enjoyment, and upon the distinction of finer and. pakiiv. 
grosser quality in them. It harmonises the whole isa 
series so that one pleasure shall not interfere with i^th^ofthe 
another, but be enjoyed in its proper place and de- 
gree, and in cases of conflict that the finer shall be 
preferred to the grosser. This may be called the 
mode or law* of Expediency. Under it the senses 
are made subordinate to the direct emotions, and 
the direct emotions to the reflective. It is not only 
an enforcement of the perception of quantity in plea- 
sures of enjoyment, but also of quality. It does not 
permit the entire destruction of any pleasure, whe- 
ther of sense or emotion, but aims at regulating it 
so completely that it shall not interfere with but 
promote the more perfect enjoyment of the rest. 

The mere intensity of a feeli^ is not considered as 
decisive in this arrangement; for instance, hunger 
and the love of a mother for her child are often 
equally intense, as measured by result in action; but 
the quality of the latter feeling is perceived to be 
fer higher or more refined than that of the former. 

The moral sense combines with the lattes and not 
with the former in cases where they conflict; and, 
if the intensity of the former proves great enough . 
to determine the action, its victory will be over the 
moral sense as well as over the other feeling. Com- 
pare t^e terrible impression produced by Dante’s pic- 
ture of Ugolino. 

6. The motive power of all this harmonising and 
subordination of feelings one to another in expe- 
diency is the immediate pleasure in reflecting on jhe 
harmony itself and on its results in securing a greater 
and a higher kind of enjoyment ; and this prudence 
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includes in its purview pleasures and pains which we 
experience at the hands of other persons, or as the 
result of their opinions, feelings, and actions, as well 
as those which arise from our own self-government 
and immanent acts. Expediency covers the whole 
ground of feeling, and is as extensive as the moral 
sense itself, of one half of which, from beginning to 
end, it is in fact the expression. All pleasures and 
pains of enjoyment belong to expediency. Its results 
at the present day will certainly be admitted to be 
the entire subordination of the senses to the direct 
emotions, and of the direct to the reflective ; and 
also, by most moralists, I am inclined to think, of 
the other reflective emotions to those of Love in its 
purest shapes, and to the Justice which belongs to 
it. Upon this j)oint however it cannot Se suflicient 
to assume an agreement ; time and history in the 
future will decide it ; but until that is the case, no 
judgment of expediency can be final, because all such 
judgments are decisions as to the quality of enjoy- 
ments, and there is no universally admitted criterion 
of judgment, in case one person prefers one quality 
of enjoyipent to another ; it is a question of what 
may perhaps be called moral taste, and we can get 
no farther than to Aristotle’s umpire — us 6 uyados 
Ambition, or that form of it which is the 
love of fame “ that last infirmity of noble mind,” or 
honour in personal character and action, or perhaps 
even pride in its most refined shapes, may with dif- 
ferent persons dispute the palm. 

7 . But the case is very diflerent when we look 
to the second method of harmonising and subordi- 
nating feelings, which is founded upon the emotion 
of justice, the second half of the moral sense. Side 
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by side with the quali^es of feeling, upon which the Booe l 

pleasures and pains of enjoyment depend, there exists Paw ir. 
the perception o^their justice or injustice; and this sm 
attaches to every feeling in its character of means to 
an end, or of its suitability or unsuitability to pro- **®'*‘®®*^ 
mote reflective emotions which are themselves just 
or unjust. For instance, the unrestrained indulgence 
of appetites fs not only incompatible with the enjoy- 
ment of more refined pleasures, but is a hindrance 
in the way of our being just to other persons, by 
urging us to withhold what is their due, or take what 
is in their possession. But justice, besides this, sets 
up a standard which idl must admit to be a valid 
criterion, by which to judge the relative value of 
reflective emotions. Pride, for instance, as defined 
above, is Condemned entirely by the perception of 
justice, for it consists in ignoring other jxjrsons and 
their rights, and m acting as if they had no relation 
to us. It is besides an uneasy emotion, being out of 
harmony with facts and an involuntary forgetting 
of them. There is in short no emotion but that of 
Love, in its best and noblest shapes, in which justice 
is secure from violation. Love alone “is the ful- 
filling of the law.” And the other emotions which 
are in themselves pleasureable are all more or less 
uneasy, from the imperfect nature of the justice which 
they contain, and from their ofiering no guarantee 
for its continuance. The emotions of the comparison 
of having are rather hindrances to justice than other- 
wise, though in many respects beneficial to it, as 
vanity which defers to public opinion, for instance. 

But they require to be kept in subordination. Emu- 
lation is admissible only so &r as it is consistent with 
love and honour. Honour itself is uneasy and is 
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closely akin to pride. The ^goodwill of allies has 
often its foundation in self-interest, and, where other- 
wise, is yet a feeble sentiment, witltout guarantee for 
justice in difficult circumstances. Anger can only 
be admitted in the form of indignation, which is its 
justice, and is but a partial and temporary emotion, 
depending upon the existence of injustice. Love, 
then, ill the sense of the Charity of the New Testa- 
ment, is the only emotion in which justice can be 
completely and permanently realised. It is capable 
of all degrees of intensity ; and to produce it in high 
intensity, and to make it generally felt by all men 
and towards all men, is the command of justice.. To 
this end justice commands that all the other emotions 
and sensations shall be made subordinate; it is the 
constitutional sovereign of the hierarchy of emotions, 
the constitution being the moral sense, of which jus- 
tice is the infonning prJhciple. While therefore con- 
science or the moral sense must be defined generally, 
that is, in any of the stages of its history, as the 
percejitiou of justice in the concrete, without distin- 
guishing imy kinds or modes of justice, or any kinds 
of objects dr acts in which justice may appear, it 
may also be defined, in the highest stage of develop- 
ment we can at present perceive, as the perception, 
in the concrete, of justice in its highest shape, that 
is, the justice of love, or, in other words, analysed 
into the two elements of love and justice. 
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Tabi^b of Keflegtivb Emotions. 

A. Arising from the Matter. 

1. Tlie sympathetic group: 

(JoodwilL Affectiou. Eros. I-ove. Friendship. 
Gratitude. Pity. Rejoicing in good. 

2. ithe antipathetic group : 

lUwill. Hate. Anger. Bitterness. Revenge. 
Rejoicing in evils, Jifalice. 

3. Passions belonging to both groups : 

Passion of benevolence, of affection ; High spirit ; Rage ; 
• Courage, Rashness, Audacity. 

4. Emotions of the comparison of TIaving : 

Ashamedneas. Admiration of externals. 

Vjfhity. Contempt. 

Passions: Envy. Jealousy. 

# 

5. Emotions of the comparison of Being : 

Humility. Admiration of essentials. 

Self-complacency. Scorn. 

Passions: Emulation, Honour. 

6. Emotions of Reflection on 8elf alone : 

Shame. Self-respect. Pride. 

B. Arising from the Form. 

1. Justice and Injustice : Veracity. Erjuity. Mercy. Indigna- 
tion. , 

C. Arising from Matter and Form h^gether. 

1. The Emotion of Moral Sense: 

Good Conscience ; Remorse. 

Modes: Expediency; Duty or Moral Right. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Part V. The Rbpleciivb and Imaginative Emotions. 

The spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Mature to us gives in dower. 

A new Earth and new Heaven. 

Coleridge. 


§ 39. I. No sooner have we formed empirical and re- 
mote objects in consciousness than we ask ourselves 
what they mean, what the whole scene of existence, 
as it unfolds itself l>eforc us, means. It has been 
shoAvn in “ Time and Space,” how, out of the formal 
element occujiied by each set of qualities, we imagine 
a substance, an essence, or a force, underlying, evolv- 
ing, producing, and then supporting these qualities, 
and exerting itself, expressing its own nature, in the 
actions, movements, or effects of these upon other 
sets of qualities, and upon the substances, essences, 
or forces similarly imagined as underlj-ing them. It 
is of such objects, consisting of substance and attri- 
bute, that we then proceed to ask ourselves the mean- 
ing or significance. The purpose of our question is 
to discover the nature of the substance, essence, or 
force, underlying, the qualities ; to discover it apart 
from the qualities in which it manifests itself, that is. 
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to discover what it wo|ild be if it existed alone, free ^»itL 
ito prcMiuce other qualities, as we ima^ne it did exist ‘►awV, 

' ‘before it produced the actual qualities out of its na- 
ture. We wish to dive and penetrate, as 'it were, nature of ^ 

V i**!-! * wond consisii 

into the nature, the hidaen nature, ot the JJmg-an- inemouon. 
sich, the Transcendental Object, substance, essence, 
or force. This is the scope of the question as to the 
meaning of things, as it is at first conceived. (See 
Jouflroy, Cours d’Esth^tique, Le^on xviii.). 

2 . Now this penetration into the nature of things, 
though , miatfl.k p,n as to its object being of a tran- 
scendental-* nature, a Ding-an-sioh, is nevertheless a 
tealseffort to reach some further knowledge. Its 
precopceived notion as to the nature of the object it 
investigates is not essential to its existence as an 
to penetrate farther than before ; and we can 
nowsSfe^j^^Jwt it really is, and what it really does 
while imagm^hg that it in\esfigate8 the Ding-an-sich. 

It is, while j)enbtrating into the nature of things, at 
the same time also a penetration into the nature of 
our o^vn consciousness ; and for this reason, that we 
can examine only what is kno\vn, or so far as it is 
a mode of consciousness. The process backward or 
downward, behind or below the surface of phenomena 
objectively, is also a process in the op[)osite direc- 
tion, backward or downward, behind or below the 
surface of jhenomena subjectively ; just as the appa- 
rent movement of an object inlo the depth of apparent 
space behind a mirror, as we look into it, is, corre- 
sponds to, or is the reflection of, the real movement 
of the object itself into the depth of real space away 
from the front of the mirroring surface. Each corre- 
sponding movement is real, each of the corresponding 
objects is precisely the same, equally real and true ; 
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one is. the opposite asjMJct of the other, subjective' 
and objective aspects of the same thing. The ob- 
jective aspect, however, is the imagined counterpart 
of the subjective ; the subjective is the immediately 
certain counterpart of the objective, the cause of 
knowing it. The subjective is known, the objective 
is known to exist. The only difference or advantage 
which the objective has over the subjective is its bare 
existence, and this is an imagination in the subjective 
aspect; its nature in all its parts or qualities is en- 
tirely exhausted by the subjective aspect. We go 
into the depths of our mind by developing, combining, 
and analysing representations ; and the new modes 
of consciousness, which arise for us there, we attri- 
bute to the objects which we are examining, with 
the imagined substances, essences, or pow 6 rs, under- 
lying them. The new class of conscious phenomena 
which arises in representation is that of the emotions. 
The meaning of things therefore consists in our emo- 
tions when we dwell upon them. 

3 . But what is this “ bare existence” in which 
the prerogative of the objective aspect over the sub- 
jective consists? For we cannot say that it is an 
unreality, merely becatise it is “imagined” by the 
subjective aspect. Existence is a second intention, 
a predication about the phenomena of the subjective 
aspect. The objective aspect is those phenomena 
plus the reflection, the particular subjective reflec- 
tion, that they are phenomena. In this way the 
bare existence, which in the preceding paragraph 
WM said to be the peculiar prerogative of the ob- 
jective aspect, loses that prerogative as its peculiar 
property, by having its subjective aspect found. The 
transcendentalism of the objects imagined as tran- 
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scendental is in this w^y destroyed, for its sabjective Book t 
counterpart is discovered. It makes little difference 
whether we call, with Hegel, this thoroughly e<)uated lij 
pair of relatives, the objective and subjective aspects na»n«S?^ 
of phenomena, taken together, by the name of The 
Absolute, or not. The Absolute seems to me a 
name expressing the imagination of the “ bare exist- 
ence” belonging to both alike and both together. 

That we do always imagine them as “existing” is 
certain; and that this existence is imagined is but 
one mode of the complete relativencss, or equated- 
ness, of the two aspects. A great deal however de- 
pend# upon the way in which the equation between 
subject and object is worked out; and in this re- 
spect, it is needless to say, the way here taken is 
essentially* different from Hegel's. The emotions, 
and among them the reflective emotions ending with 
the moral sense, have hitherto been our means of 
penetrating into the inner nature of the objedtive 
world. The framework of these emotions is the 
world as we represent it to ourselves in all respects ; 
for as object of the senses it is visible, tangible, 
audible, and so on, and as object of the emotions it 
has certain characters, or moral qualities, in the seve- 
ral objects of sense, personal objects being among 
them, which it consists of. As a whole it has a 
complicated moral character, and the people who in- 
habit it are but different rei>etitions of the different 
emotions variously combined of the Subject himself 
like the different leaves of one tree. 

4. At the beginning of Part it of this Chapter, 
in § 13 , it was said that the entrance upon the world 
of representations was usually imagined as the en- 
trance upon a subjective world, as opposed to the 
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objective world of sensations;, and then, in this sub- 
jective world, the frameworks of representation, were 
distinguished, as being inferences of reasoning,* from 
the emotional element pervading them, and this latter 
imagined as more subjective still. But now this 
entire subjective world is shown to be reflected back 
upon the objective world of sensations, out of which 
it sprang by the process of redintcgratten and repre- 
sentation spontaneous and voluntary; and its entire 
nature, its two aspects, emotion and framework, are 
made objective by reflection upon them. The ob- 
jective world is this world of objects of emotion such 
as we have found it by subjective analysis. The en- 
tire range of emotions and their frameworks exists; 
they are the deeper, latest evolved, character of the 
tangible, visible, and otherwise sensible world. They 
belong to that world and are produced out of it; in 
short they are “ real” in precisely the same sense of 
the term. The world which was so made as to give 
us the impressions of sense, and the objects which 
are sometimes called absolute, or always real, is now 
found to be so made as to give us the imjiressions 
of emotions, which equally deserve the same titles. 

§ 40. We are now entering on the imaginative 
emotions of reflection. In the hitherto examined 
reflective emotions there has arisen no question as 
to the reality or truth of their objective frameworks. 
But imagination is usually opposed to reality in the 
sense of truth of fact; the imagined to the real or 
true. Yet imagination is as much a part of our in- 
tellectual and emotional nature as is remembrance 
without im ag ination, or as remembrance without rea- 
soning; and reasoning itself, inferriilg the unknown 
from the known, is a mode of imagination and in- 
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volves it; the object .to be inferred must first be BookL 
imagined. It is not therefore every case of imagina* 
tion that can be opposed to truth. Where lies the 
distinction? So far as imagination is a voluntary 
and not a spontaneous process, the distinction must 
lie in the end or «Aof of the volition ; and it is only 
with voluntary imagination that we have here to do, 
the end being always present to thought, arid con- 
sisting in the desire to increase the pleasurcable, and 
decrease the painful, emotions which we already ex- 
perience. This end of the volition is twofold; it 
may be either the pleasure of imagining and com- 
biniiig in imagination reflective emotions, in new 
shapes, and under new laws derived from the formal 
element, or the pleasure of continuing the process of 
combination, already entered on by the memory, so 
as to anticipate in imagination the truth of nature 
and of history. In other words, tlie end may lie 
either in the exercise of imagination without any 
further purpose than the pleasure derived from the 
exercise itself an exercise which is a law, end, or 
scope, by itself, or it may lie in an exercise of ima- 
gination which is governed by the actual laws of the 
images and emotions reproduced, and is only plea- 
sureable so far as it is imagined to be true. In the 
first case there arises a world of ideal imagination, 
in the second of ideal and true imagination ; the first 
is the perfection of art, the second the perfection of 
nature; the first is Poetry, the second Religion. It 
follows that there are countless modes of the first 
for every individual person, but only one mode of 
the second; of the first there will be the separate 
modes that defj^nd upon the materials in which the 
imagination is represented, such as stone, marble, 
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canvass and colour, sound, words and metre; there 
will be modes depending on the different emotions, 
such as love, hate, revenge; and there will bft the 
different modes of the serious, the comic, the tragic. 
But of the second there can possibly be but one 
mode for each individual, and for each nation or 
class of men who have attained the same degree of 
insight. Since truth is the end of religion, the pro- 
gress which religious insight makes will be slow, and 
will depend upon the general intellectual insight of 
‘the individual or of the race, and upon the sharp- 
ness of the distinction drawn from time to time be- 
tween religion and its accessories, as well as upon 
that which is its main condition and groundwork, 
the intensity of the religious emotions themselves, 
and the desire to feel them and to live in fliem more 
and more. 

§ 41. I. From the brief account of poetry already 
given it is clear that it is the completion of the es- 
thetic emotions in the domain of the reflective ; that 
it Cfirries up the esthetic emotions which are plea- 
sureable into emotions of reflection, and makes these 
also esthetic. Fancy, wit, and humour, as well as 
the esthetic emotions of beauty in colours, figures, 
and sounds, become, when combined with reflective 
emotions, so many modes of poetical imagination, or 
poetical emotion its counterpart. The formal ele- 
ment of these completed modes is a certain justice, 
or harmony, of combination, a harmony determined 
by the purpose of the whole, which is the pleasure of 
poetical emotion. This is the law to which poetical 
imagination is subject ; a law not depending on truth 
of representation, the correctness or ibcuracy of the 
imitation, or, as it may be expressed, on the proba- 
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of the action de^ribed or imitated. It is true Book l 
that the laws of harmony in poetry arc the same in Pan y. 

kind as those of science and nature; but they supply iu! 
only limits to the poetical imagination ; whatever can ** 

be brought together in poetry, that may be brought 
together, provided the pleasure of poetry is secured 
thereby; the pleasure depends in no degree on the 
probability o» closeness to facts already known ; but 
the limit is set in tliis -way, — the laws of nature 
have already determined the constitution of the minp 
which feels or is to feel the pleasure, and so indi- 
rectly have determined the kind of pleasure itself 
whic|;i is the law of art. The poetic artist has no- 
thing to do with probabilities; he has only to judge 
whether the poem or picture gives him j)octic plea- 
sure. Foi^instancc, to defend the dramatic “unities” 
on the ground of the improbability of a change in 
time and place while^the plSy is being represented 
is absurd ; for this is mi improbability which the 
imagination does not feel, but which it takes upon 
itself in the mere volition to see or hear a drama at 
all, just as it takes upon itself all other means of 
representing the play, for instance, the most startling 
improbability of all, the use of verse in the dialogue. 

But as for the improbabilities which belong not to 
the means of representing a play or a poem, but • 
to the plot, to the events which take place and the 
characters of the actors, it is not probability or im- 
probability that is the principle to be regarded, but 
consistency, the consistency of the plot, and of each 
character, with itself. “Servetur ad imum Qualis 
ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” Even the 
rule “ Nec Deus intersit” is grounded in the rule of 
consistency, not of probability. And tho exception 
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“ nisi dignus vindice nodus Inpiderit” shows liiat this 
consistency depends upon the importance and depth 
of the emotion involved; thus being an exan 4 >le of 
the principle, that a greater strain upon the intellect 
is borne, when there is a proportionate strain upon 
the emotion, under which principle will probably 
fall the somew'hat analogous cases of betting and ju- 
dicial verdicts, mentioned in § 20. • 

2 . But any degree of improbability may be borne 
in poetry when notice is given of the intention, so 
that consistency of the poem with itself may be pre- 
served. The actual happening of the events, and 
actual existence of the characters, is entirely ab- 
stracted from. Hence fact and fiction are entirely 
indifferent to poetry. The moment an interest is 
sought in the actual existence of the perSbns, or oc- 
currence of the facts, that moment an interest alien 
to poetry is introduced. Several of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces are improbable from beginning to end, 
but he always gives due notice, and is always con- 
sistent with himself. For instance, the plays of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The Tempest, and A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. The appearance of the Ghost in 
Julius Ca3sar falls under the principle “ Nee Deus 
intersit” and is justified by it. It is a blot on the 
purely poetic interest of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost, that the subjects are 
such as to compel us to take an interest in their 
actual existence, and an interest which rivals that 
which is purely poetic. These poems stand in this 
respect at the head of didactic poetry, poetry which 
incorporates an alien purpose with its own; which 
is indeed a noble mode of mental activity, but one 
which characterises and constitutes the prophet and 
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the statesman as muc^ as, or more than, the poet. BookI. 
To justify this, let it only be remembered that Dante Pakt v. 
pronounces a real judgment upon real persons, and |«! 
Milton avows nis aim to be poetical 

emotion. 

That to tho lieight of thifl great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify tho ways of God to men.’* 

This adoption of an admixture of actual fact and 
theory into these poems renders dubious and un- 
pleasing the introduction of mythological personages 
and stories, which otherwise would have been quite 
permissible; and we are always driven to the qiies- 
tion whether Dante or Milton believed in the exist- 
ence of those persons and their histories, as well as 
in the othbr histories M^hich they describe; but all 
such questioning is destructive of, as well as alien 
to, poetic emotion and interest. 

j. Consistency, then, is an indispensable rule, the 
formal prineiple, in poetry; it is what justice is in 
real life, the congruity of expectation and fulfilment; 
and is properly therefore entitled poetical justice. 

The pleasure of poetry includes this justice as its 
formal element, or law. And that which is com- 
monly called poetical justice, the a[)portioning reward 
and punishment to the actors in a poeni, is but a 
single case of this law. ITie justice to be satisfied 
is ' in the mind of the poet and his audience ; it 
does not follow that the villain of the piece must be 
hanged or the hero knighted ; but solely that the 
villain shall be made to seem a villain to poet and 
audience, and the hero a hero. The contempt or 
hatred, the admiration or love, attached to each pic- 
ture by poet and audience shall be distinctly marked 
TOL. I. T 
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Book I. and dearly justified to them„ They are the tribu- 

Part V. nal; their frame of mind is the judgment; their, plea- 

§ 41 . sure is the purpose of the whole exhibition. • And 
poetical the rewards and punishments which are part of the 
story are justifiable, in that character, only under 
the title of means to this end. 

4. Another branch of this abstraction from actual 
existence is the cause which enables us to take plea- 
sure in the rejiresentation of pain, making tragedy 
in all its shapes a poetic pleasure. The fact is com- 
mon and familiar, but it is not sufficiently explained 
by saying 0, we know that it is all a fiction, or at 
any rate a thing of the past,’ without assignir|^ the 
mode in which this is possible. For the representa- 
tion of a pain cannot but be in itself, or as such, 
painful. How is this pain counteracted ? All pain 
is interesting in representation, on the principle “ Hu- 
man! nihil alicnuin.” lint this is not enough; it must 
be pleasureable as Avell as interesting, otherwise it 
could not cuter into poetry. The reason is partly, 
but only partly, assigned in the lines of Lucretius, 

• 

“ Non ({uia voxari <]iionqiiani est jucunda voluptas, 

ISfd <iiiibua ipac malia carcas (piia cemero suave est.” 

The first or enabling condition both for the produc- 
tion and enjoyment of poetry is a mind compara- 
tively at ease. Then, by the very fact of abstraction 
from actual existence, in proportion to the pain of 
the image is the strength of the impression that it 
is over and gone ; the pain works its own counter- 
Mtion ; you see not only how painful it is, but also 
how much pain and what you and others have es- 
caped, “quibus mails careas.” This is quite con- 
sistent with the fact that some of the most beautiful 
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poetry has been wrung; forth by suffering ; for it has Bookl 
been. written in the intervals of suffering, and the vlmv. 
exercise of poetical imagination on it has been itself ini 
one of its alleviations. The poets who have so writ- 
ten have not only held their grief at arm’s length, as it 
were, but have counteracted the pain inherent in it, 
even when so held, by the pleasure of exercising the 
energy of imagination. This is true also when applied 
to acute pleasures. They do not become poetical un- 
til they are held at arm’s length, and pierced through 
and through with imaginative thought. Here then 
we come to the complete account of the matter. This 
unio^ of thought with emotion is poetical imagina- 
tion on one side, and poetical emotion on the other ; 
and the energy, which works the fusion and expresses 
it, has a pleasure as energy, distinct from the interest 
of the objects and emotions themselves. The absence 
of the immediate jffes.sure of mental pain, and of the 
immediate excitement of mental pleasure, is indeed* 
the enabling cause of poetical or imaginative plea- 
sure; enabling us, that is, to take pleasure in the 
"^etic energy of representing actions, events, and 
circumstances, which may have been cither intensely 
pleasureable or intensely painful, cither to ourselves 
or others ; actions and circumstances which we then 
regard as displays of character, or of the skill and 
power of the agents in fighting the tattle, or playing 
the game, of life. But the positive or active cause 
of the pleasure lies in the exercise of the imaginative 
energy itself ; and that this is the true account of 
the matter seems to be shown by the drcumstance, 
that persons who have not, or do not exercise, this 
imaginative energy take no pleasure in the poefry 
of profound emotion either pleasureable \tr tragic, 
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* phononienon or one state of consciousness, — how can 
we descend from this fountain-head, and, truly dis- 
tinguishing its jstrejuus, follow them to their issue 
in works of art ? The framework and its emotiolf 
are inseparable ; they grow or lessen hand in hand ; 
change pari passu. And, as in all the foregoing 
cases, so also in this, it is the framework of images 
which offers the objcc|^ of analysis and the means of 
analysing. The connection between images or parts 
of images is association or redintegration, and this 
process being in this case voluntary, not spontaneous, 
is a process of reasoning ; and this its nature is not 
altered by the circumstance that pleasure in the re- 
dintegration itself is its law, en^ or scope. The 
ultimate kinds or modes of poetry therefore must 
be reducible to general kinds or modes of reasoning ; 


and that subjects of this kind seem to them, as they 
say, too grave and serious for poetry, which is suited 
only to things light and cheerful. In other words, 
where the positive source of pleasure, the imagina- 
tive energy, is absent, there the greater intensities 
both of pleasure and of pain are wearisome and over- 
powering, and, being in this way painful, are thought 
unfit for poetry. ‘ 

§ 42. I. All poetry, then, in its strict sense is 
poetical imagination, and poetical imagination is the 
representative framework of poetical emotion, which 
pervades it as in other cases of emotion. This state 
of consciousness is the fountain-head of all ppetry, 
the completion of the (esthetic emotions, whether 
expressed or embodied in words and metre, or in the 
sounds of music, or in forms visible and tangible, as 
in sculpture, painting and architecture. Poetical 
imagination, poetical emotion, — two aspects of one 
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the explanation of thair ultimate kinds as poetry 
must 'consist in their being cases of some general 
kinds ‘of reasoning. Now there are two great modes 
of all reasoning, clearly distinguishable from each 
other, but inseparably interdependent, analysis and 
synthesis. Every train of reasoning redintegration 
contains both; but when you take a point in the 
train of reasoning to start from, the process from 
that point onwards may be either synthetic alone or 
synthetic and analytic together, because, in the first 
case, the analysis may lie before, the point of starting. 
So if you take as a starting ]X)int the point reached 
by a previous reasoning, and the object which is its 
result at that point, your onward process is an ana- 
lysis of that object, a going back over the previous 
synthesis. To express it by a simile, the'gathering 
of clouds in a clear sky is a syjitliesis, the analysis or 
separation of the clouds from other 'clouds beyond 
the horizon, or from fine vapour overhead, has taken 
place previous to the beginning of overclouding the 
clear sky. The changes which take place in these 
clouds themselves when gathered is both synthetic 
and analytic at once ; and the di.sappearance of them 
from the sky so as to leave it clear again would be 
analysis alone, the corresponding synthesis taking 
place out of view. The pro^ss is precisely similar 
when, in poetry, we take a starting’ point and bring 
together images for the first time ; and the poetry 
is then synthetic or constructive ; or when we take an 
object or set pf images, with their emotions, already 
known to us, examine it and remodify it ; the poetry 
is then analytic or descriptive. Constructive and 
descriptive are terms which are properly and usually 
applicable to poetry, and will be admitted, I think, 
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to express the most general modes into which it is 
possible to distinguish it. Out of these most general 
modes it can be shown that the less general distinc- 
tions flow, such as those of epic, dramatic, and lyrical 
poetry. But let us first apply these principles to the 
sevend poetical arts, as distinguished by the natural 
organs or instruments proper to each. 

Music, the instrument and material of which 
is sound only, supplies the purest instance of syn- 
thetic or constructive imagination ; it does not imitate 
but produce. Befbre.hoAvever entering on this point, 
it will be advisable to continue the analysis of music 
from the point at which it was left in § 18. It was 
there remarked that modern music is founded chiefly 
upon the relations of colours to each other, and upon 
their combination into chords governed by the tonic 
coloured note, whcrcag the ancient music was built 
upon the relations of pitch; and that consequently, 
while melody is common to both, the melody of the 
moderns is rich in sequences and combinations of 
chords or colour harmony, which has to a great ex- 
tent replaced the elaboration of pitch harmony alone, 
which characterised ancient melody. Not however 
that the sounds in ancient music were destitute of 
colour, but that the profound musical significance 
of their colour was nol^jperceived. Two causes con- 
tributed to the change from the ancient to the mo- 
dem system; the first was the continued elaboration 
of the old system itself, through counterpoint and 
part- singing, which compelled the peixeption of the 
consonance of chords with each other when heard 
simultaneously; and this may be called the purely 
testhetic cause of the change ; the second was the 
peculiarly emotional effect attached to colours when 
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combined in chords, tfee interest of which emotional 
element in chords fixed increased attention upon pa»tV. 
them: The framework of modern music, then, can ^ , 

be analysed into precisely the same elements as that powryi 

•f ^ ^ poeticol arts* 

of ancient, namely, melody, harmony of pitch, and ^ 
harmony of colour; but to the extent that combina- 
tion of colours is employed or made the chief staple 
of music, to (hat extent the music contains or chiefly 
consists of emotional effect, in contratlistinction to the 
purely ajsthetical beauty of its framework of sounds. 

A part of the music little noticed in ancient musical 
art, namely, the emotion peculiarly attached to colour 
in s^und, was now in modem music brought into 
prominence, and, without destroying, gave an entirely 
new character to the ajsthetic beauty attaching to 
combinatiSns of pitch, which had been before the 
predominant feature. The sense of sesthctic beauty 
and the peculiar emotions attaching to colour har- 
monies are the subjective aspect of the beauty which 
we conceive objectively as inherent in a piece of mu- 
sic. The emotion attaching to colour harmony is 
that which constitutes the poetry of music, the ma- 
terial out of which the great masters form their 
spirit-stirring creations. 

3. It Avill help to show more clearly the bearing 
of the foregoing remarks, i^we take the melody as 
that element in a piece of music “which is common 
to both styles, ancient and modern. The melody is 
the movement of the sounds in time; and their suc- 
cession may be more or less rapid, and longer or 
shorter intervals of time, of pitch, of intensity, may 
be interposed between them; this belongs solely to 
the melody. But when we take the sounds them- 
selves and consider the relations which they bear to 
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each other, apart* £*001 such njiovement, we shall find 
that the melody may be a succession either of .com- 
paratively simple sounds, in which the relation of 
pitch is dominant, or of more complex sounds, chords, 
or of several of such complex sounds together, in 
which the relation of colour is dominant. In each 
of these two very different cases, the melody will 
assume an ^entirely different character, in addition to 
the character which it has of itself, or as melody sim- 
ply, as a rapid or slow, lightly or strongly marked, 
movement. The special character of the melody it- 
self as such is more easily perceived by the untrained 
ear than anything else in the music; hence th(i be- 
ginning of music in nations, and in such individuals 
as have not a naturally acute ear for harmony, is to 
take pleasure in tune. And even in soine of the 
most beautiful works of the modern music of har- 
mony, the element of tune is important, only that 
it is of a more refined and subtil character, so as in 
some instances to escape the notice of an untrained 
or unmusical ear. The effect too, or, as I prefer to 
call it, the subjective aspect, of the melody is emo- 
tional, being then indistinguishably combined with 
the effect due to the colour harmony. To the na- 
ture of colour harmony, its different kinds, and the 
emotions pervading it, I now return. 

4. And first as to the jioint from which we di- 
gressed, namely, that music is not imitative but pro- 
ductive, not critical or descriptive but constructive. 
This in other words means, that its pleasure is not 
derived from its calling up objects into representa- 
tion to which pleasure is attached, that is, from its 
association with such objects. Whenever such plin- 
sure is felt in music, as, for instance, in the peculiar 
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patriotic emotion whicli an Englishman feels in hear- 
ing Rule Britannia, or a Frenchman the Marseillaise, 
this is a pleasure not strictly musical. The same may 
be said, mutatis mutandis, of all words sung to mu- 
sic ; for instance, the addition of the words “ He was 
despised and rejected of men” to the sounds which 
accompany them in Handel’s Messiah serves indeed 
to give definiteness to the peculiar plaintive emotion 
which belongs properly to the sounds, but the ad- 
ditional definite emotion introduced by the associa- 
tion, that is, by the meaning of the words in their 
special application, is separable by analysis from the 
stric^y musical emotion and pleasure of the sounds 
themselves. The attempt to explain musical plea- 
sure from association seems to me to rest upon an 
jntire misfionception of what musical pleasure by it- 
self is. The question is, what is that pleasure, that 
emotion, which belongs to the sound alone; to ex- 
plain this by association of the sound with some 
other objects is to deny that there Ls any pleasure 
or emotion which belongs to the sound alone. The 
attempt is analogous to the attempts to derive emo- 
tion from sensation, which were examined in § 14. 
The emotions of cheerfulness or melancholy, with all 
the varieties or shades of mental tone belonging to 
them, from despair to triumph, which are attached 
to different melodies according as’ they are quick 
dr slow, strongly or weakly accentuated, seem to be 
attached to, or to arise in, those varieties of sound 
movement by quite as direct and original a title as to 
the movements of any other objects, such as leaves, 
or waves, or clouds, or living beings, to which it 
m%ht be possible to refer them through the means 
of an association of these with the melodies in ques- 
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tion. And as to the emotions which arise in the 
harmony of colour, it is true that the occasion of 
their being first perceived and afterwards reproduced 
may be found in the association between certain 
colour harmonics of the human voice and the emo- 
tions which we know are expressed by them, as, for 
instance, in the voices of passion, tenderness, rage, 
grief, complaint, menace, terror, and sefon; yet even 
this, I think, will be found insufficient to account for 
the vast variety and subtilty of musical emotions 
arising from colour harmony, to which no one has 
ever heard anything corresponding in the emotional 
tones of actual life. Although therefore it iR pro- 
bable that the observation of such emotional tones 
of voice gave the first impulse to observe the emo- 
tional effect of colours and chords, and to use them 
as expressions of similar emotions ; and that the 
origin of coloured music was in this way, and to 
this extent, imitative and due to association; yet it 
must be held also, in the second place, that the ela- 
boration of the system of coloured music took an in- 
dependent course, and produced combinations which, 
-having no prototypes in the natural language or 
tones of passion, depended for their emotional element 
upon tlie natural structure and function, first of the 
nerves of hearing, and secondly and chiefly of that 
part of the nervous organism into which the sounds 
are finally transmitted by the ear, the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. In other words, the emotions attached to 
the elaborate colour harmonies of music are called 
forth directly by such and such parts of the cere- 
brum being stimulated, and in such and such ways, 
by the nerves of hearing, and not indirectly by the 
sounds calling up the image of the cause which 
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prompts similar sounds in one kind of instrument, 
that is, the image of the emotion which prompts the 
human voice to speak in tones of passion. Whatever 
may have been the case at the beginning, the emo- 
tional element of colour harmonies in the subtil music 
of modem times must be due directly to the organ 
which perceives them, and not to our connecting or 
associating tlfem with the known emotions of persons 
uttering similar sounds. 

5. This hypothesis of the source of the emotional 
element in colour harmony, namely, that it is due 
to the direct operation of the sounds upon the brain, 
and mot to an indirect operation of them, by their 
calling up the representation of the emotions under 
which a person gives utterance to similar sounds, 
agrees perfectly with a fact parallel to that which 
it would establis^^, with the fact of the a*sthetic ])lca- 
sure taken directly by the car in the harmony of 
pitches, a pleasure which certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to association. We seem to have, then, in 
the ear and brain an organ which is perfectly cora- 
j)etent to perceive the emotion and pleasure of colour 
harmony directly, without aid from association ; and 
it is obvious to suppose that, just as the pleasure of 
pitch harmony was directly perceived, so also that 
of colour harmony, which is only a more elaborately 
combined harmony of pitcli, should arise directly 
also, and be of a shape or kind determined by the 
functions of the organ into which the harmonies are 
transmitted, the cerebral hemispheres, which, as will 
be seen in the following Chapter, must be or at least 
contain organs of emotion. 

6. One great problem of inurical science is to 
make out, as far %s possible, what colour harmonies 
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Pabt V. sons, that is, in virtue of containing what component 
§ 42 . parts, from the analysis of the chords and cdlours 

poetry; the thcmsclves. I will hcrc only venture to take a single 
poeu^orto. dependence, as everywhere in what 

I have said about music, upon Prof. Helmholtz in 
the work already quoted. Like the emotions which 
belong to melody, tho.se which belong to colour har- 
mony are of two great kinds ; they are some modifi- 
cation cither of cheerfulness or joy, or else of melan- 
choly or grief. Exquisitely subtil as are the shades 
of emotion within each of these divisions, there is 
yet no nameable, definitely known, emotion to which 
they may each be referred. There is no distinctness 
in them, no naming them, other than this — ^to play 
or sing again the notes which are their framework. 
The piece of music itself, the sounds which compose 
it, perform a double function ; they are at once the 
fraiacAvork and the language or expression of the 
emotion. Wo must suppose, therefore, not that these 
frameworks of sound are carried up in redintegration 
into separate jiortions of the cerebral hemispheres 
appropriated to the several emotions, if any such 
portions there be, but that, being capable of trans- 
mission into all parts, they produce, now in one part, 
now in another, movements and shades of emotion, 
modified with infinite variety and minuteness, ac- 
cording to the modes of the movements transmitting 
or supporting them. The modifications of movement 
and framework of sound, common to, or under which 
may be grouped, all the specific kinds of emotion, 
correspond to the modes of cheerfulness and melan- 
choly which are general modes of emotion ; ' and the 
specific emotions which are called up by specific 
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fi^ameworks of harmoijy have a blunt,, indeiinite, or 
softened character, when compared to similarly speci- 
fic emotions called up by means of words or pictures. 
They are nevertheless, at the same time, equally or 
even more profound, subtil, and minutely variable ; 
and this their whole character, indefiniteness with 
subtilty, softness with depth, is what distinguishes 
them from tiie emotions of the other poetical arts, 
which live and move, as it were, in the definite and 
clear light of common day. Taking, then, the two 
general heads of cheerfulness and melancholy under 
which to group whatever more special musical emo- 
tion^ may be afterwards discriminated, wc find that 
there arc two general modes of framework, or of the 
.combination of musical sounds, which correspond to 
them; and these are the Major and the Minor modes, 
in one or other of which all musical compositions are 
written. And Prof. Helmholtz has shoAvn that the 
different character borne by the fundamental chord 
of the Minor -mode, C Es G, as compared with the 
fundamental chord of the Major mode, C E G, is r«;- 
ferablc to the comparative deficiency of concord in 
its colour harmony, which again depends upon the 
discords in partial -tones or harmonics of its notes 
taken together with each other. Abschnitt 12 . p. 
325-8. The difference in emotional character there- 
fore of the major and minor modes depends upon 
the different degrees of perfection of their colour 
concord. 

7 . If we coujd have singing without any words 
being heard, or attention strained to catch them, as 
is often the case in part-singing by a choir of voices, 
we should have music as pure as instrumental music 
alone is. The m'gan of voice is a musical instru- 
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ment of great rariability; ai\4, so long as it is not 
enaployed to utter words that have definite meanings, ' 
vocal music is but one kind of instrumental. ^ But 
whenever songs are set to music, or verses are de- 
livered in recitative, or even when a title is given to 
a piece of instrumental music, so as to name the sub- 
ject which it is intended to illustrate, a non-musical 
element is at once introduced. Instrumental har- 
mony is the pure reasoning of music ; the thoroughly 
trained lover of music not only docs not require but 
rejects more than this as intrusive and destructive. 
Yet it is not unpermitted to descend from these 
heights of abstract music, and enjoy its combination 
with other kinds of poetry, the poetry of words as 
in the Oratorio, or words assisted by visible scenery 
as in the Opera. The Oratorio seems to have taken 
the place of the Greek tragedy, the Opera for the 
most part of their comedy. Both alike hoAvever re- 
verse the position which the music held to the words 
in ancient times ; for it will be admitted, I think, 
that both in modem Oratorio and Opera the music 
is the chief or dominant interest, while the words are 
employed to define and enforce the otherwise purely 
musical emotions. If the words and their poetry 
were the chief interest, to which the music was sub- 
ordinate, it would be requisite that the metre and 
rhythm of the words should be followed by the mel- 
ody, which is the metre and rhythm of music ; which 
there is reason to believe was the case in the Greek 
drama, when music had not attained, to harmonic ma- 
turity; whereas in the present day, as may be tested 
constantly, the words are divided, repeated, omitted, 
not so as to insist upon their beauty or force, but so 
as to &11 in with the independently written melody 
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and harmony of the nyisic. There are however in- BookT, 
stances in modem times of music being employed to Part v. 
illustrate poetry, and of both words and music being |*s! 
g^ers. Such an instance is Beethoven’s setting of poetry; the 
Goethe’s words “ Kennst du das Land,” in which 
equal honour is paid to words and to music. But "*"■ 
it may be doubted whether such an alliance on equal 
terras between music and words is any longer pos- 
sible on a large scale, such as an Opera or an Oratorio 
would be. The truth perhaps is, that the mind can- 
not be attending at one and the same time to the 
perfection of word poetry and the perfection of sound 
poetjgr. The development of music in modern times 
has given it this profound and engrossing character, 
placing it in an equal rank with word poetry, and 
for ever fbrbidding its combination with poetry on 
the same terms as in the ancient drama. For we 
no longer enjoy that kind of music which could be 
employed, at its best, to enforce and accompany with- 
out destroying the rhythm and meaning of words. 

If the two are combined at the present day, it must 
therefore be on the condition of complete subordi- 
nation of one of them ; and then the mind can take 
pleasure in the combination. The case of music being 
subordinated to the words and the action, in the 
drama at least, is of so little importance that it 
hardly needs mention. The employment of music 
in certain parts of religious services, as in chanting, 
intoning, and singing hymns, is more noticeable; but 
this is in strictness beyond the domain of poetical art. 

But where the music is made the dominant clement 
of the combination, it will not be a purely musical 
pleasure that will be afforded ; the mere fact of com- 
bination shows that the spectators require something 
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more than pure music, namely, the enforcement of 
the purely musical emotions by dialogue, action, mid 
scenery, in an Opera, by words descriptive of well 
"known and interesting histories in an Oratorio. On 
these terms only can modem music, with its richness 
of colour harmony, be enjoyed, namely, either alone 
in purely instrumental music, or, if in combination 
with words and action, only on condition of these 
being completely subordinated to the music. 

8. Architecture is also synthetic or constructive, 
but not freely. It is the lowest of the fine arts, 
because it is always subordinate to a use or purpose 
which is not only external to itself, but also ^ften 
not poetical or emotional. Its poetical character rises 
in projiortion to the purpose of the building in which 
it is displayed. Monuments to the dead and temples 
for religious worship are the kind of buildings in 
which the greatest scope is allowed for the emotional 
character of architecture to display itself freely. But 
so far as architecture is allowed scope, its method is 
that of constructive and not descriptive imagination. 
Solemnity, grandeur, majesty, endurance, awe, are 
the kinds of emotion which it is then capable of ex- 
pressing, in addition to the aesthetic emotions of ele- 
gance and beauty of proportion. It impresses on its 
buildings, or rather expresses in them, a character 
or personification similar to that which mountains, 
trees, or landscapes, inspire us with ; it is in con- 
structive imagination what landscape painting is in 
descriptive ; it is a creation of new visible objects in 
space, as music is of sounds in time. The impression 
made on us by noble buildings is that they have a 
character and personality of their own ,* the architect 
has no doubt learnt the art of impressing this per- 
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sonality upon them from the observation of the effect booki. 

^ , _• . - _ Ch.il 

of natural objects, such as mountains and woods, on Part v. 

himself: this is to him what the observation of the „ §<*• 

. .. , . .. 

human voice is- to the constructive musician. Before poetry. tA# 

1 1 -I -I . poetical arta. 

either can create he must have observed and inter- 
preted. 

9. Landscape painting, historical painting, and 
portraiture, aj^ all modes of analytic or descriptive 
imagination ; they interpret nature like a comment- 
ary ; the reproduction of nature is so managed as to 
bring out and render clear the emotion which it in- 
spires in the artist. He gives prominence, or other- 
wise draws our attention, to the features in the land- 
scape, historical event, or human figure, which have 
been to him the framework of some subtil emotion, 
often too vague for words to reproduce; and thus 
makes it strike the spectator in the same way. It 
is requisite that the spectator should have the same 
capacity and interest, though not the same produc- 
tive power, as the artist, in order to take pleasure in 
such features and such emotions. 

10. Constructive painting is seen in such works 
as Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto; less purely in 
works which border on the historical, or contain 
landscape, such as Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Paul Veronese stands closer still to the historical; 
for instance, in his Alexander and the Family of 
Darius in the National Gallery, and in his Marriage 
at Cana in the Dresden Gallery. The glory and 
pomp of life is however an emotion which he usually 
contrives to impart to his pictures ; they become like 
a play of Shakespeare frozen into canvass ; and this 
imparting of emotion from the painter himself gives 
them a certain constructive character. 


VOL. I. 


u 
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II. Sculpture also has both modes, constructive 
and descriptive ; but its peculiar field is marked out 
for it, and distinguished from that of painting, by 
the nature of its material and the aesthetic laws de- 
termined by that material, as pointed out in § 18. 
It is in the representation of solid form, and the 
sense of aesthetic beauty connected with it, that sculp- 
ture differs from painting. The peculiar poetry 
of sculpture, therefore, the domain proper to its 
achievements, consists in the combination of aesthetic 
beauty of solid form with imitation or invention of 
figures and actions which depend on, or owe their 
poetical significance to, that special kind of beauty. 
The distinction, then, between the subjects proper 
to figure painting and to sculpture is very subtil and 
fine. The Dying Gladiator and the portrait statue 
of Demosthenes in the Vatican may be taken as in- 
stances of descriptive sculpture, the Apollo Belve- 
dere and the Venus of the Capitol of constructive. 
Where sculj)turc attempts to imitate minutely natural 
or artificial objects, it enters on a field where paint- 
ing can do tlie same work both better and at less ex- 
pense of time and labour. The sculpture of drapery 
accordingly must be made entirely expressive of grace 
or majesty in movement or form, or else avoided al- 
together. 

§ 43. I. Poetry in its restricted and usual sense 
of poetical language, whether prose or verse, is the 
most general of all the fine arts, and covers the same 
ground as they do, in virtue of its instrument, lan- 
guage, which is the general medium of expression 
for everything; for instance, it covers the field of 
landscape painting in such verses as these, quoted 
by Southey from Henry More, 
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“ Vast plains wit^ lowly cottages forlorn, 

Eounded about with the low-wavering sky,” 

and Dante’s 

** Dolce color d* oriental zaffiro.” 

In these cases of covering the same field with other 
arts, it has its own methods and rules, which Lessing 
has well distinguished in his Laocoon, with special 
reference to •painting and sculpture. Yet, just as 
each of the other arts has a peculiar field, and can 
reach certain modes of emotion which no other can, 
so poetry also has a special field, and a very wide 
one, where none of the others can follow it. Wher- 
ever.there is a history of definite images involved, 
relations of causes and consequences, trains of emo- 
tions with definite connection in their frameworks; 
the imagAy distinguishing it from music, and the 
evolution in time from painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture ; there is the special domain of poetry, the art 
in which imaginative reasoning and emotion go hand 
in hand. The mind “ glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven,” and combines into one image 
things distant in time and space; and in its synthetic 
or constructive mode it is accurately described in 
the same passage as “bodying forth the forms of 
things unknown, and giving to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” None of the other arts, for 
instance, could produce the same effect as Hamlet’s 
speech “ To be or not to be,” or as Arthur’s speech 
to Guinevere in the Idylls of the King. 

4. Poetry in virtue of its instrument, language, 
has two elements, sound and sense, the musical and 
the lo^cal, inseparably combined, not separably as 
in Operas and Oratorios, since every word is neces- 
sarily both at once ; and hence the importance of 
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rhythm, metre, and verse, in poetry, because it is in 
these alone that the full weight can be given t© em- 
phasis and tone. All language is intended to be 
heard ; reading and writing are in order to speaking 
and hearing. Tone, cadence, emphasis, rhythm, ac- 
cent, are essential to all j>oetical language ; and metre 
and verse besides to the greater part of it. But, of 
the two elements, the musical is alway% subordinate 
to the logical; and poetry is in this respect the con- 
verse of those kinds of music, Operas and Oratorios, 
for instance, which unite the two. 

3. Poetry, like reasoning itself, contains both 
modes, analytic and synthetic. It dejiends op the 
starting point whether any particular piece of poetry 
is the one or the other, or whether it contains both 
at once. There is in this way a gradatiofi in poetry 
from one mode to the other, through modes in which 
synthesis and analysis are combined in equal propor- 
tion. Three kinds of i)oetry are thus distinguished; 
first, narrative or descriptive poetry, which' is ana- 
lytic; second, dramatic poetry, Avhich combines syn- 
thesis and analysis ; third, lyrical poetry, which is the 
most completely synthetic or constructive. 

4. It is in analytic or descriptive j)oetry that the 
transition from fancy to poetical imagination is most 
clearly traceable. The criterion distinctive of poeti- 
cal imagination is the pleasure of dwelling on a re- 
flective emotion. And this imagination in descriptive 
poetry works by a kind of personification, either direct 
personification of the object described, or description 
of the poet’s feeling towards another person or towards 
such a personified object, yet very different from the 
personification of fancy. For instance, Byron de- 
scribes Venice, in direct personification. 
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“ Kising with h#r tiara of proud towers, 

^ At airy distance, with m^estic motion, 

. A ruler of the waters and their powers.” 

Such also are the following beautiful, though poetic- 
ally venturesome, lines of Giordano Bruno, where he 
recalls his youth : > 

“ Sic quondam puero mild, Mons pcramocne Cicadae, 

Cum ^emium geijiale tuiim priniieva foverot 
Viscera, hlandiri lua lumina sancta recordor.” 
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Such too is Wordsworth’s description of sleep, 

WHien the soft hand of sloop hail closed the hitch 
On the tiroil household of corporeal souse.” 

All poetical imagination is the expression of an image 
and an emotion together ; hence a single epitliet is 
often sufftcieut to express imagination. “ Plucking 
the haniilefis wildflowcr on the hill “ An umvJb- 
stantial fairy place and Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
“ in those devouring mirrors,” are instances. * So 
also is 

rav afar, 

in the Seven against Thebes, where the cadence is 
equally expressive with the sense of the heartfelt 
fondness for the native soil. The more scope is 
given to the emotion derived -from a previous mood 
of mind in describing an object, and the less atten* 
tion is given to the characteristics of this object 
itself, the wider is the step in gradation from analytic 
to synthetic imagination, and the nearer we approach 
to the latter. An instance of predominance of such 
emotion is perhaps to be found in Eeat’s lines, 

Chann’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
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As we leave the guidance of^the object itself, and 
modify it more and more by a previous state of emo- 
tion, we transform description either into ima^na- 
tive fiction or into poetical rhetoric, and allow scope 
for various modes of combining the images, modes 
prompted by the jirevious emotion. 

5. Three passages may be selected as instances 
of poetical imagination modifying the subjects treated 
of under the influence of a previously felt emotion. 
In the first we have the least change introduced into 
the objects described ; it stands nearest to pure de- 
scription ; Prospero’s words in the Tempest : 

bo cheerful, sir. ^ 

Our revels now are ended. I'liese our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are molted into air, into thin air: * 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-cappM towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this iinsuljstantial pageant faded, 

Linive not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As drcauis are n)adc* on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a slee[).” 

The mild emotion of melancholy prompts the imagin- 
ative description of the world, rising in a climax from 
“ the cloud-capp’d towers” to the “ yea, all which it 
inherit,” but interferes not with the calm intellectual 
vision which distinguishes and describes its features, 
and itself finds direct expression only at the com- 
pletion of the picture. The next is from Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty, which he thus addresses ; 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Kor know w’e any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon tliy face ; 
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Flowers laugh befoi^d thee on their hods, 

♦ And fragrance in thy footii^ treads ; 

• Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And tlie most ancient heavens, through Thoe, are frosh 
and strong.” 

« 

Here the order and beauty of the universe are attri- 
buted to the obedience which it pays to the com- 
mands of dujy imagined as a divine jHirson. Not- 
withstanding that the truth of fact is preserved under 
the figurative expressions, notwithstanding, in other 
words, tliat the imagination is analytic or descriptive 
of what the poet believes to be true, namely, of the 
nature and effect of obedience to divine laws, it is 
yet penetrated through and through with emotion ; 
which is only done in, or by means of, the modifica- 
tion of natural phenomena and their laws by the 
emotion, that is to say, by their being represoutfid 
as persons ; and the truth of essential fact is not 
otherwise altered than by tliis clothing of tlu‘-m in 
the poetical dress of personification. 

The third passage is from Mr. Tennyson’s Maud : 

“ Thero is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our Hummers have deceased. 

0, art tliou sigliing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 

Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fcnl 
With honeyM rain and delicate’ air. 

And haunted Ijy the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will lias changed my fate, 

And made my life a [>erfumed altar>fiame ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she came.” 
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The guiding emotion is expressed in the two first 
lines ; and then, in the description of the tree,* each 
image, perfect in itself, is evolved out of the one pre- 
cedhig it, like the coiling of a serpent as he moves, 
in majestic procession. Greater modification is in- 
troduced into the natural things described than even 
in the passage from Wordsworth ; the cedar, for in- 
stance, and the breeze are not desbribefl, in personi- 
fication, as the poet really supposes them to be in 
truth, but only as they are for the time alone, so 
long as he is under the influence of that emotion. 
In other words, we have in these three passages a 
transition from almost pure description of pheno- 
mena, through a description which attempts to ana- 
lyse their inmost nature, to one which is almost 
purely synthetical, that is, expressive of emotion in 
an order of redintegration not derived from the ob- 
jects described, but governed by the emotion itself. 
In the first the imagination is redditive, giving bac^ 
but slightly altered the objects as they are perceived; 
in the second it is critical, penetrating into their sup- 
posed true nature, and personifying them in that ; 
in the third it is inventive, moulding the objects 
themselves, as well as personifying them, in obedi- 
ence to the flow of thought stimulated by the emo- 
tion. And these differences, it must be remarked, 
depend upon the intensity of the emotion itself and 
its comparative force relatively to the purely intel- 
lectual energy combined with it ; in the first case, 
the emotion stimulates the perception to group the 
phenomena, in the second to reason about their na- 
ture, in the thurd to change their action ; and accord- 
ingly the first passage is the least, the third the most 
like the pure constructions of music, that is to say, 
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tho first stands nearest to prose narration, the third 
to pure lyrical expression of emotion. 

6.* Descriptive poetry contains a vast group of 
poems which, when classed according to the magni* 
tude or importance of their object-matter, culminate 
in Epic poetry. Narrative, reflective, didactic, satiri- 
cal, poetry is chiefly analytic; objects or events are 
taken up as \hey are supposed to have existed or 
happened in actual history. Occasional pieces are 
for the most part to be classified with these, as, for 
instance, the smaller poems of Catullus, Goethe, and 
Landor. The epic poem, at the upi)cr end of the 
scalef is poetry interpretative of tint true but latent 
significjxnce and grandeur of the history which it re- 
lates. Magnificence or grandeur, moral or emotional 
sublimity, are the characteristics of epic poetry ; tor 
instance, Virgil’s 

“ Veniot lustris labciitibus ictas, 

Quum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasquo Mycenas 
Servitio promet, ac victis doniinabilur Aigis.” 

And 

“ His ego HOC luotus rcrum ncc tempora pono ; 

Impcrium sine lino dodL" 

And this characteristic is found even in tlze repre- 
sentation of the smallest incidents by a poet who has 
the true epic spirit, for instance, Virgil’s Circe 

“ Urit odoiatam nocturna in lumina cedrum,” 

a most magnificent image. Among our modern prose 
literary writers, none, I think, has had so keen a 
sense for epic magnificence as De Quincey ; at least, 
what I intend to convey by this term will be perhaps 
best understood by referring to his Selections Grave 
and Gay, Vol. i. Chap. iii. Infant Literature. But 
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whenever personal character* and personal histoiy 
are the objects described, and yet the interest is 
purely poetical, it is almost impossible to avofd the 
dramatic form, almost necessary to allow the per- 
son to speak for himself. Mr. Browning’s Paracelsus 
and his Historical Dramas are essentially descriptive 
and analytic ; but since personal character, feelings, 
and history, are their object, they ta^e a dramatic 
form. Where these arc described ab extra by the 
poet himself, the interest will generally be found to 
be not purely poetic, but in great measure moral or 
didactic ; for instance, the Books of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion containing The Churchyard among the 
Mountains. In epic poems it is the speeches which 
are the chief instrument of developing the character ; 
the Achilles of the Iliad, for instance. What narra- 
tive could give the insight into this sublime character 
as a line or two does which he utters himself : 

’ AXXA, fidve xa/ <ru. ri7j iXopupta/ ouru; ; xr\, 

and again in the same speech ; 

"Ecftfirai 15 15 w;, n 3 g/Xij, 5 ? fiitfov ^fiapy 

* Ocrcr^rs rtg xai apti ix &v/l6¥ gX^jra/. 

7. Dramatic poetry is a still more eomplete mix- 
ture of the synthetic mode with the analytic, and 
this in two ways. First, the eonception of the cha- 
racters, and events in which they take part, is fixed 
m the poet’s mind, and becomes to him an object to 
be described and interpreted as much as if it were 
a true history or a piece of natural scenery; but the 
mode in which this is effected is entirely synthetic, 
by letting the persons of the drama spei^ for them- 
selves and inferring the action from their words. 
Secondly, description is not entirely excluded by this 
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method; the speakers describe and analyse, though 
the poet does not. The same speaker passes imme- 
.diately, and often in the same speech, from the pure 
lyrical expression of his own feelings to description 
of events, and vice versa. The longer speeches in 
a play, therefore, belong for the most part to the in- 
termediate gradations of imagination, and are modes 
of poetical rhdloric. This complete impersonation of 
many characters at once, and the necessity for ex- 
hibiting them as entire or complete persons, consti- 
tuting the staple of the poem itself, and not merely 
coming forward to express their views or feelings on 
particular occasions, as in epic poetry, is what renders 
dramatic poetry the most arduous of all ; at th(! same 
time it is the most perfect of all, since it enables the 
poet either to sink into pure description, or to rise 
into pure lyrical expression, according to his desire. 

8. Where synthesis has finally won the predomi- 
nance over analysis, there arises the lyrical mode of 
poetry. The law of succession of images is entirely 
derived from a previous state of emotion, which lends 
its Avarrnth and colour to the objects described or 
introduced in the lyrical flow. But among the jwems 
usually classed as lyrical many are very imi)erfectly 
so; most of Horace’s Odes, for instance, are narra- 
tive or occasional poems. Pure synthesis is nothing 
but the expression of emotion, and hence the musical 
element is most important in lyrical poetry. Hence 
repetitions characterise it, as in Hebrew poetry; for 
instance, in the Psalms and the Song of Deborah. 
The emotion of the poet bursts out in vocal sound 
and tone, and creates images in his thought which 
it stimulates ; and the language employed is the ut- 
terance of both at once. This is what 1 suppose Mr. 
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Arnold to mean by the “lyrical cry.” Lyrical poetry 
is more than music, it is the hisiou of images and 
sounds to express a previous emotion. It is the, 
poetry of passion, as descriptive is of emotion; but 
it contains all kinds as well as all degrees of pas- 
sion. Command and entreaty, reproach and fury, 
hope, despair, and frenzy, and the passion of love, are 
among its burdens. Shelley is at his bfest in the syn- 
thetic mode ; for instance, in his Adonais and Epipsy- 
chidion ; though these perhaps would not usually be 
called lyrical, owing to the metre in which they are 
written. Y et they are essentially expressive of pas- 
sion, as well as synthetic or constructive in themmode 
of redintegration ; and since poems are now no longer 
set to music, we are at liberty, as it seems to me, to 
adopt the term in a new sense depending on a new 
distinction. The metre determines nothing. For 
instance, the Second Part of Mr. Arnold’s Tristram 
and Iseult, beginning 

“ Raise the light, my page, tliat I may see her," 

is purely lyrical; but the discourse of Empedocles, 
in the same poet’s Emjiedoclcs on Etna, is not lyrical 
but analytic and descriptive, M’hile at the same time 
it is most beautiful and im-aginative poetry. No more 
beautiful instance of purely lyrical poetry can, I 
think, be given than is offered by the closing scene 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, e.g. : 

Chorns. 

0 thy liuniiioiis face, 

Thine imperious eyes ! 

0 the grief, 0 the grace, 

As of day when it diesl 

Who is this bending over thee, lord, with tears and suppression 
of sighs? 
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Is a bride so fair? 

Is a maid so meek ? 

With unchapletod hair, 

With imfilleted cheek, 

Atalanta, the pure among women, whoso name is as blessing to 
speak. 


Atalanta. 

I would that with feet 
Unsaiidalled, unshod, 

Overbold, overfleet, 

I had swum not nor trod 

From Arcadia to Calydon northward, a blast of the envy of God. 

But E fragment can give no notion of the beauty of 
the whole scene, still less of the whole drama to 
which it belongs. In dramatic dialogue the con- 
structive, or lyrical, mode usually comes out in com- 
paratively short bursts, as, for instance. King Lear's 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness," &c. ; 
or in that passage of the Choepliorce of -d^schylus, 
in which Eloctra, taking up the words of the Chorus, 
urges on Orestes the sacredness of revenge for his 
father's murder, a passage the intense power of which 
is due perhaps equally to the rhythm and cadence 
of the words as to the simplicity and terror of their 
meaning : 

Chorus, ro/aur’ dxoua;y 

Electra. Ai* Strm df <tw- 

rlr^am ^derss, 

rd fidv yd^ o'urue 
rd 6* avrhg upy^ (j^adiTv, 

S dxd/M^rrtft fMsnt 

9. What is more specially called Pathos is an. 
approach which lyrical and passionate poetry makes 
to reflective or descriptive. It is a certmn resigna> 
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tion to an universal and ujevitable law, combined 
with pity for the special case described, that .is ex- 
pressed in the pathetic. For instance, Pindar's 

dXXa roJ 

iparo Tuv d^i6vTUiy‘ ola xa/ ^oWol ^ddov. 

And though the thought of a general law is not often 
found so clearly expressed as here, yet the pathetic 
lies always in making an appeal to a'^sorrow felt as 
universally incident to humanity; for instance, Mr. 
Arnold’s 

Mown them down, far from homa 

and again Milton’s 

V 

** For Lycidas is dead, dead oro his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 

10 . The three well-known kinds of p6etry, then, 
descriptive, lyrical, and dramatic, are founded, ac- 
cording to what has been said, upon the predomi- 
nance either of analytic or of synthetic modes of 
redintegration, or on the union of both in equal mea- 
sure. They arc not the spontaneous production of 
a supjwsed lyrical, descriptive, or dramatic “ faculty” 
in poets, but require, like other phenomena, to be 
accounted for, to be analysed as well as enumerated. 
The process of imagination itself, which has been 
here distinguished as cither synthetic or analytic, 
constructive or descriptive, will need however a fur- 
ther analysis, which can only be given when the 
operations or modes of working of the mind have 
been analysed as functions, that is, dynamically as 
well as statically. The foregoing examination there- 
fore must not be considered as finally closed. (§ 73, 

I-IO.) 

11. I have said nothing hitherto of poetry in 
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prose, nor yet of the ^ger class of general litera- 
ture. , Prose may be the vehicle of poetry as well 
as vense, but it is very seldom that the only, or even 
the principal, purpose of prose literature is to be 
poetical ; and when this is its main purpose, it is 
easy to apply to it what has been already said of 
poetry in verse. General prose literature, however, 
requires distinguishing from poetry on the one side, 
and from scientific literature on the other. Horace 
did not distinguish poetry from this general litera- 
ture; the well-known lines, 

“ Ant prodcsso volnnt aut delnctaro poota<, 

« Aiit siinul ot jucunda et idonea dicuro vitas,” 

give a correct picture of the scope of general litera- 
ture, not of })oetry in its strict sense, defined, as 
above, by the imagination of reflective emotion for 
the sole pleasure of imagining it. General literature 
is a great field which, while receiving daily new ac- 
quisitions from culture and discovery within its own 
limits, is also daily suffering encroachments from 
the difierent branches of science, ns one subject after 
another becomes the object of accurate, methodical, 
investigation and verification; these are however 
restored again to literature when their scientific 
treatment is completed. Literature accordingly is 
distinguished from science partly by aiming at en- 
tertainment or amusement, partly by its want of a 
strict method of investigation and proof. It aims 
either at entertainment alone, or at combining it 
with a certain moral instruction and profit. Philo- 
sophical, political, historical, satirical, and critical 
essays, speeches, sermons, written dialogues, novels, 
and tales, compose the greater part of it. For in- 
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I. stance, at the very head of ;Dur English literature, 

Pabtv. the beauty of their language considered, staled the 

§48. Imaginary Conversations of Walter Savage Landor. 
luigwgB. Novels sometimes rise into poetry; but their aimi|ig 
at amusement in the first place, which determines 
both what incidents are to be described and in what 
way, renders them essentially inferior to the greater 
part of poetry written in verse. To expect the finer 
kinds of poetry, or much of any kind of it, fi’om 
novels is like expecting to get as beautiful a statue 
from freestone as from marble ; and this not merely 
because they are written in prose, but also because, 
aiming chiefly at amusement, they are adapted not 
to call out the imaginative powers of the reader, but 
to entertain him with little call on his own mental 
exertion. The minute description of character and 
action in the best novels renders them more akin to 
philosophy than to jwetry. Yet there are some which 
have a distinctly jw-tical effect; 1 should name Wu- 
thering Heights as an instance. In Book II. we 
shall have to enumerate the little group of sciences, 
relating to the ways and works of man, which have 
been won from the field once occupied merely by ge- 
neral literature. But while the scientific and literary 
methods of treating any subject may be distinguished 
pretty accurately from each other, there are a num- 
ber of works of different authors which it is impos- 
sible to class wholly under the one or the other 
category; works, for instance, which explain scien- 
tific conceptions to the general public, or which mix 
scientific conceptions and accurate research, in one 
part of their subject, with purely literary treatment 
of other portions of it. There are also compositions 
in verse which yet belong rather to literature than 
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to poetry. Literature^ holds a middle position ; it Boo* i. 
cannqt indeed pretend to the rank either of pure paiitv. 

poetry -or pure science ;• but on the one side it is §13! _ 

dopulded by principles of Art, on the other it is the 
expression of the Opinion of powerful minds, that 
is, of an opinion which is the pioneer of science. As 
aiming at entertainment it is art, at truth it is know- 
ledge ; and it*s to the labourers in the field of gene- 
ral literature that is committed the maintenance and 
advancement of the general or non-technical culture 
and education of the community. 

S 44. 1. It has been shown in S 38, that the moral 
sense^in its oix'ration subordinates all feelings, and •mouoiin. 
all objects whatever, to two emotions which mutually 
sustkin and inter[)cnctrate each other, love and jus- 
tice ; and that it forms of these an ideal which go- 
verns the whole of life. The effecting of this sub- 
ordination in thought and in act may be called the 
passion of morality. When this moral ideal has been 
formed, the^e arises in it another desire, the desire 
of feeling it in its greatest intensity, both for the sake 
of the feeling itself and also in order thereby to effect 
the subordination of feeling and action, the moral 
government of life, more thoroughly and securely. 

These two passions or desires, the one of governing 
life, the other of intensifying the perception of the 
governing ideal itself, are inseparable and mutually 
supporting. This latter passion is Religion ; or Re- 
ligion is the passion of the ideal of the moral sense ; 
and, far from being, as sometimes thought, a mere 
sentiment, it is a passion which commands action 
and insists on perfect obedience to its law. But 
the intensifying of any feeling is also the attentive 
analysis or knowledge of that feeling ; the desire of 

VOL. I. X 
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greater intensity can only fee gratified by closer 
p^v. knowledge of its framework. There arises therefore 
The^r^Kioos a knowledge of the framework of the ideal,’ at the 
same time as the pas.sion for it. It becomes neces- 
sary for us, then, to follow this analysis, and see 
what it is, and how its object is related to the Sub- 
ject, whose object it is and who feels the passion for 
it. It is clear that this process is a mode of imagi- 
nation. 

2 . It is not here the place to prove that every 
feeling or coriception is real, w'hilc it exists as a feel- 
ing or conception; that the mere fact of having a 
particular feeling or notion is the existence qf that 
feeling or notion as an object tlicre and then; this 
has been done in “ Time and Space.” The question 
here is as to the truth of such a conceptioh or imagi- 
nation; in this case, of the ideal of the moral sense, 
the object of redigion ; that is to say, whether this 
ideal is necessarily jK'rmanent in consciousness, so as 
to arise in all eases where there is a moral sense at all, 
and in ditferent shajws according to the degree or 
mode of development of the moral sense. The re- 
marks in the j)i*ceeding ))aragi’aj)h sufficiently show 
that some such ideal is a necessary consequence or 
accompanying feature of a moral sense ; those which 
follow wdll bo an attempt to show that the moral 
sense, as above described and analysed, must have 
an ideal of the kind now to be exhibited hoAvever 
feebly and imperfectly. 

3. The term Eevealed Religion is, as Coleridge 
truly said, a pleonasm; all religion is revealed. The 
term revelation means having become self-evident, or 
evident and incapable of proof. In this sense every 
immediate feeling, and time and space in all feelings, 
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are revealed. Religion is nothing else than those ul* dookl 

timately ideal moral facts, objects, truths, or feelings, pauV^. 

which ' are revealed in this sense of the term. This §4^ 

may be shown from the common point of view very cmotitSw. 

simply. Ask any person what he means by revela- 
tion, and he will tell you that he understands it to 
mean facts, objects, or truths, revealed, i. e. made 
kno^vn or tcAd to us bv God. That is, that there 
must be an author of tlie revelation, a particular 
person distinct from the thing which he makes known 
to us. But he cannot rest here ; for ask him farther, 
how the existence of God, the author of the revela- 
tion, is made known to us, and he will answer — by 
revelation. IIow so, you rcjdy, Avbcn revelation re- 
quires an author as well as a thing revealed ? (), he 

will say, God reveals Himself to us; lie is author and 
revelation at once. This is precisely what is meant 
above. The terms, That which reveals itself, or. He 
who reveals himself are precisely equivalent to the 
term self-e^: I dent. In revealed religion, therefore, as 
well as in revelation generally, the thing revealed is 
not distinct from the author of tihe revelation, except 
as we afterwards distinguish these two parts or ele- 
ments in the total object. And therefore, when it is 
said that things revealed arc certain because they are 
revealed by God, this means that they are certain be- 
cause they form part of a self-evident object. This 
object, however, in reflective emotion, is a Person. 

4. The Subject, at its very entrance upon the 
two ways described in the first paragraph of this 
find s its religious ideal distinguished from its moral 
ideal, and in this way : the moral ideal consists in the 
perfect government of its world of thought and feel- 
ing by its emotions of love and justice; these emo- 
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tions are bound to, or are bound up with, a world of 
p^v. actual feelings, thoughts, and actions, which together 
_ I constitute the mind and its objects: but the religious 
emotiun*. ideal, Consisting in the perfection, imagined as at- 
tained, of this government, consists in an image of 
which nothing is known but the two emotions of love 
and justice in an intensity of which there has been 
no other experience than this anticipatdry one. The 
world or body of these two emotions is entirely pro- 
visional, because there is no limit to the changes 
which may be wrought by an infinite perseverance 
towards the attainment of the moral ideal. The 
“ body prepared” for the religious ideal is entirely 
unknown. Hence, while each of the two ideals are 
objects of the same Subject, they are at an infinite 
distance from each other; the most ideally perfect 
man at an infinite distance from God; and yet God 
is, as an ideal, in the heart of the humblest man. The 
two ideals are like two roads running in the same 
direction, and toAvards the same goal, one of Avhich 
ends at a certain point, the other cpntiiiues out of 
sight ; or like a railway and a telegraph, which travel 
together to the sea, Avhich only the telegraph crosses. 
The religious ideal forms a jiart of the Empirical Ego, 
since it is an object of its Subject, but it is on the 
extreme verge of its horizon, the ideal completion of 
that part of it Avhich I have ventured to name the 
True Ego. This sameness of the Subject of both 
ideals is the condition or ground of tlie communion 
of the soul with God, the act realising which commu- 
nion is Prayer ; the provisional character of the re- 
ligious ideal is the unsearchability of God ; its ideal 
perfection the awe-inspiring difference between God 
and man. 
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5. Let us now examine the emotions which arise 
in the Subject in the formation of the religious ideal. 
They ^11 fall naturally under two heads, those which 
are felt towards the ideal itself, and those which are 
felt towards the mind of the Subject in comparison 
w'ith, or relation to, the religious ideal. God, who 
is the religious ideal, is the framework of the emo- 
tions which»%re felt, as it is said, towards him. In 
respect of his love Ave must feel love ; as it is said 
by St. John, “We love Him, because He first loved 
us.” In rcs[)ect of his justice we must feel a certain 
intense admiration, for that is the name of emotion 
Avhieh is excited by beauty or equity of form. Love 
and admiration Avlien combined tc)getber are the com- 
plex emotion of Worship. The emotions hilt towards 
our own mind in contemplation of, or relation to, 
God are intensifications of those of the monil sense 
itself ; they arc two, and both refer to i)ast actions 
or to the i)resent state of the mind ; the first is Sin, 
the intensification of remorse ; the second the sense 
of justification or approval in God’s sight, which is 
the intensification of good conscience. 

6. The emotions just described, worship, sense of 
sin, sense of justification, I will call the j)rimary re- 
ligious emotions ; they are emotions which ari.se in 
the framework of the religious ideal, in our contem- 
plation of God. But Avhen we reflect farther upon 
the relation in which we stand to God, upon the 
consequences to be drawn from these emotions, as 
now exhibited, we necessarily arrange them in some- 
what varying ways, and experience emotions corre- 
spondingly various. The reasonings which we enter 
on about these primary emotions exhibit aspects of 
the framework which have their corresponding emcK 
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tional elements. And these emotional elements and 
Pautv their frameworks are the attributes of God, being 

Th« re1?Ki.nui intentions of the primary qualities and emo- 

emotious. tions which are his e.ssence or nature. In the first 
place, referring the emotions of love and justice to 
their second intentions or categories, we find them 
to be respectively the perfections of feeling and know- 
ledge ; ])ut these perfections in combindtion are per- 
fect jx>wer ; for perfect power is known only by its 
modes of exertion in time, in the succession or com- 
bination of objects or of images. We characterise 
God, therefore, as the union of the perfections of 
Feeling, Knowledge, and Power ; these being* all 
second intentions, and the third having existence 
only in the combination of the other two. See on 
these points “ Time and Space” § 71. In the next 
place we imagine God as taking account of ourselves, 
that is, of oiir minds, and of our thoughts and feel- 
ings as well us actions. Ilis knowledge of us is ne- 
cessarily imagined as more perfect than our own 
knowledge of ourselves. Hence we cannot, and as 
a fact never do, expect to cscaj)e las knowledge. To 
think we could would be to think we could escape 
ourselves. And in c.xact proportion to our self-know- 
ledge is the inevitable power of our own conscience. 
Again, his love towards us is the love of a superior 
to an inferior ; it is ]>erfect, but it is mercy. When 
we reflect on our emotions towards him, as on his 
towards us, under the same general heads of know- 
ledge, feeling, and |K>wer, the knowledge which we 
have of him, the intellectual pa^t of our state of 
mind, or the subjective asjKict of the framework of 
the religious ideal, is Faith ; the emotional element 
remains the same as before and is w^orship ; in which 
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however love is the element common to our feelings book i. 
towards God and towards men; the emotion of which part v, 
the perception of his power is the framework is Hope. §4! 
The three distinctive religious virtues, &ith, hope, 
and charity, thus flow directly from the contempla- 
tion of God as the Ideal Object of the religious emo- 
tions. Of these, faith, which, as just shown, is the 
intellectual oi* cognitive as[>ect of the emotion which 
we feel towards God, as love is its emotional asjwct, 

— for eveiy state of consciousness is or contains at 
once both form and matter, feeling and cognition, — 
is subject to an ambiguity in the term, so important 
as t<J require special notice. This, with similar am- 
biguities in the terms sanction and prayer, which will 
be noticed fiwtber on, is the root of the greatest piwt 
of theological controversy, at least of such as turns 
on the dee[H*r points of religion. 

7. The t<;i’m faith is often taken to mean belief 
on insufficient evidence of facts or statcunents not 
self-evitleni ; and this is represented to be a religious 
duty. It is clear that it is not the same as the faith 
above described, which is the apprehension of a self- 
evident Idc.al Object of perfect love and justice. Hut 
in truth it is neither a religious dtity nor even a 
duty at all ; and to make a duty (jf it introduces a 
contradiction into the very fontal conception of re- 
ligion. That which is not matter ’of choice cannot 
be matter of duty, for the duty of doing or not doing 
an)rthing supposes that we have the })Ower of doing 
or omitting it. Xow whatever rests on j^roof, what- 
ever is of an intellectual character, whether it be 
regarded as the clothing or framework of an emotion 
or taken independently as a fact of history or doc- 
trinal statement, is not open to choice ; we may^. 
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choose whctlier we -will enquire into it farther than 
at present or not, but, in either case, the shape it 
assumes is forced upon us by the evidence which we 
have, and belief follows closely and inseparably upon 
the evidence, its firmness varying with the cogency 
of the evidence. To make an intellectual matter, 
therefore, a duty is to set human nature at variance 
with itself It would indeed not be inconsistent or 
contradictory to snj)pose a duty to abstain from fur- 
ther enquiry ; but this would not carry the duty to 
believe the doctrines already reached ; it would let 
them be destroyed without replacing them, and land 
us in complete uncertaintj^ It would consequently 
be the most hopeless of tasks to show that there was 
a duty to abstain from further enquiry, which would, 
in /eligion, be equivalent to mjiintaining that God 
loved darkness rather than light. It follows that the 
evidence of a fact or statement being trtie, whether 
it is immediate or inferential evidence, is a negative 
or limiting condition of a duty to believe that fact 
or statement. Whatever it is a dutv to believe must 
be evident and certain intellectually ; whatever it is 
and always will be a duty to believe must be neces- 
sarily and permanently evident and certain. The 
duty itself of believing any fact or statement in re- 
ligion springs solely from the emotion of which it is 
the framework, and lasts only so long as it is in- 
separably connected with that emotion. For instance, 
the belief in the existence of God himself is a reli- 
gious duty only so long as it is self-evident as a fact 
and inseparable from the ideal religious emotions 
which have supreme moral validity. The duty to 
believe it arises not from its being evident, nor yet 
in spite of its want of evidence, but from the nature 
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of the emotions which*it embodies. In other words, Bjwe l 

it is •part of the source of duty itself, and is not a Pabt v. 

duty ‘derived from any higher source. ^ §4 a 

8. The duties of religion, except so far as the 


religions emotions themselves are duties, or have 
validity of their own, are no others than those of 
morality. Religion, or the religious emotions, are 
both their oa^^ sanction and the sanction of the du- 
ties of morality; a sanction not by the imposition of 
rewards atid punishments, but by the elevation and 
intensity of feeling. The so-called sanctions of law 
derive this name from the awe, or fear, or intensity 
of ffleling, Avhether pleasureable or painful, which 
the connection of reward or punishment with any act 
attaches to that act in mental association, so as cither 
to encourage or deter. Asa term of law it is deriy^ed 
from religion, or from religious emotions, and must 
therefore not be allowed to lose its significance when 
imported back again from hiw to religion. It is a 
mistake to .--.'ty that ’religion has no duties but those' 
of mondity which it enforces; the religious emotions 
are duti(*s of themselves and are their own sanction; 
but they cannot be enforced by anything not them- 
selves. It is true that in this rcsjHict morality differs 
from law, all laws being commands imposed by sove- 
reigns and sanctioned by penalties separate from the 
commamis them.selvcs ; but the logic of law is totally 
insufficient for application to the object -matter of 
morality, much more therefore of religion. The ima- 
gined pains of hell and pleasures of heaven can add 
no weight to the validity of the moral or religious 
law; and all such notions, when regarded in the light 
of sanctions,- are entirely non-religious, foreign, and 
alien to its nature. 
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9. Whenever we use thf word God, it has some 
connotation, some meaning; for instance, when* it is 
said that Christ is God, there must be a meaning in 
'* the term God, as well as in the term Christ. Many 
persons however use this term as if it had only a 
denotation, a designative force. Yet some connota- 
tion it must necessarily have. The question is, what 
connotation ? The foregoing parugra{>hs of this § 
have been an attempt to show its true connotation. 
1'hose who like words in ism will probably call the 
result, being the Unity of a Personal God, Mono- 
theism. The value of the doctrine of Monotheism 
has been but dimly seen. It is often supposed to 
rest on, and to be the cxj)ression of, the insight into 
the fundamental unity of the laivs of physical nature, 
the iriterdcj)endenee of which required the assump- 
tion of a single principle of relation between them, 
and thus to be a doctrine capable of being reached 
by intellectiial j)roccsses alone, and, in religion, the 
natural n-sult or issue of polytheism. The Greeks, 
it may be said, developed their polytheism, by the 
aid of seienee and j)hilosoi)hy, into monotheism; and 
this is true so far as monotheism rests on a specula- 
tive or intellectual basis only; Stoicism was the re- 
duction of moral laws under the same conception. 
Hut the emotional element in monotheism has been 
less attended to. Monotheism was a much earlier 
and more spontaneous product of the Ilebrcw people 
than of the Greek ; and among the Hebrews it does 
uot seem to rest upon the development of the intellec- 
tual but of the emotional element in their character. 
They had not a sort of “faculty” for monotheism; 
but their strong emotional nature, their interest oc- 
cupied chiefly by the moral side of things, was the 
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fountain head from whicti flowed the conception of 
a single, personal, moral, creator and ruler of the r^v. 

world.* Now the great value of monotheism for man- TheUlgiowi 
kind consists not in the intellectual but in the moral emoUoiu, 
unity which characterises it ; it is the unity not of 
physical but of moral laws, not of laws of nature but 
laws of volition, which is its chief claim to our re- 
gard; the haftnonising of the springs of action, of 
the various conflicting emotions and passions, by sub- 
ordinating them, not to a mere law without, or witli 
only a prudential, content, but to a suj)reme and 
absorbing emotion, the love of God. Henceforth emo- 
tion Was not o])posed with c({ual right to emotion, 

2 )assion to passion, as under the Greek polytheism 
we may sec to have been the case, as, for instance, the 
passions under the ])rotcction of Aphrodite to those 
under the protection of Artemis ; see Euripides’ 
lIij)|K)lytu8 ; but the unity of man’s emotional and 
[)assioqpl nature was proclaimed as a duty, and its 
attainment iiiade possible, by the bringing to light 
this one master passion, the love of God. It was a 
real and important advance, a new thing in human 
development, and at the same time one which was an 
evolution from, and a deeper discovery of, some 
hitherto secret springs of his nature. The Hebrew 
race indeed only gradually attained to conceive of 
this moral law as one springing from within, not 
imiK)sed from without; as a law of liberty not a law 
of bondage ; as spirit not as letter ; as Gospel not as 
Law; as a law of love and not a law of -terror; as 
the voice of conscience not a legal ordinance ; as spi- 
ritual not os carnal ; as a law of living faith not of 
dead works ; all which terms are properly significa- 
tive of one and the same great cardinal distinction. 
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And it is only in this- its time shape as a law of 
liberty that the moral law has valid and eternal do- 
minion. This was the religion of Christianity as 
Jesus of Nazareth conceived and preached it ; and 
this it is which makes that religion irreversibly true, 
th<5 truest of all religions, namely, that in this cha- 
racteristic it incor{K)rated into its very essence the 
germ of an infinite development. \Vd live at a time 
of reawakening ; there is a shaking of many founda- 
tions ; the dawn of a new era had been announced 
by [K)ets and prophets long before its features could 
be even dimly seen by analysts ; shall we have to 
pay, — in the new construction which must come, — 
shall we have to pay for past corruptions by the 
sweeping away with them of these conceptions of 
conscience and of God ? Surely it is not possible. 

§ 45. I . The two roads spoken of above have been 
hitherto re[)rescnted ns going in the same direction ; 
but the sameness of direction is not a sameness in all 
respects, 'fhe direction is the same in this respect, 
that the end desired and tended towards is the same 
in kind of emotion and of irainework. The direction 
is not necessarily the same in point of situation of 
its end objectively in time. Moral progress, the first 
of the two roads, is progress forwards in time both 
in order of existence, or actual history, and in order 
of cognition ; but religious progress, the second of 
the two roads,^ being imaginative, is in this re.spect 
to be considered as progress only in order of cogni- 
tion ; its end or object may therefore lie objectively 
in the infinite distance of past as well as of future 
time, at the beginning as well as at the end of his- 
tory. If we suppose, for a moment, the end of the 
first progress attained, by perfect actual onion with 
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God, it may be supposed also then to turn out that 

we have attained unioif vi4th what was from the very I'ABTf. 

betnnnififf, or existed in past time, as far back in 
. ” „ ®’ . F 1 ,1 1 1 Th»mrtho4or 

time from the starting point as we should then have reiigiow 

. ^ . . . thought, 

gone forwards from it. There is nothing in the 
nature of the case against this supposition ; it is not 
contradictory, since the religious progress, so far as 
it is imaginatwe, is a progress only in order of cog- 
nition, and only its realisation is a progress in order 
of history as well. We shall presently enquire what 
conceptions or phenomena there are which bear out 
such a supposition as the ])rosent, namely, that the 
IdeakObject of religion is Eternal, or infinite in ex- 
istence in time both a parte ante and a parte post, 
and the same in kind at both ends of the imagined 
progressioh, as far as we can reach by thought into 
infinity either way. 

2 . The Ideal Object, on such a supposition, would 
appear at the beginning of the time as the complex 
of causes out of which, and at the end of it as the 
complex of effects into which, the world was evolved; 
to the world it would be at once the and the 
«Xof T^f Ktvliffsag, and, in both characters alike, the 
world itself, implicitly. Take on the other hand 
the world itself, the intermediary between these two 
ends, and it is those ends, which are the same end in 
kind, explicitly ; but inasmuch as it moves only for- 
wards in order of history, from beginning to end, 
and not at the same time backwards, from end to 
beginning, it exhibits only the progress towards, and 
not the progress from, the final goal. The progress 
from the final goal can only be imagined in that part 
of the order of history which is the order of cogni- 
tion. In the order of cognition we who follow that 
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Botati. order, and while we follow it, may conceive that a 
paktV, progress of evolution and disintegration, to .speak 
$ 45. figuratively, of the Ideal Object has taken place, into 
ra 7 ((ioo» * a perfect Chaos or what would seem so if we could 
**““**“■ imagine it ; and that then out of this Chaos has been 
evolved, from a jx)int which we may call creation, the 
world of history, up to the point at which we, the 
imagining observers, are standing, 'But inasmuch 
as wc cannot imagine the world or the body of the 
Ideal Object in the infinite future, except by the 
mere provision that there must and will be such a 
• world or such a body, so also, and a fortiori, in the 

past we arc unable to imagine the steps of dhiinte- 
grsition of such a v'orld and such a body, stops by 
which it advanced to the j)crfect Chaos which was 
imagined as the ])oint of reintegration or creation. 

3. I have said that we can or may imagine such 
an (ivolution and resolution, disintegration and rein- 
tegration, as the above ; that is, that there is no con- 
tradiction involved in it. The Alpha and Omega of 
the entire progress will be the same in point of na- 
ture and one in point of number ; different only in 
IKjint of time of ap|>earing in the .same shape. Yet 
there will and can be no repetition, no cycle of 
changes, recurring on itst'If; for this reason, that 
the inovcmiiiit botli forwards and backwards, in both 
diri'ctions, is infinite ; the term is taken only by us, 
the limit is impostKl by our present capacities of 
knowing and feeling. Beyond the Ideal Object, as 
we at present conceive it, there does lie, as we can- 
not but think, an infinite time and an infinite pro- 
gress of modes of consciousness; and however far 
wc could reach, still this would be the case, for time 
is necessary to, or inseparable from, consciousness, 
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of which it is the form. How far soever we can so Boo* i. 

O II 

forwards, so far precisely we can go backwards, in pIrt v. 
time } each stage or object in the one is the mirror §«! 
of a counterpart; in the other ; and in neither is there niiiffioa, 

a beginning before or beyond time. All that is 
known lies between the two points, the Ideal Object 
in the future and the reflexion of that same Object 
in the past ; •and whatever stage of development is 
contemplated, whether in the reintegration which 
is imagined as actual history, since the i)oiut of crea- 
tion, or in the disintegration which is imagined to 
precede creation, that stage contains cxjdicitly, in 
som^ mode of ex{)lieation, the sjune Ideal Object ; 
and contains also imj)licitly whatever may lie beyond 
that Ideal Object in infinitu time, either prior or 
jwsterior.* For the Ideal Object has been so ima- 
gined and defined in the preceding § as to include 
in itself, by its very definition, all the forces and 
powers of the universe, both physical and conscious, 
by the elimination or transformation of some, and 
the subordination of others to the suj)rerae motive 
principles of love and justice, so that there remains 
nothing that is not subservient to these principles 
either consciously as volition, or unconsciously as 
mechanism of [)hysical nature ; the perfection of 
Power in the Ideal Object consists in, and can be 
imagined only by imagining, the perfection of this 
subordination. 

4. Again I repeat that in all this I can see no 
contradiction ; it is possible to thought and imagi- 
nation. But the question remains, what grounds 
there are for supposing that this imagination is a 
true mode of conceiving phenomena. I think that 
there are such grounds, and that they can be ex- 
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I. hibited as follows. It is impossible to get rid of the 

Pact V. conception of Design in nature ; for, whether, it is 

Th ®^*hod conceived as imposed on the objects of sense "by our 
Kiigioui minds, or as gathered by our minds, from those ob- 
tboiighu already theirs, it is equally in nature ; and 

if im])osed by our minds, still our minds are a part 
of nature, and how came this to be the nature of our 
minds ? Now this concc])tion of Dcsi^ is applicable 
to every phenomenon witliout exception, to what 
are called inorganic as well as to organic phenomena, 
for air stand related to each other. But it is not 
only from the universality of the applicability of the 
conception that I shall argue, but from its an^ysis 
which shows the ground of that universality. In its 
nature and analysis. Design is nothing else than 
the statical mode <)f regarding phenomena ; and 
every phenomenon regai*ded statically, or as a whole, 
is organic, or exhibits design, reference of one part 
to another, and of the parts to the whole. Djma- 
mically, phenomena exhibit succession and change, 
but no design ; design is found whenever a com- 
parison is made or relation perceived of two or more 
points in the succession ; and this is to take the phe- 
nomena statically, or together. Time alone is the 
foundation of the dynamic mode of existence or 
consciousness; space is the foundation of the static 
mode ; and a portion of time may be treated stati- 
cally by marking it out from the rest of time by any 
two points in its content. A line of space has two 
ends ; a surface has at the least three sides ; a solid 
at the least four. All these exist only in reference 
to each othec. The phenomena are organio»or de- 
signed. The characteristic of design therefore is, 
that the beginning implies the end, though we may 
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not know in what the end will consist ; the beginning 
is inched in the same way, if we know the end and 
treat It* as a part of some whole, or statically. .The 
same holds good of the very largest object we can 
conceive or imagine ; for the static and dynamic 
modes of thought and imagination arc founded in 
the formal element of consciousness itself, in time 
and in spacef and we cannot transcend them. In 
regarding, thcretbre, the. Ideal Object of religion in 
relation to the universe of thought, we necessarily 
treat the two together a.s statical, and this means 
mutnally implying each other. At every point in 
the progre.s.sion of consciousness and of history, which 
are existence, the End is implied ; it is present at 
the beginning as at the, end. But in what way we 
shall imagine this implicit presen<’e to have realised 
itself in its explication, or in actual existence of his- 
tory, this is a question comparatively, and for our 
present purpose entirely, immaterial and unimport- 
ant. I lay. therefore, no stress whatever upon the 
images I have employed above, the sameness of cha- 
racteristics in the beginning and in the end, the dis- 
integration into Chaos, and the reintegration out of 
Chaos again. I affirm only that the Ideal Object 
of religion is eternal ; ever present ‘in the universe, 
at every point of time and of space, when we regard 
the universe statically ; and that the statical mode 
of regarding it is a necessity of consciousness. 

§ 46. I. The foregoing considerations tend to 
prove the compatibility of religion with philosophy 
and philosophy with religion; for they remove the 
diificultfes which have hitherto beset thfc connection 
from a double source, first from a basis of belief in 
God having been sought in philosophy at all, and 
voi. I. Y 
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secondly, in a philosophy the nltimate logic of which 
consisted either in the imperfect notion of cause and 
effect, the contradictory one of a first or unchused 
cause, or the illusory one of an ontological Sub- 
stance, or Ding-an-sich, with its attributes or pro- 
perties. But they do not base religion itself upon 
philosophy, or any of the forms of man’s knowledge; 
they show, or attempt to show, that i<! is based, by 
nature or by God himself, upon the emotional nature 
of man. The philosophical forms which it may as- 
sume or combine with from time to time are like a 
dress which it may wear or put s>ff as the state of 
our knowledge may compel; but the emotions ofclove 
and of justice are continual and imperative, and, so 
far as we can see, eternal. Men, even religious men, 
have usually, all but universally, sought to base re- 
ligion in some supposedly true system of philosophy. 
One man finally and for ever, following in the steps 
and repeating the words of his predecessors, Hebrew 
prophets, of whom he himself was the greatest, took 
the opposite course, — Jesus of Nazareth. “In vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” In the scope and spirit of this 
denunciation are included not only practical and cere- 
monial observances, which were its immediate occa- 
sion, but aU doctrines whatever so far as they bear 
an intellectual character. They are always non-re- 
ligious, and, when they obscure religion, anti-reli- 
gious. Religion is not philosophy but “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy mind and all thy strength, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” #“! will have mercy and not sacrifice;” 
therefore, not philosophy. This was the whole pur- 
pose, scope, and spirit, of his teadung. Not one 
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word did he utter in favour of the necessity of be- bdokL 
lieving intellectually any doctrine whatever. Yet rlServ. 
no Sboner was the great teacher laid in his grave, 
than there began to grow up, around him and around 
his teaching, — ^the impulse to which groMjgbh was the 
very love and admiration which his life and teaching 
had inspired, — a web of philosophy and theoretical 
doctrine, held as a necessary part of religion, and of 
a religion called by his name whose life had been 
devoted to clearing reli^on from similar wcbwork. 

To do him the more honour we have been undoing 
his work; in his own name we have been disobey- 
ing 4iim. 

2. When we reflect upon this we understand why 
it must have been so. The reason lies in the rela- 
tion of the emotional to the cognitive element in 
consciousness, in the causes which make one com- 
paratively unalterable, the other comparatively ac- 
crescent and progressive. This at first sight appears 
to conflict with the inseparability and complete cor- 
respondence of emotion and its framework; but it 
is not so. . The intensity of religious emotion, as of 
all feelings, is not communicable to others so as to 
be felt by them; the quality corresponding to it in 
its framework is the vividness of the image ; and it 
is the precise parallel to intensity or a high degree 
of intellectual power, the quality corresponding to 
which in the framework is clearness and distinctness 
of parts, or of their relation to other frameworks. 

Both kinds of intensity, the emotional and the in- 
tellectual, are alike incommunicable ; both alike influ- 
ence the disciples by inspiring aflection»and venera- 
tion for the master personally. But there is this 
difference, that the vividness in the one case has no 
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separate framework or part of the framework appro- 
priated to it, while the clearness and distinctness in 
the other case are changes in the framework, serrate 
additions to it, which can be expressed in words, 
and the kt^wledge of them communicated to men of 
less intellectual power. Hence the progressiveness 
of knowledge, science, philosophy, in contrast to the 
non-progressiveness of intellectual power and emo- 
tional vigour, the work of knowledge being carried 
on by all workers who add each his own separate 
elaboration. To use Bacon’s image, the disciples are 
dwarfs, but dwarfs standing on the shoulders of a 
giant. Now it is the framework of the emotioB of 
the great Master of those who feel that his disciples 
have taken up and elaborated, but without its vivid- 
ness; a framework founded in great part ‘upon the 
very words of the master himself, since he neces- 
sarily used the images, shared the intellectual beliefs, 
and expressed them in the language, which were cur- 
rent in his day. llis disciples think that in elabor- 
ating the framework they are obeying the commands 
of the master ; but surely they misconceive him ; it 
was not tlpse images, this framework, this philo- 
sophy, for which he cared, but his aim was to set 
religion free from being trammelled by any frame- 
work whatever. 

3. I am far from saying that there is no progress 
in emotion, moral and religious; but the great groups 
or kinds of emotion are to be compared to the great 
kinds of classes of science, such as those, for in- 
st^ce, which form Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences. 
In both these cases the list of kinds is ccftnplete ; 
further changes, the arising of new emotions in the 
one, of new sciences in the other, will be by compo- 
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sition and recomposition of sciences and of emotions 
which lie within the limits thus marked out, by more 
comfilete organisation of matters already compre- 
hended generally or provisionally. This in the case 
of the emotions will be to render them more nu- 
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merous, more complicated, and more subtil. Their 
greater vividness or intensity will remain, as hitherto, 
the prerogative of the great religious teachers, as in- 
tellectual power of the great scientific and philoso- 
phical leaders. History exhibits an illustrious series 
of Masters of either kind, majestic in their sublime 
isolation, like mountain summits unknown to the 
dwrilers at their base, but communing with each 
other in mutual sympathy and comprehension. But 
while in the series of the great chiefs of intellect 
there is ho strongly marked superiority of one over ** 
another, but all, so far as we can judge them, are 
equals in dignity and pow'cr, in that of religion and 
morality there is One, Jesus of Nazareth, to whom 
all the rest do homage, as their Master and Lord, in 
ri^ht of an immeasurable preeminence. 

§ 47. I. Let us now turn back to the considcra- §47. 
tion of the provisional nature of the en^odiineut of minifeBtatioii 
the Ideal Object of religion. Love and justice are 
personal qualities, but it is impossible for us to ima- 
gine these emotions alone as constituting by them- 
selves an entire or complete person. Hence the 
immateriality and nnsearchsibility of God, since the 
remaining qualities of his personality are, by his very 
definition, unknown to us, and are therefore com- 
pletely provisional. When however we wish to realise 
him ill thought and feeling, which is a process of 
imagination idealising truly, we are led by a natural 
tendency to supply in imagination some embodiment 
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to complete the image. Dante* and Milton have, as 
poets, taken the physical object Light to serve as 
this embodiment. Every such choice of objefit is 
confessedly poetical and arbitrary. But in the na- 
tural tendency to make the choice lies the connection 
between religion and mythology, poetry, idolatry, 
worship of heroes, ancestors, and departed friends; 
or, to express the same thing more gfenerally, be- 
tween religion itself and particular religious systems. 
It is not true to characterise all such worship and 
such imagination as irreligious, or even as non-re- 
ligious. It has one basis in religion itself^ that is, 
in the religious emotions as they are felt from time 
to time, or in those emotions which are from time to 
time felt as religion, and another in the tendency 
to realise, which is apparently ineradicable *in man’s 
nature. But aU such imagination must be strictly 
criticised, in order not only that it may have its 
objects truly compatible with the true Ideal Object, 
but also that it may not substitute for that its own 
objects, but that, to use St. Paul’s expression, “ Gpd 
may be all in all.” Most, if not all, religious systems 
have split Mjpon this rock; they have identified an 
Actual with an Ideal, and therefore involve a logical 
contradiction. But the selection of such an embodi- 
ment can be no arbitrary choice, no merely poetical 
imagination; it is the religious imagination which 
makes it, and the embodiment when selected becomes 
to the mind the manifestation of the Ideal Object of 
religion, that is, of God himself. If there is an ar- 
bitrary or merely poetical choice, the embodiment 
selected will not be to the mind the manifestation 
of God, and will not secure belief. The Christian 
Church has Selected a single man, a real person in 
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bistoiy, as the numif^tation of God; that man who 
was 4^16 founder of the Church, and who in his own 
person* manifested to his disciples the combination of 
love and justice in their purest and intensest shape, 
so that the manifestation was to them originally, and 
is still to their successors, the revelation of a new 
life. It was the character of Jesus Christ, displayed 
in his ministry, which was the actually determinant 
cause, in history, of imprinting in the conscience of 
mankind the perception of justice and love as the 
essential characteristics of God; that is, it was the 
revelation of God to mankind in that character. And 
therefore it remains, so long as that perception shall 
last, its purest realisation and embodiment. 

1 . If the question is asked, as it is not only ne- 
cessary Itut just that it should be, What are the 
characteristics which define or constitute for us at 
the present day the person of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
answer must be something like the following. It is 
he who gave the precepts known, in their collected 
form, as the Sermon on the Mount, together Avith 
many other of the precepts, exhortations, and para- 
bles, which are found in the three synoptic Gospels ; 
whose life corresjwnded completely to his words; 
thinking no evil, forgiving, fearless, tender, desiring 
the love and tenderness of others; who in some form 
or other instituted the Lord's Supper; who finally suf- 
fered crucifixion as the consequence of his adhering 
to the law of his life ; and these are all points which 
historical criticism, so far at least as I am acquainted 
with it, not only does not overthrow, but tends 
strongly to establish. We know in fact, from the 
testimony of Papias, preserved by Eusebius, that 
Matthew made a collection of Xoyia, and that Mark 
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wrote the things said and done by Christ; these are 
no doubt comprised in the two first Gospels as we 
read them at present ; and to these Luke may* have 
added o^er trustworthy notices. (See Prof. J. H. 
Scholten’s work Das iiltestc Evangelium, translated 
inlo German .by Dr. Redepenning.) And it must be 
remembered, that, whatever might be the difficulties 
in establishing such points as those mentioned above 
by a consideration of the Gospels alone, as we read 
them at present, owing to their many discrepancies, 
tlieir close interweaving of the miraculous in the 
narrative, and the uncertainty of the dates of their 
composition, we are yet compelled to assume, iis a 
fact preliminary to the criticism of these documents, 
that the person of whom they speak was not only ^n 
actual person in history, but also one of a* most im- 
pressive moral and religious character, from the fact 
of the formation, in his name, of the closely united 
Church immediately after his death, and from the 
%rraly held beliefs about him in that church, parti- 
cularly the belief in his resurrection. But this very 
dependence on, or necessity of appealing to, actual 
history, and the evidence of particular facts, shows 
the essential difference between the adoption of this 
or any other embodiment of the great Ideal Object of 
religion and faith in, or worship of, that Ideal Object 
himself; for the latter excludes all inferential evi- 
dence, being immediately certain and self-evident. 
Still, whatever the embodiment, it becomes invested, 
in the eyes of those who have chosen it, and by the 
very fact of choice, with some of the attributes of 
divinity, that is, becomes an object of worship, of 
faith, and of prayer, a mediation or a mediator be- 
tween God and the man who seeks to approach him 
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iinder this ima^e. Some of these attributes are the bomc i. 
consequence of the choice of the worshipper, some pawv. 
are inherent in the object chosen, and are the reason 5 ^. 
for the choice. The secret of the j)ower which Jesus 
of Nazareth exerts over individual men lies in the * 
nature of the love which he offers ; they hold him to 
be divine because he offers a divine affection, that is, 
an affection unconditioned except by the conation 
of return ; superior to every consideration of unwor- 
thiness, of disgrace, and even of self-condemnation 
and remorse; an affection as unmixed as that of a 
mother, yet not like that involuntary, or which will 
not hear of shame, but one that faces and overcomes 
shame in its own strength, knowingly, in order to 
annihilate it for ever. The moral grandeur of Jesus 
Christ in 'this respect is, so far as 1 know, entirely 
without a parallel in history; but it is a grandeur 
which the facile admission of his divinity tends to 
conceal, by leading us to regard it as a matter o^ 
course. 

3 . Prayer, it has been already said, is the voli- 
tional moment or act of communion bctivecn the 
worsliipper and the person worshipped. As in the 
case of the term sanction, so, in that of prayer, the 
term includes two things, religious and non-religious . 
prayer. It is only the latter which is used as a 
means of attaining some desired object. Whenever, 
and so far as, we prefer a request as a means of at- 
taining what we wish for, we are not praying in the 
religious sense of the term. Yet religious prayer 
often takes the form of a request, “ Give us our daily 
bread” for instance. The explanation of this is, that 
prayer is the expression of a strongly felt wish; but 
the expression of this wish is always combined, in 
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religious prayer, with the feeling of resignation. The 
combination of the two images thus wrought in 
the mind of the worshipper is the end and purpose of 
prayer. In all strong feelings which are approved by 
the moral sense, religious prayer is the natural ex- 
pression of them; in feelings of joy, of whatever kind, 
the prayer becomes thanksgiving, — the expression 
of gratitude ; in doubt, or on the entering upon any 
hazardous imdertaking, prayer becomes the expres- 
sion of a wish with resignation ; in grief, from what- 
ever cause arising, it becomes an outpouring of com- 
plaint; but in all cases alike it is the drawing near 
in thought, the energetic reproduction in imagina- 
tion, of the person prayed to, along with renewed 
dwelling on the objects which occupy our own feel- 
ings at the time. The answer to prayer Consists in 
the increase of the joyful emotions, the decrease of 
the painful ones, cither immediately or after an in- 
|terval ; and this is the end or purpose which the 
prayer itself desires; this and not the obtaining a 
request is the reXo; of the act. This answer is as 
certain to follow as the effect on its cause in any of 
the most certain successions of events in the physical 
world. It is one case among those which constitute 
the general law, that voluntary mental energy is ac- 
companied by a certain general mode of pleasure 
which is its inseparable reward. It may be said 
that the whole of religion is contained in prayer. 

4. It is a feature in religion that doubt and sor- 
row, whether for calamity from without, or for moral 
evil in ourselves, are much more readily the beginning 
of religion than is any form of joy. The call of the 
preacher is responded to most gladly by those who 
suffer and by those who repent TWs by no means 
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proves that religion, e^en in its snblimest moods, is bookl 
not suitable to, or the natural completion of, the joy- 
ful emotions. The reason why it is less frequent in 
them is this, that the effort of imagination requires a 
stimulus, and in most men a very powerful one, to ‘****®^ 
exertion. Joy is of itself, when an object is enjoyed, 
a reason for resting in the same kind of satisfaction 
as that of the* present moment. Neither the effort 
of thought in any shape, nor that of poetical imagina- 
tion, is willingly made when we are in the full enjoy- 
ment of ease, wealth, and prosperity ; a circumstance 
which must have immense weight in contributing to 
the d£cay of prosperous nations and societies. Again, 
continued or habitual solitude, the isolation from the 
usual iutercourse of common life, so as to throw the 
mind back 'upon itself, is an almost necessary condi- 
tion for really enjoying the most highly imaginative 
poetry ; only in such a way can the mind bend itself 
to meet the poet on the imaginative heights which he 
treads, or obtain an insight into tlie emotional secrets 
which he describes. Again, sorrow and isolation and 
disgrace intensify the feeling of tenderness towards 
those friends whom we have, and the heart bounds 
towards them with eagearness. Shake8[)eare’s well- 
known sonnet, 

“ When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes 
I all alone bewoep my outcast state, &c." 

and many others which might be cited, is ample proof 
of this emotional law. The tenderness in religious 
love is increased by similar circumstances ; and, where 
these ai<e wanting, the effort to kindle it must be 
proportionately greater. Wherever this effort is made 
in such circumstances, not by artificial stimulants, but 
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by continued reflection and watchfulness, the blessing 
is proportionate to the effort. That religion is the 
crown and completion of all emotions, joyful' afe well 
as painful, is shown by this, that religion alone of all 
the great passions is calm and peaceful ; it is a pas- 
sion, yet not uneasy. 

§ 48. I. One word in retrospect over the whole 
subject of religion. No attempt has bfcen made here 
to prove that religion is true, but only to analyse it 
and state the result. Keligion, like sense, is imme- 
diate feeling, and every feeling has its own object or 
framework, as I have called it, inseparably combined. 
The truth of religion consists in the permancnee of 
the feeling together with its own framework, under 
the clearest light that can be throAvn on it by. histori- 
cal investigation and analysis, and by new experience 
in the future. The fact of its permanence must speak 
for itself. It is useless to try to prove that such and 
such an object ou(]ht to be the object of religion ; the 
only question is this, what object is so. To discover 
this, it is requisite to mialyse correctly religion as an 
emotion, for this analysis gives emotion and frame- 
work at one and the same time. There are no acci- 
dents, 9 V(b^s^riK 0 Ttt, in religion. In this as in all cases, 
the connection between emotion and framework is 
necessary matter. If a different framework is sub- 
stituted, on whatever grounds, a different emotion 
will be found pervading it. Everything depends on 
the emotion which is in view when religion is spoken 
of. Now it will be seen, perhaps objected, that I have 
gone to the Christian Scriptures, the writings of the 
New Testamentj for the account of what religious 
emotion is. It is true that I have done so, and for 
this reason, that 1 find among them the expression of 
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feelings and of truths which, as Coleridge said, “ find 
me,” that is, approve themselves immediately to my 
mind as' accurate and true, in a way which no other 
writings do, except such perhaps as have drawn their 
inspiration from the same source. For a pr«:isely 
similar reason I go to Plato, Aristotle, Berkeley, 
Kant, Hegel, for the expression of the profoundest 
insight into the truths of philosophy. I know no 
criterion of truth,* such that it can infallibly decide 
now what will be true hereafter. We are all seekers 
of truth, workers towards truth ; we take whatever 
immediately approves itself to our minds, and en- 
deavour to harmonise it into a consistent whole. Of 
what will be true hereafter we can now say only this, 
that it will be a consistent whole, for that is part of 
the definition of what we are seeking; but whether 
this mass of facts, or that mass of facts, as we now 
hold them, will form part of that consistent whole 
which we anticipate, — of this there is no infallible 
criterion at hand. 

2 . Turning our view back upon the whole course 
of this Chapter, the question which I would suggest 
is this, docs or does not the analysis performed in it 
bear out the view stated in § 39, that the meaning of 
this world which we inhabit consists in the feelings, 
and chiefly among them in the emotions; not in the 
formal part of existence or consciousness, or in the 
frameworks of the emotions ? Purely speculative or 
logical objects, that is, objects which, are defined by 
formal or logical relations, such as are ro h, or, 
force, power, substance, cause, first cause, all of which 
must be conceived as ontological or absolute objects, 
since they are the union of formal relations alone into 
scmie supposed empirical or complete object, cannot 
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ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OP FEELINGS. 

yield any satisfactory truth ; and for this reason, that 
whatever truth they possess is purely formal, and not 
formal and material in union. The material element 
in consciousness or existence is Feelinf^; and of feel- 
ing there are two great kinds, sensation and emotion. 
While sensations alone, and not the form in which 
they appear, give the meaning, nature, or content, of 
the objects called from them objects* of sense, the 
emotions on the other hand give thfe meaning, nature, 
or content, of objects of representation, so far as they 
are representations and not presentations. 


Table of Beflbotivb and Imaginative Emotions. 


Group 1. Tho poetical emotions. 

Group 2. The religious emotions. 

Primary: WorsWp, Sin, Sense of justification. 
Secondary: Foitli, Hope, Charity. 



CHAPTER III. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Analysis of Action, or Movement op Feeling. 

7^^ 6xdffr(f) i^si fiikim 4roXuxf£/i*^rwM, 

Tbtg ^a^Borfjx8¥^ rb aM 

iirr/v pgovig/ jUiXeuv pCfftg dv$^u)Votifi 
xai firatriv xa/ vavrr rh yd^ wXmo¥ s6ri ybri/tia, 

Pannenides. 


S 49. 1. After the analysia and classification of the bookt. 
various kinds of feeling, which is an enquiry into !!l_ ’ 
their nature, comes the enquiry into their origin and r.nn.h*.?.:nnn 
history, which is an analysis of their movement and ^ 
action, and of their modes of combining with each 
other, together with an assignment of their causes ; 

, and this method of procedure is in accordance with 
the precept and practice of Auguste Comte, in making 
dynamical investigations always follow statical. This 
throws us back at once upon the physiology of the 
nervous organism, since the immediate cause both of 
feeling and changes in feeling is found in the nerv- 
ous organism alone. Feelings are not the causes of 
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feelings ; there is no causatiatt .between them ; the 

— series of feelings which constitutes a life can be ar- 
™ ® classified order, but the former nietnbers 
withmeto- of the Series do not contain the cause of the later 

physic. 

members. Neither do feelings react upon, or con- 
tain the causes of, subsequent states of the nervous 
organism upon which other feelings depend. The 
sequences and combinations of feelings form, as it 
were, a kind of mosaic picture, the separate stones 
of which both support the picture and keep each 
other in their places; the stones are the states of the 
nervous organism, the colours on the stones the states 
of consciousness which are supported by the nerve 
states. The states of consciousness, the feelings, are 
effects of the nature, sequence, and combination, of 
the nerve states, without being themselves causes 
either of one another or of changes in the nerve 
states which support them. In enquiring, therefore, 
into the origin and laws of movement of feelings or 
states of consciousness, the nature and modes of ac- 
tion of the nervous organism and its various parts 
are the first object of investigation ; and the ori^n 
and laws of movement of feeling will be so far only 
explained as we may succeed in attaching them to 
their proper causes in the nature and working of the 
nervous organism. I have not now to argue the 
point, that the origin of consciousness is to be found 
only in the nervous organism ; that was done in. 
“ Time and Space,” Chapter iii. But that all sub- 
sequent changes in consciousness are due only to 
changes in the nervous organism, so far as this is 
not a logical consequence or corollary of the former’ 
point, must be here assumed, as at any rate the only 
hypothecs in accordance with it, and must expect 
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its further c onfirniptet from its application to the book l 
fects* of consciousness, which application is the pur- 
pose bf the present Cbjapter. (See the argument in 

R R7\ of physidlogj- 

§ 0 4 •) witli meta- 

2. It should not be thought surprising that causa- 
tion is denied to states of consciousness. Causation 
exists, so far as scientific investigation has made out, 
only between bbjects of a single class, namely, objects 
or portions of matter which arc visible and tangible. 

Atoms, molecules, and masses, which are such por- 
tions of visibility and tangibility combined, are the 
only things between Avhich that action and reaction 
takes place which we call causation. Ever 3 rthing else 
is an effect of this action and reaction, without being 
in its turn a cause, or reacting upon it. Everything 
else is thought to be explained when it can be shown 
to be a case of the action and reaction of atoms, mole- 
cules, or masses. The various forces in nature are 
held to be cases of such action and reaction ; 4^he me- 
chanical, the chemical, the physical, the vital, forces 
are all held to be modes of change in the relations of 
atoms, molecules, or masses, to each other. One kind 
of visible and tangible matter, nerve substance, which 
is one of the seats of vital forces, or the motions in 
which are some mode or modes of life, is also the 
seat of sensation or consciousness, and the motions 
in it are followed by consciousness.’ The more finely 
organised this nerve substance is, and the more mi- 
nutely, complex, interdependent, and individualised, 
its motions are, so much the more complex and or- 
ganic is the system of states of consciousness which 
arises from them. And from our knowledge of this 
system we can reason back to the states of nerve 
substance upon which it depends; and it becomes in 

TOl. I. z 
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&ct one kind of evidence or causa cognoscendi of the 
~ nature and working of nerve substance. 

^Wnition 3. The relation, then, of nerve substance Jtad its 

ofpbynology . ’ , . , . , , 

consciousness and its changes is, that it 
is its causa existendi ; while consciousness and its 
changes are the causa cognoscendi of the former. 
But consciousness is much more than this ; it is the 
causa cognoscendi not only of nerve substance and 
its workings but of everything else, of all existing 
things. Let us suppose the whole world existing 
before consciousness arises in it; and then from the 
moment of consciousness arising we shall recognise 
in it, not a new existence, but the perception of the 
pre-existing world ; the pre-existing world and no 
other, felt and known, that is, as it were, mirrored 
and reduplicated in a new character. There is no 
other content of consciousness but this pre-existing 
and simultaneously existing world. As conscious- 
ness becomes more complex, as we advance up the 
scale of conscious beings to man, and thence again 
to the most perfect cases of human intelligence, more 
and more of this pre-existing and simultaneously ex- 
isting world is mirrored in consciousness, and that 
portion of it is mirrored also which intervenes be- 
tween the first feeble origin of consciousness and the 
most perfect cases of human intelligence, that is to 
say, the portion containing the nervous organism it- 
self, its working, and its development. If, then, we 
draw a distinction between consciousness and the 
world in which it arises, this distinction can be no 
other than that between the subjective and objective 
aspects of the world, or, what is the same thing, of 
consciousness ; in other words, the whole series of 
causes, causae existendi, is contained in the. one,. and 
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die whole series of eTidences, causte cognoscendi, in Book i. 
the other. The two aspects, the two series, are ac- 
tuallj^ inseparable and only logically distingtdshable; conlimtiMi 
in the separation supposed at the beginning of this 
paragraph, the world supposed to exist before con- ****^**' 
sciousness arises is, and must be, the same world that 
we know, distinguished from ourself in reflection, 
and imagined* separate from our knowledge of it by 
logical abstraction ; and it is so for this reason, that 
our reasoning about the two series or aspects, or 
about any part of them, is itself a portion of that 
series of states of consciousness which has been said 
to he nothing but a mirror or reduplication of the 
pre-existing and simultaneously existing world. We 
may figure to ourselves the development of the visible 
and tangible world with its qualities, beginning at 
simple movement of atoms and ending at nerve sub- 
stance, by a line, which then doubles back on itself, 
and in the movement from this point of doubling 
back represents consciousness, the perception of the 
world figured by the first line. The moment of aris- 
ing of consciousness is represented by the turning 
point between the two lines. What precisely it is 
which takes place at this point, where consciousness 
or feeling arises in nerve substance, is jierhaps the 
most secret of all the secrets of science. 

# Viniblc and tangible world. 


Consciousneaa. Moment of 

Reflection. 


Moment of 
ariaing of 
coneciouaneiie* 


The point marked Moment of reflection, in the line 
representing consciousness, represents the moment 
wlien we become conscious of the distinction of ob- 
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^ni' subject, or, in other •words, the perception 

~ of the Moment of arising of consciousness having 
^Wtion existed. And this moment of reflection arises in red- 

of physiology 

hitegration of direct perceptions. (§ 22.) 

4. The moment of arising of consciousness is the 
most important break in the world of phenomena or 
nature taken as a whole; the phenomena above and 
the phenomena below it can never be deduced com- 
pletely into each other; there is a certain hetero- 
geneity between them. But this is not the only 
instance of such a heterogeneity. There is, for in- 
stance, heterogeneity betAveen the form of Time and 
that of Space ; in space itself, between curves* and 
straight lines ; in physical phenomena, between phy- 
sical and vital forces, at least as usually supposed ; 
and, until Mr. Darwin propounded his law*of natural 
selection, it was supposed also between species of liv- 
ing organisms in physiology. Again in consciousness 
itself there is heterogeneity between the different 
special sensations and emotions. But all these are 
subordinate to the break between conscious and un- 
conscious existence, which divides the Avhole of nature 
Avithout residuum. The jHirception of this break of 
the two members and the distinction betAveen them 
is objectively the object, subjectively the act, of Re- 
flection. The perception in mere or direct conscious- 
ness, that is, at the moment of arising of conscious- 
ness in the diagram, includes no pefteption of the 
• distinction between itself and its objects ; this is 
given in reflection, or reflective perception ; but re- 
flective perception, self-consciousness, the perception 
of the two correlatives self and not-self, is, atf an act, 
homogeneous with consciousness, and presupposes the 
direct mode of it. Then and then only is the nature 
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of the moment of consciousness perceived, namely, 
that it is a break in the world of phenomena. 

5 .* It will perhaps be worth while briefly to com- 
pare this view with Spinoza’s, criticised in § 15. 
Spinoza conceived the connection between mind and 
body as perception of the latter by the former, the 
distinction between them as that between j>erceiving 
and thinga pefeeived; a true and profound thought, 
and the same distinction which is now expressed as 
that between Subject and Object, or between the 
subjective and objective aspects. But Spinoza did 
not see that this new distinction was far more general 
than* the old one, being applicable alike to both its 
members separately, both mind and body being ob- 
jects of consciousness: that the new distinction, turn- 
mg on a new feature, perception, had the things 
distinguished by it different, that is, that it did not 
coincide with the old distinction between mind and 
body, a supposed immaterial substance and the body 
inhabited by it ; that consequently the new distinc- 
tion could not replace, but was additional to, the 
old one. Accordingly he substituted the one for the 
other, and was thus led to confuse the object with 
the cause of consciousness, the whole world of quab'- 
ties with that part of it which is visible and tangible 
only, that is, mth body, and to make body with its 
movements and affections, which rfre the cause, not 
the cause but ftie object of consciousness. (§ 15, 4.) 
He thus scants both distinctions ; the one by restrict- 
ing the ultimate objects of perception to body and 
affections of body ; the other by denying the causa* 
tion of States of mind by states of body. The objects 
of mind are not visible and tangible qualities only, 
but all or any qualities whatever. These are the^ 
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Book I. objccts of perception in cohsciDusness previous to re- 

— flection, but there undistinguished from the percep- 
Com^bation tions of them which are their subjective aspect. * That 
we perceive bodies, as such, at all, that we distin- 
pbyuc. them from the qualities inherent in them, and 

^m the perceptions of these qualities, is the fruit of 
further experience and reasoning. Body and Mind 
are not. Perception and Quality are, *ultimate cate- 
gories of existence, or members of an ultimate and 
most general distinction. The two distinctions must 
therefore be referred, first, to different times, and 
secondly, since body and mind are both part of the 
objective world as perceived in reflection, to different 
modes of enquiry, namely. Subject and Object or 
Perception and Quality to statical and metaphysical. 
Mind and Body to dynamical and historical, analysis. 
While, therefore, I hold fast Spinoza’s disiinction 
between perceiving and things perceived, I place it 
historically at the moment of Reflection or Self-con- 
sciousness ; perception itself, without the perception 
of this distinction, I place historically at the moment 
of arising of consciousness ; and the distinction be- 
tween body and mind I place historically later than 
Reflection, as one of its consequences, and also as the 
distinction which stands at the head of the empirical, 
historical, and psychological, branch of the whole 
enquiry. Yet, notAvithstanding that the two distinc- 
tions are thus left standing each in fts place, there 
is one thing which Spinoza must be held to have 
done, namely, to have shaken to its very foundations 
the old conception of one of the two members of the 
older distinction, the old conception of Mihd as an 
immaterial substance inhabiting the body. 

6. It follows also from what has been said, that. 
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when we are enquiring statically, or into the nature bookl 
wid analysis of any object, we are interrogating con- 
sciouSness, analysing one or more of the states of Comb^itim 
consciousness which form the series of evidences, or witli 
causffi cognoscendi ; as for instance in all cases of 
actual inspection, such as observations with the mi- 
croscope; for the objective and subjective asjxjcts are 
obviously coincident in presentations, and in these 
the appeal to facts is always an appeal to the senses. 

And it follows on the other hand, that, when we 
enquire into the causes, the history, the origin, of 
anything, we are approaching it from the objective 
side^ and are employed in examining it as a member 
of the series of causes, not of evidences. The series 
of evidences we are ourselves prolonging in the pro- 
cess of reasoning; the objects which fill our minds in 
that process are the objective aspects of the states of 
consciousness which compose it. To examine these 
on the subjective side would be to make them objects 
of reflection, to turn our thoughts away from the 
things we set out to examine, and fix them upon 
the course of thought we have just gone through 
about them. There is, then, this difference between 
the two cases, that we can never get rid of the sub- 
jective aspect in reasoning, though we may logically 
abstract from it, while in trying to fix upon the ob- 
jective aspect only, for purposes of investigation into 
causes, we ailb in danger of substituting for it the 
subjective aspect (which is an objective aspect only 
in reflection) and thus reasoning about evidences 
when we intended to reason about causes. It has 
been already said that atoms, molecules, and masses, 
in motion are what is meant by causes; and that the 
changes in those atoms, molecules, and masses, which 
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L make up the nervous organism, are the causes of 
changes in consciousness. It is, then, these changes 
^Coaji^ion in the nervous organism which we must keep ih View, 
i^tb^meu^ abstracting from their subjective aspect, in which 
they are portions of 8pac6 and time filled by feelings 
of sight and touch ; and these changes it is which 
we must imagine as producing the changes or move- 
ments in those states of consciousness which have 
been analysed and classified in the preceding chapter. 
It is obvious, then, that the enquiry has two distinct 
branches, which must be pursued separately and then 
brought to bear upon each other ; that only in their 
combination, after each has been separately pursued, 
is the result, the knowledge of the mode in which 
one causes the other, attainable ; we must endeavour 
to ascertain and analyse each series separately, in 
order to determine what phenomena, what states, 
what movements, in the one series are the causing 
moments, the supporters of corresponding phenomena, 
in the other. Metaphysical analysis of states of con- 
sciousness, and processes of consciousness from state 
to state, must therefore not be disregarded, but go 
hand in hand with physiological analysis, the one 
suppljdng hints or hypotheses to the other, according 
as either happens to have made the greater progress. 
In the first place, then, I will turn to the nervous 
organism, and endeavour to exhibit as well as I can 
what I have been able to gather from the writings 
of physiologists ^ seemingly conducive to the pur- 
pose in view. 

ThenMTOM § ncrvous Organism contains two chief 

oteudnn. members, nerve cells and nerve tubes. A single cell 
in connection with a single tube, or a tube connect- 
ing two cells, would be the lowest form of the organ- 
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ism, and the highest i» no more than an aggregation 
of this. Where there are a great number of cells 
gathefed together, the appearance of the mass in 
which <they are found is grey; where there is a mass 
of tubes, its appearance is white ; hence grey sub- 
stance is used sometimes to signify cellular substance, 
and white tubular. The tubes serve as conductors 
of movements *to and from cel]|, that is, both from 
the cells in central organs to the nervous apparatus 
at the periphery of nerves of sense and muscular 
motion, and from the periphery to the cells in the 
central organs, and also between the cells in the cen- 
tral organs themselves. Every cell is furnished with 
one branch or more running out from it, which in 
some cases is continued so as to become a tube going 
towards the periphery, in others connects the cell 
with other cells ; but in many cases the branch seems 
to stop short, and cannot be traced into any other 
cell or tube. Provision seems made here for growth 
and development of the nervous organism, especially 
of its masses of cells, by the completion of the com- 
munication between them by means of these branches 
from the cells. The branches running out from cells 
appear to be inchoate tubes, which may run in time 
from cell to cell or from cell to periphery. 

2. The two kinds of efiects produced (to describe 
them by words of consciousness),’ the two kinds of 
services performed, by this organism are perception 
and muscular motion. But for the present I will 
put aside all those kinds of perception and action 
which seem to depend upon the operation of cells 
upon cdls in the central organs, and consider only 
those which require the activity of cells and tubes 
going to the periphery; that is to say, presentativ^ 
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perceptions and muscular motions. In other words, 
I will consider first only the nerves, in connection 
with their central cells and peripheral appiaiatus; 
and this is the first division of the nervous orgknism, 
which is generally described as consisting of nerves 
and brain. 

3 . In the first place, there appears to be no difler- 
ence between the mc^or and sensor nei^es in respect 
either of their composition or of the way in which 
the movements are propagated in them. When the 
movement begins at the periphery of any nerve and 
is propagated to the central cell or cells, there arises 
perception. When the movement begins at the "cen- 
tral cell or cells and is propagated to the periphery, 
there, supposing the nerve to be distributed to a 
muscle, arises muscular motion. The movement in 
the nerve is the same in kind in both cases; the dif- 
ference of the effect is due solely to the sensor nerves 
being exposed, by means of their peripheral appa- 
ratus, to receive certain stimuli from without, while 
the motor nerves are so distributed as to communi- 
cate to the muscle the stimulus which they receive 
from the central cells. But this very distribution of 
nerves to muscles appears to communicate a move- 
ment from muscle to centre, which produces percep- 
tion, the perception namely of the tension of the 
muscle, which belongs to what we call the muscular 
sense. See on this i)oint Prof. Brown- S^quard’s Phys. 
of Nervous System, Lect. i. p. 9-10. Also on the 
subject of this whole paragraph Mr. G. H. Lewes’ 
Phys. of Common Life, Chap. viii. All nerves there- 
fore are sensor, and all would be motor also' if they 
were distributed to muscles. Tho^ distributed to 
muscles are those which go up into the spinal column 
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by the anterior roots. • See on this doctrine, and the book i. 
new aupport- derived for it from Prof. Du Boia B«y- 
mend’s “Negative Stromschwankung,” Dr. Funke’s xhAe^i 
Lehrbuch der Phys. § 162. vol. i. p. 841-4. 4tb edit. 

4. The differences between the several groups of 
perceptions, such as seeing, hearing, touch, systemic 
sensations, and so on, as well as the minor differ- 
ences within %ach group, depend upon the mode of 
arrangement of the nervous apparatus or expansion 
at the peripheral extremity of the nerve, which in 
each case is adapted to receive a certain chiss of 
stimuli. Every nerve has in consequence its o^vn 
8pe<^c group of perceptions; and the stimulus to 
which the peripheral apparatus of (*ach nerve is 
adapted is called the adequate stimulus of that nerve ; 
such are *the ether undulations to the o])tic nerve, 
and the air undulations to the auditory nerve. Other 
•stimuli than these applied to any nerve produce per- 
ceptions of the same specific kind as the adequate 
stimulus })roduces, but perceptions not capable of 
such minute modifications as those which belong to 
perceptions produced by the adequate stimulus. The 
nerve with its peripheral apparatus can act only in 
certain peculiar ways, and transmit only certain pe- 
culiar movements, whatever may be the stimulus 
applied to it ; and the perceptions produced must 
be regarded as the result of the inode of movement 
proper to the nerve itself, combined with the action 
of the stimulus which sets that movement more or 
less perfectly on foot. 

§ 51. I. The questions which have the greatest 
interest in physiology when treated in connection MOTenwnt*. 
with metaphysic are of two classes, those relating 
to the nature of the movements in nerve and brain 
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Book I. whidi producc or support states of consciousness, and 
— those relating to the assignment of the 'several* por- 
Tblnme tions of the ncrvous organism, and the several kinds 
moremeDta. nerve movement, to the several groups of the 

phenomena of consciousness, groups which are dis- 
tinguished by metaphysical analysis. As to the first 
of these classes of questions, we are able at present 
to speak only in the most general term^ ; the specific 
kinds of movement which take place in the nervous 
organism have not been determined as yet by physio- 
logists. The most recent theory, that of Dr. Pflue- 
ger, may be read at the end of ‘his “ Untersuchungen 
fiber die Physiologic des Electrotonus.” But with- 
out overstepping the modesty of the most general 
terms, we may distinguish, in accordance with what 
has been said at the end of the preceding §, two 
sources of movement in the processes which support 
perception and muscular motion ; the first, of move-* 
ment belonging to the nervous substance itself, the 
second, of that received by it from a stimulus. And 
the first movement, belonging to the nervous sub- 
stance itself, must again bo distinguished into move- 
ments of action and reaction of particles along its 
whole length ; movements which exist prior to the 
reception of any stimulus, and which, on its recep- 
tion, combine with it into a total movement which 
supports the perception or the muscular motion. 
The stimulus may come either from the central parts 
of the nervous organism, or from the forces acting 
upon the peripheral extremities of the nerves. In 
the first case the stimulus would itself be a nerve 
movement acting upon a motor or a sensor’ nerve, 
in consequence of some previous movements in the 
central organs ; and this would include all cases of 
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what is called action ef the Will, either on muscles, l 

or in producing attention to sensations. In the — ‘ 
second case the stimulus would be some physical Thinwv* 
movements of atoms or molecules, such as those of 
the ether atoms in light, the air particles in sound, 
which impinging on the peripheral apparatus of the 
nerve would set on foot movements of its particles. 

Both these movements, that of action and reaction 
in the nerve itself, and that combined with it on 
reception from the stimulus, must in combination 
reach a certain degree of energy — though [wssibly, 
within certain limits, a greater degree of energy in 
the •one may compensate for a less degree in the 
other — in order to the production of a muscular 
movement or a perception. Below this degree of 
energy an effect would be produced upon the organ- 
ism itself, an effect which if repeated might be of 
the greatest importance, but no muscular motion or 
perception would take place at the time. To this 
cause mu"! be referred the phenomena sometimes 
called latent consciousness, sensations which can be 
proved by their effects to exist, but of which there 
is no consciousness as sensations. They are states 
of nerve movement below consciousness. Again, the 
retaining power of memory, storing up im]jrcssions 
which only .rarely leap, as it were, from their hiding 
places, must be referred to the po’ssibility of reawak- 
ening such movements, which have once taken place, 
in the brain. And if we disregarded the process of 
waste and repair which accompanies every such 
movement, we might suppose perhaps that these 
movements would become ultimately so faint as to 
be beyond the power of reawakening; whereupon 
the memory of the corresponding perceptions would 
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be lost, and the fact once stored up in memory stored 
up now no longer. But, in speaking of nerve move- 
ments as the cause of conscious states, it mii^ not 
be forgotten that every such movement takes place 
only at the expense of some waste of the living nerv- 
ous substance, and that this waste is repaired by a 
new growth in which the habit of movement in the 
old way is strengthened, so that the oftener a move- 
ment has been repeated the more easily is it repeated 
again. Every movement which has once taken place 
becomes tlius represented by a perhaps very minute 
change in the structure of the nervous substance, 
which grows with exercise ; and every movenaent 
may thus, conceivably at Ipast, be capable of re- 
awakening on the occurrence of an appropriate sti- 
mulus. (See Dr. Maudsley’s Phys. and Pkth. of the 
Mind, p. 67.) Yet since this circumstance is com- 
mon to all cases of nerve movement, and presumably 
affects all alike, I shall make no further mention of 
it in speaking of the nerve movements as causes of 
states of consciousness. 

2. Obvious as this conception of two kinds of 
movements, the one belonging to the nerv'e itself, the 
other to the stimulus, may perhaps appear, it is far 
from depending solely on a priori grounds. If we 
admit the doctrine of Prof. Du Bois Beymond, which 
is the foundation of the greater part of the results 
obtained by modem investigation of nervous action, 
that the electric current in living nerve is a constant 
property of it, varying with its power of performing 
its normal functions, we have in that current the 
means of testing the presence of the former*kind of 
movements by themselves, and of measuring their 
degree of vigour. In that case, the movements pro- 
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per to the nerve substance itself are no longer an 
hypothesis but a fact, and one concerning which, it 
may be added, no inconsiderable knowledge has been 
already acquired. We must then distinguish three 
states through which the nerve substance passes in 
the performance of its functions; the first, when it is 
the seat solely of the movements of action and reac- 
tion between its own particles, in which, since it is 
not engaged in producing either perception or mus- 
cular motion, it is said to be in a state of rest but 
stimulable, ruhend, erregbar; the second, when some 
stimulus, either from within or from without, com- 
bines with this state, so as to intensify its movements, 
which we may call the state of tension, crhiihte Erreg- 
barkeit; and the third, when an additional or pro- 
longed stitnulus is combined with the movements of 
the state of tension, so as to set on foot those move- 
ments upon which follows actual perception or muscu- 
lar motion, which may be ctilled the state of activity 
of the nerve, its Errcgungszu stand. And each of these 
states can be examined separately, and its phenomena 
subjected to various electrical tests. Funke’s Lehr- 
buch, 2 nd Book, 1st Abschnitt, and more particularly 
§ 139, 142 ; 146, 150 ; 155, 157. These enquiries 
however are not to our present purpose, which re- 
quires rather that we should apply the foregoing 
analysis of nerve movements to the corresponding 
phenomena in states of consciousness. 

3 . The chief application perhaps of this analysis 
is to explain the different degrees of vigour in per- 
ception and muscular action of different persons. The 
result of the state of activity of the nerve is percep- 
tion or muscular action, and this result must vary in 
character according to the parts played respectively 
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by the two contributors to that activity, the move- 
ments of the nerve itself and those of the stimulus. 
A nerve whose own movements of action aAd reac- 
tion are vigorous and clastic will not only, under the 
same stimulus, produce more vivid perceptions and 
stronger muscular motions than one less vigorous and 
elastic, but will react more forcibly upon the move- 
ments of the stimulus itself, so as to«be less perma- 
nently affected by them. A weaker nerve will have 
less power of reacting upon the movements of the 
stimulus. The perceptions of the former, and the 
specific sensations of pain and pleasure which accom- 
pany them, will be more vivid, but also will bft less 
imj)ortant as bearing a less proportion to its total 
powers. Those of the latter will be less vivid, but it 
will have that general mode of pain more constant 
which consists in the feebleness of reaction ; while 
the vigorous reaction of the former will be an addi- 
tional and general mode of pleasure. In the vigour 
of reaction between the nerve’s own movements and 
those of the stimulus lie the difterent degrees of plea- 
sure or of pain Avhich are general, or common to all 
states of consciousness alike ; while the specific feel- 
ings of every kind, including their specific pleasimes 
and pains, depend upon the vigour of these two 
movements added together. The weaker nerve will 
then receive less intense specific feelings than the 
stronger, from the same stimulus, and at the same < 
time will be more exposed to general feelings of pain, 
less open to general feelings of pleasure, which de- 
pend on the degree of reactive vigour. By breaking 
up the combined movements of the active ^te of 
nerve into movements derived from tiie nerve its^ 
and movements derived from the stimulus, we not 
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only explain why persons of feeble sensibility appear 
to suffer from their feelings so much more than those 
whose ’sensibilities show signs of being more acute, 
but we also obtain a physiological foundation for the 
distinction between general and specific pleasures, a 
distinction which, with its physiological foundation, 
the distinction between two separate kinds of nerve 
movements, will be found of importance in all de < 
partments of the present enquiry. 

§ 52. I. The presentative perceptions of sense 
have been sufficiently described in Chapter ii. Part i. ; 
let us turn now to the organs appropriated to them, 
not however to describe minutely their structure or 
functions as organs of sense, but in order to distin- 
guish them from the organs appropriated to the func- 
tions which, in metaphysical analysis, follow next in 
order upon presentative perceptions, by combining 
them into aiid with rc.jjrcsentations more or less 
complex. The peripheral extremity of every nerve 
of sense is like a hand stretched out by the central 
organ to grasp the peculiar impression which it re- 
ceives from the world without, or from the part of 
the body to which it goes. It is requisite that its 
connection with its central organ should be kept up ; 
and its peculiar effect, the impression received and 
imparted by it, is due to the changes which are 
wrought by stimuli in its jxjriphcral apparatus acting 
, upon the nerve in its entire length, including th(! cell 
or cells which arc its central termination. 
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2. Apart from the nerves belonging to the sym- 
pathetic system, which need not I think be brought 
.into ou* enquiry, all the nerves of sense and motion 
have the cells which form their central terminations 
embedded in portions of the nervous organism whiclj^ 
VOL. I. AA 
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tributed over the Iwxly, terminate in the spinal cord, 
■h while those of them which supply the*head and fhee 
terminate in or above the medulla obloiir^ta, in the 
same regions where the other nerves ecial sense 
terminate. One exception to this statement m .y per- 
haps be found in the nerve of the first paii, tne nerve 
of smell. If this is a nerv , it would lie an imp<Dstant 
exception, since two of its three roots have oeen 
trace<l into the cerebral hemisr*! "•es. Mi 0 1 
Lewes argues that it is not a nerve ; ’**h^. of Conr 
mon Life, Chap. x. But sup])osing it to b, the ncr*e 
of smell, it would not invalidate the view her : taken, 
since it has one root which enters into the same 
nervous mass with the rest, while its additional ar<d 
peculiar connection with the cerebrum migut per- 
haps furnish an explanation of the peculiar ection of 
odours upon the lueniory, summoning up in an i' • 
stunt long past scenes with a vividness and a rapidity 
which belong to the perceptions of no other sense. 

3. With the above exception, then, it may be said 
that the spinal cord and the inesocephalic group- of 
organs, the highest members of which are the cor- 
pora striata and optic thalami, form a mass which is 
distinguished from the cerebrum and cerebellum by 
its containing the central terminations of aill nerves 
of sense and muscular motion. The whdl®»nervous 
organism fells thus into three divisions; 1st, the 
nerves from periphery to central termination; 2nd, 


in the spinal cord, the medulla oblong^ and^iarts 
immediately adjacent, the grey matter which •forms 
the floor of the 4th ventricle, the optic thalami, an<J 
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. the spinal cord and mesocephalic group of organs 
whioh .conmn these central terminations; 3rd, the 
cerebium and cerebellum. The second and third 
groups are faxther distinguished from each other by 
^ difference of relative position between the cellu- 
lar and tubular substance which they contain; for 
while in the low<^.tJ)arts of the spinal cord the grey 
cellular substftncc is in the interior, surrounded by 
the wh'.o, i the medulla oblongata it begins to come 
to tlie rfacj, and in the upper portions of the 

me-u c group bes iu masses at the surface, and 
intei't'*. ’ -vith the tubular»in about equal propor- 
tioTxe ; in tno cerebru i a 3<. cerebellum on the other 
I.J ti r i’l;} ibsta^cc occupies the circumference, 
SVC) -p.U. ^ tl'.c A\hiu substance; the only other in- 
fc «rt Xa arrange'' >nt being offered by the 

'' rp- "a dental- in thv olivary columns, the rcsem- 
•j^ancf . which to tha., oi ihe cerebellum is striking. 
Jf, tuei'*''^c:'e, different ^unc+' ns are attributed to the 
eciiul' d tubular substances, physiological as well 
'W 'ai.iKinical considerations will require a broad dis- 
riin.ijoa to'be made between the second and third 
gruaps of o ^ans; though it should remain doubt- 
tiil wit.u which group the corpora dentata are to be 
classes. 
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■ 4. The question now is, to what processes m con- 

sciousness these three groups arc respectively appro- 
pfiated. It is at this point that the metaphysical 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness is applic- 
able, and that a true analysis would be most valu- 
able. Now we know the functions, in consciousness, 
of the ^i^st of the three groups, the nerves with their 
central terminations; they are the functions of pro- 
ducing and supporting, under appropriate stimu^ 
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presentative perceptions, or, as they are commonly 
called, sensations, and, in the case of some nerves, 
of producing muscular motion. Let us take* first 
the case of perceptions. The question then is, what 
are* the groups of phenomena in consciousness which 
continue, or combine, the phenomena given in pre- 
sentative perception, and how many of such groups 
are there? The phenomena in question must be dis- 
tinguished into groups by distinctions in perception 
itselfj otherwise the groups will not be homogeneous 
or continuous with the first group. Now there are 
two such groups and two only ; 1st, the perception 
of remote objects, which consist of presentative com- 
bined with representative perceptions; and 2nd, purely 
representative perception, whether the redintegra- 
tion employed in it is spontaneous or ■voluntary, 
direct or reflective. I refer for this classification to 
“Time and Space,” Cha[>ters iv. v., and to § 13 of 
the jiresent work. Purely representative perception 
is the result o‘f pi’ocesses of redintegration or trains 
of association, including tin; emotions and passions, 
into which there enters no perception of external 
objects or of bodily sensation, when* all that is pre- 
sent in consciotisness is matter of memory or imagi- 
nation, whether or not this includes volition, as in 
processes of reasoning, and whether or not it in- 
cludes reflection or consciousness of our own states 
of thought and feeling ns ours. But between the 
two extremes, pure presentation and pure represen- 
tation, a third must be interposed consisting of re- 
presentations combined with presentations ; and this 
is perhaps the most important of the three, for to it 
belong all those objects which we call the external 
world, the objects of sight and touch with which we 
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are continually surrounded. The fact is most im- bookI. 
portant, that those things which we call “objects” 
of perception are not perceived each separately' and Th.*n ^«. 
completely as an object in the first instance, but are “yrti^menu-* 
compounded of several perceptions, each of which ' ceptinn of 
comes to US by a separate nerve of sensation. The 
visible and tangible “objects” which compose the ”1"'®*“*****“’ 
familiar exteAal world of daily life, such as houses, 
trees, land and sea, clouds, animals, furniture, &c. 
are comjwunds of several distinct perceptions of 
sight and touch ; the other qualities which wc attri- 
bute to them, such as hcatVuid cold, sonorousness, 
odoar, taste, wholcsomencss or unwholesomeness, 
beauty or deformity, are all attributed to them by 
a process similar to that which in the first instance 
puts together their solid basis, the qualities of visi- 
bility and tangibility, a process which wc disguise 
under the general characterising term, cx])cricnce. 

It is experience which not only shows to us the 
qualities of such objects when formed,*but also forms 
the objects themselves in the first instance, by put- 
ting qualities together. The distinction therefore 
between this group of perceptions and the purely 
presentative perceptions of each nerve is plain and 
important; that between this and the purely repre- 
sentative group is no less so, as is shown by the fact, 
that up to a very recent period ih knowledge it was 
this class of “objects,” or compound perceptions, 
which was thought to be immediately perceived by 
us, and was opposed, by itself, to the group of pure 
representations; indeed the fact, that these “objects” 
of the mtermediate group are the common, ultimate, 
indecomposable “things” of the world of nature to 
every one not familiar with metaphysical specula- 
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tions, shows of itself the same thing. Yel nothing 
is more certain than that, so far as otir consciousness 
is concerned, these common and apparently ultimate 
“ objects” or “ things” are the result of a process of 
combination of several notices of several nerves of 
sense. If then we are required to point out three 
groups of phenomena of consciousness, three groups 
of perceptions, corresponding to and 'depending on 
the three groups already given of the nervous or- 
ganism, and like them occupying the whole field of 
the phenomena to be distinguished, we must point 
to these three groups aad no others. And since we 
know that the first of the three sections of the nerv- 
ous organism, the nerve from peri2)hery to central 
termination, supports the first of these groups, the 
purely presentative jKsrceptions, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in assigning the cerebrum and cerebellum to 
the group of pure representations, and in locating 
the group of mixed perccj>tions in the mcsocephalic 
group of organs and the spinal cord. 

5. It becomes necessary, therefore, to do for this 
second or intermediate group of mLxed perceptions, 
or perceptions of remote objects, what has already 
been done in Chapter ii. Part i. for the presentations, 
by describing briefly its peculiarities and distinguish- 
ing them from the groups of pure presentations and 
pure representations. The remote objects of per- 
ception, which constitute this group, may be distin- 
guished into two main sections, first, those which 
consist of the perceptions of two senses only, sight 
and touch, and secondly, those which, using these 
objects as their basis, import into them perceptions 
of other qualities derived from the other senses. The 
objects of sight and touch are bound together, in the 
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first instance, by the circumstance that these sensa- 
tion» alone are bound up with, or occupy, space as 
their ‘form or formal element; they melt into single 
objects with the added element of "depth, the third 
dimension of space, in the manner which it has been 
attempted to describe in “Time and Space” § 13; 
and in this process redintegration or memory is a 
requisite ingfedient, since we must remember or 
redintegrate a former perception while we are re- 
ceiving a presentative imjwession, in order to bind 
together the whole; for instance, I look at an orange 
which I hold in my hand, ami thus h.'ive an impres- 
sioi? of a yellow circidar surface and of the tangible 
quality of this surface; but, before I can have the 
impression of its solidity and of its visibility all 
round (\\T.iich belong to what 1 mean by an orange), 
I must have gone through some such process as this : 
I put my finger, suppose, upon part of the visible 
surface and turn the orange round, so that ray finger 
and the part touched are no longer actually yisiblc, 
and then redintegrate the visibility of the part now 
unseen, recognising it for the same part by the con- 
tinued sensation of touch, so that I have its visibility 
all round, only partly presented and partly repre- 
sented. In this way the orange is an object com- 
posed of representation as well as presentation, even 
while I am looking at and touchurg it. 

6. Sight and touch are the only serises which 
originally have s])ace for their form, and this cir- 
cumstance not only enables their notices to coalesce 
as they do in the production of objects in three di- 
mensicftis, but also enables these their objects, when 
formed, to serve as the groundwork or basis of quali- 
ties, which are the perceptions of the other senses, 
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connected with these objects by experience. Sounds, 
for iustance, are heard when some object of sight 
and touch is present, e.g. the ringing of a bcUJ tastes 
and odours are jjerceived in the same way; and not 
only so, but other bodily or systemic sensations are 
found to follow with constancy after the swallowing 
of drugs, and so on. All such perceptions are then 
referred to the visible and tangible objects which 
they accompany, as qualities of those objects. Nor 
is this only a popular mode of conceiving the pheno- 
mena; it has been carried up into philosojAy and 
become the groundwork of the well-known theory 
of the primary and secondary qualities of matter, 
between which Sir W. Hamilton interposed a third, 
the sccundo-prirnary qualities. The moment, how- 
ever, that we begin to theorise about the connection 
between the qualities of any object, that moment the 
object ceases to be a remote object and becomes an 
object of pure representation ; we have before us no 
longer. an object seen and touched, but an object 
thought of, an object of voluntary and not spon- 
taneous redintegration. This is the Kmit which di- 
vides the grouj) of mixed perceptions from that of 
pure rcjffesentjitions. It is a process of reasoning 
to break up remote objects into their physical con- 
stituents, and their combining laAvs; the remote ob- 
jects themselves, as such, contain their qualities as 
perceptions. I rcj>rcsent a sound as in the musical 
instrument or in the air, I represent the taste as in 
the fruit, the odour as in the flower. Since however 
the object itself the combination of presentations 
into a remote object, is not given us by presenta- 
tion alone, but requires redintegration, it follows that 
a further reduitegration may dissolve the coihbina- 
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tion; and if such combinations have been dissolved 
by reasoning redintegration, as they have been in the 
case all qualities but those of touch and sight; 
the odour, for instance, separated from the flower, 
the heat from the fire, and so on; it is conceivable 
that the remote objects of perception themselves may 
obey these habitual representations of reasoning, and 
that we may mot only perceive the remote objects 
denuded of all qualities but visibility arid tangibility 
in combination, that is, as consisting only of solid 
matter in diffei'cnt modes of motion, but even dis- 
solve this combination itself, thus breaking up solid 
matter, and space in three dimensions, into mere dis- 
jecta membra of metaphysical analysis. It is often 
said that science has dethroned (he Siingod ; will it 
^.not proceed to dethrone the Sun? The time way of 
' regarding this group of remote objects, accordingly, 
is to consider it as fluctuating in respect of the par- 
ticular objects belonging to it, each object being ad- 
mitted into it after a reasoning process, and dismissed 
from it by a n'asoiiing process again, but between 
these two points consisting of a collocation of quali- 
ties habitually associated together by spontaneous not 
voluntary redintegration. 

7. If we consider that, in perceiving a remote 
object, we not only combine heterogeneous jiresen- 
tations, but combine also represeptations with pre- 
sentations, it becomes evident that some nerve sub- 
stance is employed in the process beyond what is 
usually requisite for presentations alone. A represen- 
tation and a presentation of the same sensation take 
place i^ultaneously. This seems to require the 
supposition, that an additional portion of nerve sub- 
stancels employed in representation, since how other- 
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wise would the new presentatiefe be distinguidiedfrom, 
and yet felt as a repetition of, the old one? Occu- 
pying the same jjortion' of nerve, would notthfe new 
presentation obliterate, and not preserve in memory, 
the representation of its own former occurrence? We 
should require the hypothesis of an “ Ego” or a 
“ Mind” to explain the circumstance, unless Ave had 
recourse to the suppos^ion of a new p6rtion of nerve 
substance being employed. Probably therefore the 
nerve movement in representation takes place in a 
distinct portion of the organism from the movement 
in presentation; and, since the object resulting from 
the two movements is a single object, the two nerve 
movements must be going on simultaneously and in 
combination. We are thus led to the conception that 
there is a mass of nervous matter in immediate con- 
nection with the central terminations of the nerves 
of sensation, the movements in which combine AAUth 
those in the nerves, and serve as a bond of union 
between them. These conditions appear to be ful- 
filled by the organs which Ave have called the organs 
of the second or intermediate group. 

8. In the next place, the jjerception of remote 
objects must be distinguished fi’om purely represen- 
tative perception. It has been seen that redintegra- 
tion is requisite in forming remote objects, since they 
partly consist of representations. Spontaneous redin- 
tegration at least is therefore common to these two 
groups of perception. But notwithstanding that 
redintegration is inA’’olvcd in them, the course of the 
fi>rmation of these perceptions, and their constitution 
when formed, are not governed by the laws of the 
redintegration of pure representations, but by thfe 
course and nature of the presentations out of which 
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they are formed, 'this is the circumstance which bo«e i. 
makes the broad line of demarcation between the 

§ 5S« 

perception of remote objects and purely represents- The orgm 
tivc perception ; the former is governed by presents- "STSwou*-* 
tions, the latter by laws of an entirely dilTerent kind, co’ptmn of 
those of spontaneous and voluntary redintegration, ”*“8rapui^ 
as will be seen in the following §§. These presen- 
tations, the itfimediate perceptions of the senses, are 
forced upon us; and in redintegrating them and hold- 
ing them as representations we alter nothing in them 
except their vividness or intensity. Whatever we 
forget in them may b^cstored by a repetition of the 
presentation ; we are entirely in the domain of facts 
of sense external and internal. The representations 
are liable to be corrected and made more vivid by 
their own presentations ; against these they have no 
rights ; their truth is entirely derivative, liut the 
moment we pass into the domain of pure representa- 
tions, there, instead of the dominion of presentation, 
is developed a new law out of the bosom of the re- 
presentations themselves, which is independent and 
supreme. Presentations will last so long as their 
external causes arc in presence, whether they are 
pleasureable or painful; bright sunlight will daxde, 
ginger will be hot in the mouth, sharp racks will 
pinch and peel. There is no escape either from the 
pleasureable or painful effects of. remote objects of 
perception ; the pleasure and the pain are inseparable 
portions or elements of the perceptions themselves. 

But in pure representation the pleasure and the pain 
become the index of a new law of movement, of a 
new guidance among the movements which support 
the representations ; the dominion of the external 
world diminishes, and a counter authority is set up, 
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arising in the redintegrating movements which are 
evidenced by these modes of feeling. The neiwous 
organ, then, which supports states of consci&iisness 
of this character, of this degree of independence on 
presentation, must, we may conclude, be separate 
physically from that which supports states of con- 
sciousness in which presentation is dominant of the 
course and sequence of the states of'consciousness. 
There can be no other equally important division of 
the nervous organism be3''ond or above this ; since 
the movement of this third group of organs arises 
from within itself, and is not ^posed from without; 
though it reacts upon the i)ortions below it, out of 
the states of consciousness transmitted from which its 
own states of consciousness are partly constructed. 
This third group of organs must therefore contain 
within it all further distinctions of faculties or groups 
of phenomena, such as reflection, imagination, pas- 
sion, or emotional volition. Accordingly I ascribe 
to it the remaining portions of the brain, the cere- 
bellum and the cerebral hemispheres, without for 
the present attempting to distinguish the functions of 
these from each other. 

9. The foregoing general considerations appear 
suflicient to warrant the distinction of organs and 
corresponding groups of conscious states. There is 
howxver a phenomenon w'hich adds a further pro- 
bability to the distinction, the well-known pheno- 
menon of ocular and auditory hallucinations. If we 
consider dreams and reveries as states consisting of 
pure representations, we shall find that hallucinations 
are • distinguished from them by their greater vivid- 
ness, so as to be entirely indistinguishable firom pre- 
sentations except by reasoning on them, notwith- 
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standing that we are awake and in the full possession dook i. 
of our mental faculties. I consider then that hal- 
lucinatibns find their peculiarities accounted for by 
being referred to the organs of the two first groui)8 
in conjunction. They are in fact presentations, com- 
pleted into remote objects, without the external ob- 
ject usually requisite to produce presentation ; they 
are to remote objects what dreams are to pure repre- 
sentations ; produced and supported by a rodint(‘gra- 
tive process, but one which tiikcs places in tlx; organs 
which are governed by, and have the vividness of, 
presentations. (Comjwe, on the Avliole subject of 
the preceding paragrajdis, Dr. Maudsley’s valuable 
work The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, 

Part i. Chapters ii. iv. v.) 

lo. It* will be remembered timt there is still a 
thread of the enquiry to follow to a conclusion, the 
case of motor nerves and the functions performed by 
the middle group of organs in relation to them. It 
is probable that the analogy of the phenomena of 
remote perception will give the right clue to these 
functions. There are in fact a multitude of actions, 
performed by means of muscles, which are not only 
done habitually and unconsciously, but which consist 
of a number of 8cj)arate muscular movements organ- 
ised or coordinated into groups which we call by 
a single name, such as walking, .running, leaping, 
breathing, speaking, singing, acfjuired sleight of hand, 
and many others; actions which seem plainly done 
for a purpose, like the so called instinctive actions 
of animals, and yet are accompanied by no conscious- ' 
ness of«the purpose of any of the several steps com- 
posing them, though we may be conscious of the acts 
thqmselves while we are doing them. The simplest 
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cases of action of this kind, ‘when we can trace a 
single stimulus to its result in a single musculaa mo- 
tion, are called reflex acts; but the most nllnutely 
coordinated habitual actions seem to be no more 
than organised groups of such reflex acts become 
habitual, and in habitual connection with each other. 
The movements which, starting from the central cells, 
traverse motor nerves and produce ‘Siontraction of 
their muscles may be supposed to act upon the mass 
of grey matter contiguous to these cells, and thus 
to come into combination with movements similarly 
produced by similar cells both of motor and sensor 
nerves. The contraction of the muscle reacts ‘also 
upon the nerve in its sensory character, and becomes 
itself the stimulus of its nervous action. The same 
provision is made for the combination of nerve move- 
nn'iits which result in muscular action as for that 
of nerve movements which result in perception ; tlie 
same central group of organs, or those parts of it 
which arc adjacent to the termination of the motor 
nerves, seem appropriated to the production of either 
combination; and the combinations of presentations 
into objects of remote percei»tion appear to have their 
parallel, in every particular, in the combined and 
organised groups of reflex actions ; namely, in their 
being habitual, more or less indissoluble, and more 
or less unconscious and instinctiye, corresponding in 
this latter point especially to the character of spon- 
taneous redintegration observable in remote obje^; 
while both phenomena may have owed their ilfst 
origin, the first steps in their formation, to volition. 
If this analogy is correct, we should be led to pl^ 
the motor division of the middle group in greatef 
mass where the motor nerves are most numerous. 
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consequently along the whole of the spinal cord and 
medulla oblongata, while the upper parts of the mid- ’ 

die gfotip, the mesocephalic organs, lying near to the 
terminations of the nerves of special sense, would be 
most probably assigned chiefly to sensor functions; 
neither portion however excluding the other in any 
part of the entire organ. (See on the subject of this 
paragraph also Dr. Maudsley’s work before cited. 

Part i. Chap, iii.) 

§ 53. 1. The third grou]) of organs consisting of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum remains to be examined, "Pimtanoous 

^ redmtogratuin.* 

first, with regard to the nerve movements wdnch take 
place in it, secondly, with regard to its sub-grouping 
of organs, and both in connection with the pheno- 
mena of consciousness which correspond to them, as 
in the forfher parts of the enquiry. 1 >vill enter ui)on 
the first of these questions, abstracting at present 
from the second. The j»henomena of consciousness 
which have been determined to belong to this third 
group of organs are, statically considered, pure re- 
presentations, the frameworks of emotions, and the 
emotions which they contain or which pervade them ; 
considered dynamically, or as processes of conscious- 
ness, they are the redintegration of framcAvorks and 
the redintegration of emotions or passions; and in 
this redintegration there are tAvo stages, first spon- 
taneous, secondly voluntary redintegration. The first 
^ thing, then, to be examined is the process of spon- 
trffteous redintegration in connection with the nerve 
mfi^ements which produce or supiK>rt it. 

• 2 . The nerve movements to which representa- 
tigoal frameworks of emotion are afterwards attached 
qre sent up or contributed by the second group of 
organs. The third group, into which these are sent, 
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Book I. must be supposed to have movements of its o>vb, 

- 1 ^ ' which are stimulated by and combined with those 

The law* of movemcnts sent up from the second group, ^e re- 
lation between these two sets of movements must be 
judged of by analogy with those of the first group of 
organs, the nerves of preseritative perception. Just 
as the movemmts of ether and air undulationr|ttiiliu- 
latcd the nerves of sight and hearing, *and ’^e pecu- 
liar character of these sensations depended itpon the 
movements, proper to these nerves combined .with 
and stiniulated by the movements coming from with- 
out, so in the third group the movements proper to 
it, stimulated by and combined with' those which sup- 
port representations coming from the second group, 

* produce and support the states of consciousness which 

, are proper to the third group, namely, the* emotions 
with ttieir representational frameworks. “ The hemi- 
sphei;ical cells,” says Dr. Maudsley, at p. 137 of the 
woA already quoted, “ are confessedly not sensitive 
to pain; still they have a sensibility of their own to 
ideas, and the sensibility which >^us declares the 
nuumer of their affection is what w 6 cal] emotional.” 

3 , The same analogy holds also -with respect to 
the degrees of vigour displayed by the organs of the 
third group. The elasticity of these organs, consist- 
ing in the energy of the active and reactive move- 
ments of the whole movement proper to them, with 
which is combined the movement coming from below, 

. ■ . ■jfhich is their stimulus, determines whether or riot 
an emotion and its framework shall be felt vividly, 

‘ and whether its specific pleasure or pain shall be 
acute., (See § 61, 3 .) It also determines the* degree 
of rapidity in the change from one emotion and 
framework to another, that is, the rapidity of the 
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i^dintegrative process. If the daaticity is great, the bo« i. 
feelings,, including their specific pleasure and pain, 
will- be acute; but, the rapidity of redintegration Th«imo( 
being great also, the general modes of pleasure will rtSntf^S^ 
be great, and the total result Whole pleasure- 

able. elasticity is small^ i^tjf^ling^ with their 

sj^eigilpjdeBSure and pain wijEl^ acute, but the 
n^^braHPpjtedintegration being '8m^'i|^»cause the 
geneA^ p^es of pleasure to be less, or evm to pass 
intOHgeii^Slpl modes of pain. Tn this case the total 
result wiUber'less pleasurcable or mere pamihl than . 
in the former- case'.'. , - , 

4. Let us ndW turn to the conscious side of the. 
phenomena fji spontaneous redintegration. In the 
first place, what is the distinction in terms of con* 
sciousnesS betyreen specific and geneni|' modes of 
pleasure and of pain? It was found Ib §§ 8. 9. snd 
o|her places of tlm present work, that there mei^ ciSf-j 
tain feelings which were general or common to dlher 
more specific fe^ings, although they took then; cha- 
racter from thescfilwhich they pervaded. The feelings 
in question may mtiihus enumerated : pleasure, 
sense of effort greater or less; cheerfulness, glm^; 
energy, depression of energy. All those are g^lwal 
feelings with respect to the specific feelings in which 
they arise, or which they pervade; but pleasure and 
pain are such wide terms that they may be said to 
pervade all the rest in their turn, even the general, 
feelings now enumerated, and to borrow from eaol^ 
of them a specific character, just as all alike borrow a 
specific character from the feelings still more specific. 

It becomes necessary therefore to distinguish in plea- 
sure and pain themselves two modes, one general, 
the other specific, the specific being borrowed irem 
VOL. I. BB 
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the more opecific feeling with which it is bound up. 

~ All presentative perceptions are, and all remote ob- 
jects of perception consist o^ such specific ftelings. 
The emotions also and their frameworks bear a simi- 
lar specific character. Each of these specific feelings 
is also, one more, one less, pleasureable or painM; 
and this pleasure and pain are inseparably bound up 
with the perception to which they belong, and take 
their character from it; for instance, the pleasure of 
a sweet, the pain of a sour taste; the pleasure of the 
emotion of benevolence or of anger; the pain of the 
emotion of fear or of wounded vanity. The pleasures 
and pains, being inseparable from the perceptions 
» they belong to, must be conceived as depending upon 

the same nerve movements as the perceptions. But 
the general modes of pleasure and pain, vt^ich may 
be distinguished as pleasures of cheerfulness, energy, 
effort minimised or resistance overcome, and as pnina 
of gloom, depression of energy, effort unsuccessful or 
resistance not overcome, — these, having no special 
representational framework, no special but a general 
feeling, to which they are attached, seem to depend 
upon the nerve movements themselves, and to vary 
according to the ease, vigour, or obstructed energy, 
of these movements. 

5. There are then two kinds of pleasures and 
pains, general and specific, the general being the evi- 
dence and the measure of nerve activity, the specific 
being the evidence of the kind of states of conscious- 
ness which the redintegrative activity has the tend- 
ency to produce. But let us abstract for the present 
from the greater or less degrees of nerve ’energy, 
which nevertheless have a most important influence 
on redintegration, and endeavour to discover whether 
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tiiere are any general facts, or laws, relating to the booki. 
order in which the states of consciousness fallow 
each biSier in all cases of redintegration. It must be of 

remembered that in ordinary waking life states of 
purely spontaneous redintegration are of very brief 
duration; they are always preceded and followed by 
presentative perception and by voluntary redintegra- 
tion, of which latter they form the basis, so that 
they are interwoven, as it were, mth interruptions of 
presentation and volition. Dreams and reveries are 
the only phenomena in which spontaneous redintegra- 
tion even apparently occurs in long uninterrupted 
sequences, and even in these we can seldom be sure 
that presentations do not interfere, in the shape of 
modifications sent up through the sympathetic sys- 
tem of nelves, or even through those of the cerebro- 
spinal system. 

6. This being the case, an attempt to indicate 
general laws of purely spontaneous redintegration can 
be regarded only, in the present state of physiologi- 
cal knowledge, as hypothetical. If we look to the 
phenomena of dreams, in which the strangeness and 
variety of the images, and of the connections between 
them, are so immense, it seems as if the nerve move- 
ments worked in ceaseless activity in the production 
of images and feelings in which no traces of regu- 
larity, no succession of similar features by similar, 
were discoverable. But here we must again remem- 
ber that we are not able to isolate the phenomena 
of purely spontaneous redintegration from the influ- 
ences derived from or through the lower parts of the 
nervous organism. Consequently dreams offer the 
least sure ground for the special question before us. 

Waking dreams or reveries are a more certun fiel^ 
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Book l because we are more likely to be aware of bodily or 

Ch III* ^ ^ 

physical changes which may influence them ; and ^hese 
The*i*wof with the brief intervals of purely spontaneous redin- 
tegration in daily life must furnish us with indica- 
tions for our hypothesis, and supply its justification. 
(See on the subject of dreams the Note at the end of 
this Chapter.) 

7 . With these exjdanations I am inftlined to adopt 
the following view of the general laws of spontaneous 
redintegration, in place of the similar but imperfect 
analysis ofiered in “ Time and Space,” Chap, v. First 
as to the recurrence of images, in which term for bre- 
vity’s sake I shall suppose included the feelings Wiich 
pervade them; 1 st, an image or a sequence of images 
tends to recur in proportion to its vividness; 2 nd, an 
image or a sequence of images tends to rechr in pro- 
portion to its previous frequency or habitualness; 
3rd, an image or a sequence of images tends to recur, 
in a healthy state of the nervous organism, in pro- 
portion to the degree of specific pleasure which it 
possesses for us, and, in unhealthy states, in propor- 
tion to the degree of specific interest, which may be 
of a more or less painful kind. Here then are three 
variables, three tendencies of nerve movements, dis- 
tinguished by the states of consciousness which they 
support, the resultant of which in combination will 
be the course actually taken by spontaneous redin- 
tegrations. The two first tendencies may be called 
the tendencies to fixity or sameness in sequences of 
redintegration, the third the tendency to change the 
order which they would establish. The mode of ope- 
ration in which these three tendencies conaft)ine to 
produce the actual order of a sequence in redintegra- 
tion may be thus conceived : A vivid image occupies 
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the mind, and the image which has been most h^bi* booki. 
tuallj connected with it arises and accompanies it; 
now, were the movements evidenced by vividness TheUwiof 
and habit the only movements in redintegration, we tSe«(n^ 
should keep going backwards and forwards from one ’ 
to the other, never lea^dng one train of images; the 
movements once set on foot would repeat themselves 
for ever, unless modified by new presentations ; some 
movement causing change in the sequences must be 
present, counteracting those which tend to sameness, 
since it is clear that trains of purely representative 
redintegration show a great variety of direction, and 
are fertile in new images. I suppose therefore that 
these movements are those which are evidenced by 
some pleasure or interest in the images of the se- 
quence, tke interesting or pleasing images being 
thus brought into prominence, and those whi(;h were 
habitual or vivid made fainter. Yet no sooner have 
the movements upon which pleasing or interesting 
images depend deflected the opposite, and given a 
new turn to the combined, movements, than these 
opposite movements react, and bring into prominence 
an image which is either the most habitual com- 
panion of the pleasing one now present, or which 
makes up for a less degree of habitual connection by 
its own vividness. We must distipguish, therefore, 
in the order of redintegration the movements which 
support and are evidenced by specific pleasures and 
interests, whether these are in emotions or in their 
immeworks, as the instruments and exponents of 
change in a course of representations which would 
otherwise be governed by the vividness of particular 
images and by the habitualness of connection between 
Ibem. 
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Book l 8. That the movements which support the change 
— * in redintegrations are movements which are evid- 
The^i of enced by specific pleasure or specific interest, "is an 
hypothesis which the difficulty of isolating the phe* 
nomena in sufficient lengths forbids us to bring to 
a decisive test by observation. The difficulty of 
observing arises from the different elements which 
each image consists of, so that we afie unable in a 
short sequence to say which of them is the deter- 
minant of the changes ; for instance, a recurring 
image may be both vivid and pleasureable, or vivid 
and painful, or vivid with a painful interest ; to 
which of these elements are we to attribute? its 
greater liability to recurrence ? For instance, sup- 
pose I have been beaten in an argument to which 
I attached great importance, I shall naturally dwell 
much upon the recollection of it, and find it con- 
stantly recurring to my thoughts; it seems to pos- 
sess great interest for me, yet it certainly is rfot a 
pleasureable image. The question is, does it recur 
in virtue of its interest, though painful, or in virtue 
of the vividness with which it has been impressed, 
and in spite of the interest which I feel in forgetting 
it. Nevertheless the present hypothesis is quite in 
accordance with the phenomena of reveries and other 
instances of spontaneous redintegration in common 
life, so as not to be contradicted by any fitet that 
I am aware of. Yet it is not the only, nor even 
perhaps the simplest, h}^othe8is which might be 
framed. For instance, we might suppose that the 
parts of an image which were less vivid than the rest 
died out of consciousness first, and that thifi alone 
caused the change to a new image, which was then 
gqvemed by habit as before, without having recourse 
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to movements of pleasure or interest as the instru* bomi. 
meats of the diange from one image to another. 1 
have'^opted the latter view because of some facts Thp^i^ot 
which seem to demand that the agency of change 
diould be of the nature indicated. First, there is 
the fact that dreams, when the system is disordered, 
assume a shape characterised not merely by general 
modes of paiil^ but by images of a specifically painful 
character. The unhealthy character of the redinte- 
grations reveals itself in the changed images them- 
selves, as well as in the general sense of gloom or 
terror. How should the specific character of the 
inures be altered, from specifically pleasureable to 
specifically painful, if the movements which sup- 
ported these specific characters were not agents or 
in8trume\its in directing the total movement? In 
the second place, the analogy of nerves of presenta- 
tive perception is in favour of our hypothesis. A 
diseased state of nerve betrays itself by specific pain 
as well as by general uneasiness ; for instance, cut- 
ting and burning in the nerves of touch; and in 
special senses, a diseased palate produces specifically 
unpleasant tastes. Specific pain and specific plea- 
sure, as well as general, appear to be connected with 
the diseased or healthy action of nerve ; and it is 
according to analogy to suppose that the healthy 
action of the organ of redintegration is marked by 
a tendency to reproduce specific pleasure, and its 
unhealthy action specific pain. And this requires 
us to suppose that the movements supporting both 
one and the other exercise an influence over, or enter 
into Combination with, the course of the innvements 
as a whole. A third reason is that, in reveries, 
the pleasureable character which usually distinguishefi 
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them seems most readily explicable by supposing 
~ that the movements of change from image to image 
PntuSiM movements characterised by specific pleat^hfe or 
t«SLt«gnti<»i. interest: since those reveries which are the least inter- 
rupted and the longest arc also those in which there 
is at once the most change of images, and the most 
pleasureable character in each image and in the 
whole sequence. The last reason for' adopting the 
hypothesis is, that in voluntary redintegration, which 
we cannot but suppose has its foundations laid in 
spontaneous, so as to be but the intensifying of the 
movements there existing, the movements of specific 
pleasure and specific interest become undeniably the 
most prominent agents in directing the course of 
redintegrations. And it is difficult to see how this 
can be, unless the movements are really existent in 
spontaneous redintegration, in a less degree of pot- 
ency. These reasons, but especially the last, lead me 
to enmnerate the movements underlying .specific 
pleasure and specific interest, side by side with those 
which support vividness and habit, as the active 
movements in sjjontancous redintegration. 

9 . In illustration of this theory of spontaneous 
redintegration I copy from my note-book an instance 
which happened to myself, and which, as I also noted 
there, was written down immediately after its occur- 
rence. “ I was reading one evening in the Memoires 
du Cardinal de Retz, Liv. ii. vol. i. p. 252, ed. 1777, 
the following passage: ‘Je m<inageai avec soin ces 
dispositions; j’<ichaufiai M. de Longueville, et par 
moi-mSme, et par Yaricarville, qui 4toit son pension- 
naire, et auquel il avoit avec raison une {rftrfidte 
confiance.’ Whether I actually took in the whole 
sentence I know not, but at or before the end of it 
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1 found myself thinking of a person who had applied 
to me for pecuniary assistance, and with whose case 
r wa& ‘much occupied. The train of my thoughts 
had passed entirely from the book I was reading to 
my own affairs. 1 started ; here said I to myself is 
a clear case of spontaneous redintegration, let me 
examine it. I then remembered that I had dwelt 
upon the word pensionnaire, and had explained it to 
myself by saying that it meant a person who was in 
the receipt of money from his patron, M. de Longue- 
ville. From this jioint, this image, my mind, not 
being intently interested in the book I was read- 
ing,^ passcni at once to the same circumstance which 
was at the time liabitually or vividly occupying my 
thoughts ; the single circumstance expressed by the 
word pensionnaire being common to the two sets or 
the two connections.” Here it seems plain, that the 
specific interest attaching to the image, pensionnaire, 
was the determinant of its being retained alone out 
of its first set of connected images; and that the 
habit or vividness, for the time being, of the second 
set of connected images was the determinant of their 
being selected, out of all jx)ssible sets containing 
the same feature, to group themselves round it. In 
other words, the second set of images followed the 
first because of the specific interest of their common 
feature combined with the habitualness or vividness 
bf the second set. This instance shows also how 
general characters such as similarity, contrast, and 
causation, came to be fixed upon as the determining 
laws of association, in the first theories that were 
formed of it. 

lo. It remains to nodee the combination of these 
redintegrative movements with the degrees of vigijar 
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or elasticity in the movements -proper to l^e organs 
themselves. A high degree of vigour in these is 
Tbei*w»of favourable to the Sttion of those movementif which 
support specific pleasure and specific interest in re- 
presentations, and the changes in the order of vivid- 
ness and habit which depend upon them; and this in 
two ways. First, since the rapidity of redintegra- 
tion is greater, the number of times* at which the 
pleasure and interest movements come into opera- 
tion is greater, the single order of vividness and 
habit is deflected more frequently, and new habits 
are added to the old. The number of habitual 


sequences acquired can only be increased at thef ex- 
pense of the tendency of any one of them to exclu- 
sive dominance. Secondly, since greater vigour gives 
greater intensity of specific feeling, a numb*er of spe- 
cific pleasures and interests, which would have no 
motive power in a mind of small vigour, acquire an 
intensity in a vigorous mind which enables them to 
become the starting points of new sequences; so that 
a greater number of specific pleasures and interests 
are enabled to take advantage of the increased num- 
ber of opportunities offered by the increased rapidity 
of redintegration. The general difierence between a 
vigorous mind and its opposite, in point of feeling, 
is that the vigorous mind, which is most keenly alive 
to specific pleasures and pains, is also most ener- 
getic in reaction against the painful ones, retains the 
longest and restores the soonest its active healthy 
tone in circumstances of distress and anxiety. The 
general modes of pleasure are also great in a mind 
of this kind, while in its opposite the general modes 
of pain will be greater and of pleasure less,' the spe- 
cific modes of both being small. 
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II. On the whole we must regard spontaneous 
redintegration as a process in which two forces are — - 

balaiichd against, or in conflict^sith, each other, the Theism «( 
movements supporting vivictness and haoit ot images ndiut^naon. 
and their sequences on one side, those supporting 
specific pleasures and interests on the other ; the 
degree of vigour or elastici^ in the movements of 
both sides being favourable to the first kind of move- 
ments if it is low, to the second if it is high. The 
conflict between these two kinds of movement is 
often nearly equally balanced, and then comes itself 
into consciousness, as a sense of effort or tension; a 
stat^ of consciousness which is more or less painful. 

In using the term conflict of nerve movements, T 
must guard against being supposed to imply any par- 
ticular mode df conflict in which they are balanced 
against each other, or to infer that it is any percep- 
tion of their being in conflict which causes the result- 
ing state of consciousness to be a sense of effort. It 
is we who characterise their state as one of balance 
or conflict; the conflict is not perceived at all at first, 
but only when the feelings on either side are strong 
and of nearly equal strength ; it becomes then an 
element in their perception, not in the shape of a 
conception of their being in conflict, but in that of 
a sense of effort or tension. The moment this state 
of consciousness arises, the process in which it arises 
begins to pass into a process of voluntary redintegra- 
tion. The same forces, the same images, are carried 
up into a new arena, with increased powers. The 
sense of effort is but the evidence of this increasing 
energ^ in the movements which are in conflict with 
each other. The next step in the enquiry, therefore, 
is the analysis of voluntary redintegration. ^ 
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12. Before however entirely quitting the present 
— ' subject, it must be distinctly remarked, that redin- 
Th«im;«of tegration both spontlneous and voluntary isVedin- 
tegration of emotions and passions, no less than of 
images which are their frameworks; the pleasures 
and interests which are motives in their sequences 
are emotional no less Aan sensational; redintegra- 
tion includes passion no less than thought. The 
changes of emotion through which we pass, the 
changes of passion which we experience, are ac- 
counted for by this analysis which places the mo- 
tives of redintegration in specific pleasures and 
interests. This fact is concealed fi’ora common bb- 
servation by the circumstance, that the expression 
of sequences of emotion and of passion, at any rate 
for purposes of analysis, for music iS one mode of 
expressing them, is only possible by means of words, 
and words express immediately only the images 
which are their framework ; and it consequently ap- 
pears as if the process of redintegration was nothing 
more than an intellectual process, than what was 
formerly understood by the phrase Association , of 
Ideas. The movement of emotions and passions is 
found delineated only in poetry, and chiefly in dra- 
matic poetry, expressed chiefly in lyrical; in real 
life this movement is only exj)ressed imperfectly and 
by fragments. And even in dramatic poetry, the 
greater part of the imagery employed to express the 
movement of passion is the invention of the poet, in 
the sense that he makes his characters speak not 
only much more than they would in real life, but 
also in imagery which only a poetical mind ‘‘could 
invent; bare verisimilitude is departed from, in 
ordjsr to express more perfectly the real truth of na- 
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ture. The spontaneous redintegrations of the actors Book t 
in a drama are thus clothed in language which is* §»/ 
the tesult of the voluntary redintegration of the poet TheUw* ot 
imagining their spontaneous redintegrations. They 
speak in the drama the language which they would 
speak in real life, had they the freedom and the wish 
to express the emotions which agitate them, added to 
the poet’s facility in expressing the images which those 
emotions pervade. Hence it is to poetry that we must 
look for those instances of redintegration, both spon- 
taneous and voluntary, and the one interwoven with 
the other, where the passions and emotions predomi- 
nate over the framework, where the motives of change 
arc strongly marked as of an emotional and not of a 
sensational nature. Transports of passion, enthusiastic 
emotion^, arc cases of extreme vividness of the emo- 
tional element in spontaneous redintegration. 

§ 54. 1 . We now enter on the examination of 
voluntary redintegration, the most important part of voimiuuy 

. , ^ • redintegration. 

our subject for the purposes of htmc, since it m- 
cludes all actions for which the agent is said to be a 
responsible person. The link which connects spon- 
taneous with voluntary redintegration is the sense of 
effort, and this depends upon a conflict between nerve 
movements which are seeking to become hannouised. 

The sense or perception of effort alone, without the 
perception of what the effort is for, that is, without 
the perception called wish, desire, purpose, or choice, 
is not volition ; it will lead if continued to the per- 
ception of desire, were it only the desire to get rid 
of the sense of effort, but it is not a desire by itself. 

A volition is a compound feeling, one component of 
wluch is the sense of effort ; it is the sense of effort 
for a purpose, that is, a wish, a desire, or a ch^e. 
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The hypothesis of two kinds of movements opposed 
•to each other, one evidenced by vividness and hid>it, 
the other by specific pleasure or interest, which we 
will now call the retentive and the reactive move- 
ments, gives us the clue to explain the mode in 
which spontaneous becomes voluntary redintegration. 
Desire is nothing else, to express it in terms of con- 
sciousness, than an increase in the vividness of spe- 
cific pleasures or interests in contrast to the habitual 
feelings, or to the feelings which are vivid and pain- 
ful, in antagonism to them. That is to say, in voli- 
tion wc feel both the contrast, which depends upon 
the nerve conflict, and the pleasureable side of 'one 
of the contrasted states, with greater vividness than 
before. The explanation is, that the reactive move- 
ments, evidenced by the s}>ecific pleasure of interest, 
are increased in energy. In terms of consciousness, 
desire, wish, sense of effort for a purpose, in one 
word, volition, is the greater intensity of pleasure- 
able states in greater contrast with habitual states, 
or with states which are vivid without being plea- 
sureable. In terms of nerve movement, the reactive 
movements, being themselves increased in energy, 
find also a greater resistance than before from the 
retentive movements. The sense of effort is the re- 
sult and the evidence of the conflict between the two 
movements ; the desire is the result and the evidence 
of the contrast between them in kind, one being a 
movement supporting a pleasure, the other support- 
ing a comparative pain. The nature of the desire, 
consisting in the nature of the contrasted states, de- 
pends upon the nature of the movements supjtorting 
them; the effort in desiring depends upon the con- 
flict between them. 


§ 54 . 

AnalyMft of 
TolonUiy 
redintegration. 
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All Toluntary actions may be described gener- 
ally^ those in which we are conscious, not only of 
what' we are doing while we are doing it, but of what 
we mean to do before we do it ; in other words, as 
a constant application of means to ends, of doing 
something as a step to something* else. Now in vo- 
luntary actions thus generally described it is clear 
that there ar^ two main divisions, one which is an 
effort of attention or of reasoning, having no imme- 
diate effect beyond the mind, the other an effort of 
action by means of muscles upon the external world ; 
the first may be called immanent, the second trons- 
eunt action; and these correspond respectively to the 
distinctions which we have traced in both the groups 
of organs below the third group, namely, the dis- 
tinction Between perception on one side and the mus- 
cular sense and motion on the other. This being a 
general description of voluntary action, let us now 
see how our analysis of voluntary redintegration har- 
monises with and explains it. 

3. Let us take a case which includes both imma- 
nent and transeunt action ; suppose that in sponta- 
neous redintegration we have the image of the Paris 
Exhibition, and of the pleasure of going to Paris to 
see it. We are then conscious in the first place of 
a wish, desire, or choice, that is, of a representation 
of a kind which is pleasureablc, and in contrast to 
representations painful or less pleasurcable, which are 
those forced upon us by habit or vividness of per- 
ception, which form ‘part of the same total state of 
representation ; (and note here that we always identify 
onrsdifbs with the desire or pleasure, and consider the 
antagonist representations as forced upon tw, which 
is not the first origin of the perception of the ]^go 
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itself but the ground or means of distinguishing from 
^ the Ego what I have called the True Ego;) in the 
■wSimuty* next place we are conscious of the represdUtation 
redintegtatign. of circumstances or events which are means to the 
realisation or accomplishment of the pleasureable 
representation, its ‘accomplishment meaning its being 
made more vivid than at present, and its disengage- 
ment from tlje painful or less pleasurdable represen- 
tations Avith Avhich it is at present in conflict, con- 
ditions which are fulfilled by its actual presentation; 
thirdly, we are conscious of the motion of some muscle 
or set of muscles, and -of the consequent presentative 
perceptions which contribute, as such means ^re- 
Auously represented, to make the represented wish 
an actual enjoyment, and to liberate it /rom the 
contrasted representations, Avhich are cohbeived in 
virtue of that forced connection as the obstacles to 
its realisation. 

4. Now at every step of this process the motive, 
or conscious state evidencing the motive power, is 
an increased vividness in the jfleasureable elements 
or moments of consciousness; in the first step of the 
process, the vividness of the pleasure in represen- 
tation is plainly increased, but at the same time the 
feeling of effort arising from the contrasted repre- 
sentations is increased also, that is to say, we are 
pari passu aware more particularly of the obstacles 
to the realisation of the wish ; at the second step, out 
of these connected representations, is developed a dis- 
tinction between them; and some are perceived as 
forming a series leading up to the desired pleasure, 
for the cozmected representations on both sMes in- 
crease in number as well as in minuteness of detail, 
being only limited by our habitual states of conscious- 
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ness, and the dwelling upon the pleasure and its con* book i. 
nected and contrasted representations brings out into 
consciousness, in accordance with the law of habit in Ani^ytis of 
spontaneous redintegration, the whole panorama of 
our knowledge with reference to the one fixed re- 
presentation of the desired pleasure. Out of these 
connected representations, then, is now developed 
the distinctioT? of them into means and obstacles to 
the accomplishment of the desired end ; and those 
parts which compose the scries of moans are, in that 
character and from the circumstance of their con- 
nection with the end, invested with a derivatively 
pleAureable character, even though by themselves 
they are painful or irksome. This state of redinte- 
gration shows the increasing energy in the move- 
ments supporting the pleasure, since' the pleasure is 
spread into the antagonist’s camp, and the means are 
adopted, though painful, because they have become 
derivatively pleasureable as being connected in re- 
presentation with the source of pleasure, the repre- 
sented pleasureable end. This is the crisis or decisive 
moment in the whole voluntary process ; the ques- 
tion is, whether the reactive force, which supports 
the pleasure, is sufficient to overcome the retentive 
force, which supports the connected representations 
of obstacles and means, so far a.s to bring the means 
into distinct consciousness as such, and to replace 
the retentive force which supports them by the re- 
active force, which will be evidenced by the means 
themselves becoming objects of desire. At the third 
step, the actual muscular movements employed to 
refdise*the wish (in the case supposed, those neces- 
sary to take the journey to Paris) are stimulated, 
and their resistance overcome, at every stage of the 
VOL. I. cc 
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series, by the reactive force supporting the represen- 
tation of the desired pleasure. Here the reactive 
force spreads still wider than before, and ndt only 
keeps in abeyance the representations of pain and 
difficulty, but overcomes the irksomeness or fatigue 
of muscular movements in presentation or sensation, 
as it previously overcame the representations of them. 
The same reactive force is sjn’cad over hnd stimulates 
the efferent nerves distributed to the muscles. 

5. The process noAv examined contains both trans- 
eunt and immanent actions. Immanent actions are 
those which are confined to action on the nervous 
organism, or in one or all of its three groups, '^nd 
which consequently produce only modifications of 
perception. Transeunt actions are those which, being 
set on foot by immanent actions, are directed upon 
muscles, and produce consequently muscular move- 
ments. All cases of reasoning, and all its included 
operations, such as comparison, memory, judgment, 
analysis, synthesis, exclusion and mclusion, and so 
on, so far as they are voluntaiy, are cases of atten- 
tion, a desire or choice insisted on ; whatever else is 
included in them belongs t© spontaneous g’edintegra- 
tion. In reasoning we fix our attention on a con- 
trast, and the comparison and consequent judgment 
are performed spontaneously. We are thus properly 
said to be masters of what we shall look at, but not 
of what we shall see ; masters of the wish to reason, 
but not masters of the conclusions we shall draw ; 
these depend upon our pre\iou8 mental furniture. 
The concluding step in an immanent process of volun- 
tary redintegration, when it consists in an iAiage of 
ourself performing some bodily movement as a means 
to. some represented end, is the first step in a trans- 
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eunt process which governs the action of tRe muscles book i; 

in performing the whole series of bodily movements, **' 
until that represented end is realised in presentation. An«i^ of 
Transeunt voluntary movements, therefore, are in- ndkt^^on. 
termediate between immanent voluntary movements 
and the movements of those organs of the second 
group which combine and coordinate into systems 
the movements of the nerves of muscular sense and 
motion, as described in § 52. These organs of the 
second group must send up movements into that part 
of the organs of the third group upon which transeunt* 
action depends, and must in their turn receive rnove- 
meifts from it which depend on the results of imma- 
nent action. The seat of transeunt action must be 
a seat of the combination of the jnovements from 
these two sources, n.amely, the organs of immanent 
action on the one side, and the organs of coordinated 
movements of nerves of muscular sense and motion 
on the other. Since, however, the line of distinction 
between immanent and transeunt voluntary action is 
so shaqjly drawn as we have seen it is, it is natural 
to suppose that the latter should have an organ clearly 
distinct, y# ■in close connection with the organs on 
either side of itj and accordingly 1 am inclined to 
adopt the hypothesis, that the cerebellum is the organ 
of transeunt voluntary action, the .organ by means 
of which are combined those nerve movements, di- 
rected upon muscles, which have not as yet been 
brought into permanent and organised combination. 

This organ would then be the’ one appropriated to 
all such muscular actions as are performed pro re 
nata, or rather to those parts of them which are 
modifications of the systems of already coordinated 
actions belonging to the organs of the second groi^>, 
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Book I. Of which •combine these again into new systems, 
which may or may not be repeated so as to become 
adsi^* of habitual. Among such actions performed pro i*'e nata, 
K^uwtav^n. and in obedience to an image belonging to imnument 
action, may be enumerated the actions subsidiary to 
reasoning, drawing diagrams, taking observations, in- 
stituting experiments, skilled mechanical labour, the 
manual operations in painting and sculpture, choice 
of words in writing and in speaking, movements in 
hunting, shooting, fishing, travelling, rifle practice, 
military drill, gestures to express feelings, — all bodily 
movements in short which depend on, or involve as 
their condition, acquired systematic movements of 
muscles, and which modify these in turn, in depend- 
ence on a previously represented purpose. 

6. It remains to examine the immanent actions 
of voluntary redintegration, depending on the nerve 
movements of the cerebral hemispheres, which we 
must now consider as their organ. The first ques- 
tion is, whether any thoroughgoing distinction can 
be discovered in these actions, which may serve to 
arrange them under different heads. The difference 
betwrecn the material and formal clementi^in redinte- 
gration, that is, between the feelings, emotions, and 
passions, contained in framcAVorks, on the one side, 
and the frameworks themselves and their connection, 
the images abstracting from the specific feelings which 
they contain, on the other, is the basis of the well- 
knoAim and exhaustive distinction of Practical and 
Speculative reasoning. All intensely willed feelings 
and emotions, all judgments of the relative merits of 
feelings and emotions, their intensity, their pleasure 
and pain, their value, their validity, their moral good 
and eAul, their moral beauty and deformity, all actual 
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choice, and ell judgment about choosing, belong to bookl 
the first head, and are instances of practical reason- . 
ing. ” All judgments about the connection of images, ct 

about facts, abstracting from the feelings of pleasure 
or pain with which they are* accompanied for the 
reasoner at the time, although it is clear that feelings 
of pleasure or pain may be themselves objects of 
such judgmeifts, arc cases of speculative reasoning. 

Practical reasoning is having trains of feelings, specu- 
lative reasoning is having trains of thoughts. And 
it is volition itself which distinguishes between the 
two metho<ls, since in the former it abstracts from 
the •images and their connection, that is, disregards 
them as ends or motives in its procedure, and in the 
latter from the feelings contained in images as similar 
motives. ’ Yet even in the purest ^eculative reason- 
ing there is a pleasure always present as the motive 
power, the emotional pleasure of the logical instinct, 
as it was called in.§ 19, 2, the desire to know the 
order and truth of things, the pleasure which may 
be most properly called intellectuiil, because it arises 
in and belongs to all redintegration of the formal 
element iij objects, whatever they may be, and con- 
sequently to all redintegration of the connection of 
images which are frameworks of emotion. The exer- 
cise of speculative reason therefore contains in itself 
its own motive power. 

7. Speculative and practical reasoning, which as 
already shown exist separately only by virtue of a 
volition to abstract from one kind of motive and to • 

be guided by another • kind, are, besides this, also 
often Interwoven with each other, following each 
other successively. Practical reasoning is the whole 
comparison of feelings, including the judgment altput 
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better or worse than one another, as well as 
the actual choice between them. These two branches 
of practical reasoning are both im{)eratiye of fends, 
tediotegntum. both fix on a feeling or emotion as desirable, or as 
the object of wish. At this point the process of 
practical reasoning changes into one of speculative; 
the represented object fixed on becomes the starting 
point of a reasoning which redintegrates the images 
in connection with it as means and obstacles to its 
attainment, and every one of the means in its turn 
becomes an end commanded by the practical, disco- 
vered by the speculative reason. Again, the greater 
certainty or attainability of the moans to some ‘de- 
sired ends than that of the means to other ends, 
perhaps more desirable in themselves, causes the 
practical reason ifself to reconsider its owil verdict, 
by setting on foot a new process of practical reason- 
ing, the starting ])oint of which is the image result- 
ing from the previous process of speculative reason. 
These two branches of immanent voluntary redinte- 
gration, speculative and practical reasoning, the latter 
of which falls again into two subordinate branches, 
actual feeling and judgment of feelings, seem to ex- 
haust the whole remaining field of consciousness, and 
of the nervous organism on which it depends. For 
the sake of clearness I append a table of volufatary 
redintegration : 

/ Transeant Action. 


Voluntary Bedin- J 

togration. j ( Speculative 

j I Beasoning. 

v Immanent Action. , 

Practical j Passion. 

\ Beasoning. ( Judgment. 

It remains to analyse the processes of speculative 
and practical reasoning, and to show how, in all their 
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branches, they are but exemplifications of the mode Book l 
of action already described at the beginning of the ®"-***’ 
present §. 

§ 55. I. Putting the subsidiary processes of obser* t 
ration and experiment aside, all speculative reasoning «p«uiatw* 

. ^ . * . . . ” rwaaonung, 

is an exercise of memory ; critical generalisation, 
which consists in harmonising already given concep- 
tions, is an wcercise of memory simply, the object- 
matter being modified only by the logical instinct ; 
while acquisitive generalisation, which consists in 
the development of principles, either by apjdying an 
old analogy to new fiiots, or by arranging old facts 
by* a new analogy, that is to say, by the methods 
either of deduction or induction, is an exercise of im- 
aginative memory, (For the distinction of critical 
and acquisitive generalisation see “Time and Space” 

§ 36.) We must distinguish the memory of spontane- 
ous from that of voluntary redintegration. The for- 
mer is where we remember without effort things which 
have onct' happened to us, or of which we have read, 
or which have been by a previous effort learned by 
heart ; the latter is where we recall at will things, 
names, persons, or events, which have at some time 
or other stood in connection with what is at present 
in our minds, from which we start. It is this latter 
kind of memory which is valuable, not only in and 
for itself, but also as being the foundation of the 
reasoning powers ; for without an ample supply of 
facts at command no Avide exercise of the inductive 
process is possible, since it is impossible to have the 
facts supplied us ab extra, by observation or experi- 
ment^ or even by reading notes, in sufficient abund- 
ance and with sufilcient opportuneness. It is then 
the condition of excellence in inductive reasoning ; 
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analytical power on the other hand does not require 
memory in the same de^ee. The reactive an<^ re- 
tentive powers appear to be equally concerned in 
supporting this kind of memory, for we not only 
recall much, but we recall what is to the purpose, 
* that is, we recall with reference to the central in- 
terest from which we start. But even in the memory 
of sjiontaneous redintegration we may distinguish 
two kinds, according as the retentive or the reactive 
movements predominate. In the first case we have 
what is called a mechanical memory for things in 
their actual order, or in what has been made their 
actual order in learning by heart. What is learned 
by heart is acquired originally by volition, exercised 
once for all, not springing from the interest of each 
verse, date, or name, as it is acquired and added to 
the scries of things committed to memory ; although 
of course it is true that, the greater the interest 
attaching to the things learned, the less will be the 
effort required to learn them. The whole series is 
impressed on the memory, thenceforth belongs en- 
tirely to the retentive powers, and is brought forth 
again by a process of spontaneous redintegration 
when one of the things in the series is recalled, de- 
pending solely on the one factor, habit, and not on 
the other factor, interest. The other kind of me- 
mory in spontaneous redintegration is the founda- 
tion or source of the power of recalling at will, and, 
equally with this, rests on the equal strength of the 
reactive and retentive powers. This kind of memory 
is when a person recalls past events accurately and 
copiously, and with their points of interest in »elie^ 
as they were felt in fact at the time of their first 
occurring to him, or of hia first reading them, the 
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points of interest forming the stepping stones to his 
rediptegration of the entire picture. Vividness of 
percciption and rapidity of change by means of plea- 
sure or interest are here involved ; such a mind is 
said^to be lively and quick as well as retentive ; and 
a mind which possesses this power in a high degree 
is sure to be able very easily to learn by heart things 
that interest him, since so much less effort will be 
required. How mistaken then, for the purpose at 
least of strengthening the memory, must be the prac- 
tice of learning by heart ; I do not say it may not 
be advisable for other purposes, such for instance as 
affording a supplement for an incurable deadness of* 
interest in subjects which nevertheless it is important 
for us to keep in memory ; but so far from strength- 
ening the memory, it strengthens only that which 
is already perhaps too preponderant, the retentive 
power ; it is the reactive power which most needs 
strengthening ; and this may best be done by fos- 
tering th'- intellectual interests, and making them 
the starting points whence the interest may spread 
to connected subjects. The only memory thaf is of 
any intellectual value, the power of recalling at will, 
and that kind of spontaneous redintegration upon 
which it rests, may be strengthened by the indulg- 
ence of the natural intellectual tastes, and the gra- 
dual connection of them with allied subjects. For 
instance, an interest in plants or animals may be 
fostered into an interest in knowing the laws of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and a memory for 
the entire range of facts which concern them. 

2. 'Memory of the volimtarj' kind, Aristotle’s 
or hunting for forgotten facts, is the ground- 
work of all speculative reasoning; the total com- 
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plement of facts to be redintegrated is the same in 
^ both cases. And the mode in which the antagonism 

Anaivwiof between the reactive and retentive powers is 'kept 

aparulaUTC . , . , • , i i i i 

wManing. in play IS the same m both, namely, that we know 
beforehand in a certain sense, in its second i^jten- 
* tion, what we want to find, and do not know it in 
another sense, in its first intention, since this know- 
ledge is the very desideratum we artf in search of. 
The plcasureable interest pervading the image of the 
present gap in our knowledge becoming filled is the 
thing supported by the reactive movement, which 
forces us to dwell upon the images which contain 
*or bound the gap, so as to rediutegi*ate them iif Sll 
directions by their habitual connections, or images 
habitually connected Avith them, until we find the 
image which fills the gap. The pleasure and the 
habit are concentrated upon one set of images, which 
is pleasing so far as it consists of the imagined and 
desired filling up of the gap, painful or requiring 
effort so far as the gap is not yet filled. The red- 
integration by habit is entirely spontaneous ; our 
only tommand over it is by the effort vre make to 
keep the painful unfilled gap in consciousness, so as 
to make the images containing it redintegrate all 
their connected images in turn. This mode of ope- 
ration is common to voluntary memory and reason- 
ing; but the difference is, first, that the pleasure 
in simply remembering may be a specific pleasure 
in the object to be remembered, while in reasoning 
it is always a general mode of pleasure, consisting 
in the harmonious and complete coordination of im- 
ages ; and secondly, consequent on this, thkt rea- 
soning adds to memory the function of comparing 
or judging the images which arise in the redintegra- 
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tions, testing their likeness and unlikeness, equality bookL 
and* inequality, and all the other minute relations 
of tiinfc and space which they bear to each other, 
so as to effebt a proved and systematic connection 
between them. Memory aims at filling the gap with 
an image which has at some particular time filled 
it before, reasoning with one which bears certain 
time and spa6e relations to the images before and 
after. The perception however of these relations, 
which is comparison or judgment, is not, taken by 
itself, an act of volition, but of simjde or spontane- 
ously representative perception. 

•3. There are three modes of speculative reason- 
ing ; the first is when we have already in conscious- 
ness all the facts or phenomena which are the object- 
matter of the reasoning, and seek a general conception 
to colligate them, which is done by arranging them 
in some classification among themselves, or by bring- 
ing them under some analogy to other sets of pheno- 
mena, e. g. Plato’s colligation of the phenomena and 
functions of a republic by analogy with the pheno- 
mena and functions of an individual person. This 
I call a case of critical generalisation. Secondly, we 
may have already in consciousness some of the pheno- 
mena of the object-matter, and seek to complete them 
in number, so as to establish, out of the old and the 
new facts together, a conception or law of sequence 
and coexistence which will colligate them all. This 
is the process of induction, one of the modes of acqui- 
sitive generalisation. Thirdly, we may have already 
in our minds a general concepfion with the facts on 
which'it rests and of which it is composed, and seek 
to deduce from it, and thus anticipate, new facts, in 
short to develop our principle or general conception. 
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^ This is the mode of deduction, the second mode of 
acqubitive generalisation. « 

4. This division is at any rate exhaustive, for 
since the object-matter of all reasoning is primarily 
distinguishable into particular and general pheno- 
mena, facts and laws, particular phenomena and ge- 
neral conceptions of them, (which are all different 
ways of expressing the same primary distinction), 
it would seem that only three relations are possible 
between these two sides, namely, they are either 
equal, or one of them is greater or less than the other. 
In the first case we have the relation of equality ; in 
the second, •^e have the phenomena greater than the 
conception ; in the third, the conception greater than 
the phenomena. But here is not the place to enter 
upon any of the theories of reasoning, theories as to 
the general and ultimate conceptions which w’e make 
or ought to make our canons of induction or deduc- 
tion, such for instance as the Uniformity of the Course 
of Nature; or as to the mode in which more specml 
canons arc to be brought under these; or ns to the 
relation which the facts hold to the special or general 
canons. The facts which concern us here lie beyond 
these, and relate to the process of redintegration it- 
self, of which all instances of reasoning are cases. It 
is only necessary to show that I am describing, and 
describing exhaustively, the processes of reasoning, 
in describing the processes of voluntary .redintegra- 
tion; and for this purpose I have adopted the above 
classification of reasoning processes, without mean- 
ing to affi^ that this is the only or even, possibly, 
the best classification of them. 

5. It remains to, notice the completeness of the 
victory gained by the reactive movements over the 
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retentive in voluntary redintegration. A process of §2?*^ 
speculative reasoning is not completed without the 
entirfe •subordination of the two movements, as they Anwjwi «f 
appeared in spontaneous redintegration, to the new Mwontog. 
movement which is the continuation of one of them, 
namely, of the reactive movement. There are two 
sources of pleasure or interest in speculative rea- 
soning ; one the pleasure of satisfying curiosity, or 
the logical instinct, of holding together a number of 
facts under a single law, the other the pleasure of 
minimising the effort necessary to do this, which is 
expressed by the logical la^ of Parcimony, a law for 
conation, as shown in “ Time and Space” § 35. This 
double interest or pleasure is the motive, the expo- 
nent of the reactive movement, in speculative reason- 
ing, and it is a pleasure attaching to the whole series 
of images which are offered by sjxjntaneous redinte- 
gration. All the images of the series are seats of the 
retentive, all are seats of the reactive forces ; the 
effort is no longer, as in spontaneous redintegration, 
to replace the painful images by pleasurcablc ones, 
but to hold fast the painful images, those containing 
the gap or missing link in our knowledge, which on 
that account are painful, till they have the gap filled 
and the missing link supplied, the anticipation of 
which is pleasureable. In proportion to the pleasure 
which we take in imagining the link found will be 
the intensity of the effort to retain the images con- 
taining the link missing. The very same set of 
images which is in itself painful, as being unharmo- 
nised and unconnected, is thus converted into the 
focus bf the reactive movements, into the seat of the 
pleasureable interest of imagining the connection com- 
pleted. * , 
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Book I. 6. Where, now, is the antagonist force which 
— - ’ makes it painful, and demands effort, to keep jhis set 

Anaijrsigof of images in consciousness? Not in those hhages 
alone which were the exponents of the retentive force 
in spontaneous redintegration, but in the total of 
images, belonging to spontaneous redintegration, and 
now excluded from the series under investigation; 
that is to say, in spontaneous redintegration as a 
whole, with both its forces retentive and reactive, 
expressed by habit and interest, as opposed to the 
series of images picked out ns the object of ^ vo- 
luntary redintegration. ’I'he moment the effort of 
attention, consisting in holding fast the unconnected 
images, is relaxed, that moment spontaneous redinte- 
gration, obeying its two laws of habit and interest, 
is restored, and we return to a state of idle dreaming 
instead of active reasoning. Spontaneous redintegra- 
tion as a whole is the background or foundation of 
voluntary ; its pleasurcablc movement is the antagonist 
of the reactive force in voluntary redintegration ; 
for, in the volition of reasoning, that which is in it- 
self painful has become pleasureable, and that which 
is in itself pleasureable, if it is not the pleasure 
chosen by the volition, is eo ipso painful to it. Spon- 
taneous redintegration keeps bringing back into con- 
sciousness its trains of images once or at any time 
connected with the images fixed on by volition, and 
all tho.se parts of them which will not combine with 
the fixed images, so as to fill up the missing link, 
are’ steadily rejected, so long as the volition or re- 
active force prevails, notwithstanding their character 
of specific pleasure, notwithstanding their habitual 
ease and familiarity, which they have as members 
of trains of spontaneous redintegration. 
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7. The process just described is the fundamental 
process^ of speculative reasoning. Each image as it 
is ofihred by spontaneous redintegration b tested, or Amay»t» of 
compared with the gap in the set of images which SaonUig. 
£)rms the starting or ralljdng point of the reasoning, 
and every one b rejected which does not aid in fill- 
ing the gap. In critical generalisation, the whole 
phenomena to be colligated, — and the colligation it- 
self is here the missing link or gap to be filled, — are 
passed in review and made to recall, by spontaneous 
redintegration, each feature belonging to them, each 
mode of connection with other images, each function 
whibh they can perform ; likenesses and unlikenesses 
are observed, order in time of their features or func- 
tions noted, until the whole mass is analysed, thrown 
as it were into the crucible, and again put together 
in a more logical order. In inductive processes, those 
phenomena are ])icked out of the trains of spontaneous 
redintegration which bear a jjerceived analogy or re- 
semblance to the images or parts of them fixed on 
by volition; the causes, the effects, the accompani- 
ments, of these phenomena are noted by continual re- 
petition of the redintegrations ; until the whole series 
of phenomena which bear a resemblance to the old 
images of the starting point have been passed in re- 
view and combined with them, so as to become the 
object-matter for a critical generalisation. In deduc- 
tion, the general law or principle which it is sought 
to develop is a prorisional image with certain out- 
lines only filled in, similar cases to which are sought 
for in the phenomena offered by spontaneous redin- 
tegration; these redintegrations being made to start 
from the salient features of the provisional image, 
and the phenomena offered by them being rejeqted 
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^lu show the same salient features as those 

— fixed on as the starting point ; while those w)iich do 
subsumed as parallel cases, or corresponding 
w««>nS' instances of the application of the original principle. 

8. Two circumstances in speculative reasoning, 
and indeed in voluntary redintegration generally, are 
important to notice ; the first is, that volition has 
no power of calling up images, but only of reject- 
ing and selecting from those offered by spontaneous 
redintegration. But the rapidity with which this se- 
lection is made, owing to the familiarity of the ways 
in which s|K)ntancous redintegration runs, gives 
the process of reasoning the appearance of evoking 
images that are foreseen to be conformable to the 
purpose. There is no seeing them before they are 
offered ; there is no summoning them before they 
arc seen. I’he other circumstance is, that every 
kind of reasoning is nothing, in its simplest form, 
but attention. In reasoning which precedes trans- 
eunt action, we attend to the last in the series of 
means, which is the first in practice, and the muscu- 
lar action follows of itself. In distinguishing means 
from obstacles, w'e attend to the means and their 
connection with the end, and the choice of them fol- 
lows of itself. In speculative reasoning again, com- 
parison or judgment is nothing but attention to two 
moments or states of consciousness, in connection 
with the image which has interest for us, and the 
rejection of the one, the choice of the other, follows 
of itself The likeness or unlikeness, the greater 
quantity or the less quantity, of two images is per- 
ceived by itself, when once the two are put tdgether 
in the clear light of attention. Volition is the in- 
tensity of the interest counterbalancing the tendency 
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which the images have to vanish or grow faint. Judg- Book i. 

meqt is the perception of likeness or difference be- ~ 
tween»two images attended to. The act is the sense 
of effort in attention. And the same will be found 
to hold true in the cases of practical reasoning which 
yet rem^ to be examined. 

§ 56. I. We are now at last entering on that part 
of the analysis in which we may expect, if anywhere, 
to discover the key to the Problem of Practice, the 
analysis namely of those processes in which motives 
determine choice and judgment on choice. In de- 
scribing what the real problem in Ethic was, in § 2, 
it was said that the question of “ ought” was a ques- 
tion of the nature of states of consciousness, whereas 
that of fact was a question of their history. We 
now come to the point where these two questions 
have their common source, the process of immanent 
practical volition; and the analysis of this process 
must disentangle the phenomena of the two questions, 
by showing what are the elements or moments in 
the process, the common source of both, from which 
each of the two streams flows. In § 54 it was shown 
that immanent voluntary redintegration had two 
branches, passion and judgment, corresponding to 
the two modes of spontaneous redintegration, the 
redintegration of feelings and that of images. Let 
us then first follow up the branch of judgment, which 
is properly called practical reasoning. 

2 . Practical reasoning differs from speculative 
in tl^ motives which determine its redintegrations. 

There the reactive movements, the preponderance 
of whifch over the retentive constituted the reason- 
ing process, were those which were evidenced by 
the pleasure of satisfying curiosity, or the logical 

VOL. I. DD 
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instinct, and the pleasure of minimising effort ; in 
Tjj' other words, these pleasures were the motives of 
speculative reasoning. But in practical reasoning 
wMooing. pleasures and interests of all kinds, both general and 
specific, and solely in their character of pleasures or 
interests, take the place of the single more or less 
specific pleasure of satisfying curiosity, while the ge- 
neral pleasure of minimising effort remains common 
to both, inasmuch as botii are modes of reasoning, 
expressed by the law of parcimony; but the one is 
the discovery of the truth of images, the other of the 
truth of feelings. Accordingly, practical reasoning 
abstracts from the images, the frameworks of amo- 
tions, except so far as they are requisite to embody 
clearly the emotions and feelings which are its own 
immediate object. The images are not the interest 
or the motive in practical reason, but the emotions 
and feelings, with their pleasures and interests, which 
pervade the images. Just however as we have found 
that pleasure of some kind or other is the evidence 
or exponent of the changing or reactive movements, 
so also is the case here. The reactive movements 
in practical reasoning are evidenced or expressed by 
pleasureable emotions and interests, with their images; 
the retentive by emotions which are either habitual 
or vivid but not pleasureable, and by the images 
which contain them ; and the series of states of con- 
sciousness which form the redintegration is governed 
by the predominance, increased and sustained, of the 
reactive over the retentive movements. 

3. The result of this distribution of tiie reactive 
and retentive movements, supposing this account of 
it to be correct, would be a continued comparison of 
pleasures and interests, as such ; that is, it would be 
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a process of practical reasoning. I do not profess boobI. 
that tiyis analysis is final or capable of demonstra* 
tion;' it is an hypothetical analysis of the mode in An^^tol 
which the familiar process known as practical rea- nuu^ 
soning may have been produced, of the nerve move- 
ments on which it may depend. That pleasures are 
balanced against pleasures in comparison, that they 
are judged of as better or worse in kind than each 
other, as well as more or less intense in degree, are 
well known facts; and in endeavouring to discover 
how and by what means the comparison is carried 
on, we must bring the states of consciousness belong- 
ing in it into a systematic comicction with those of 
other similar groups, and the movements which un- 
derlie these into similar connection with those which 
underlie the corresponding groups. , 

4. Now we must not assume that the process of 
practical reasoning begins with a desire to know 
which is the greatest or the best of two or more 
pleasures; this would be to cut the knot we have 
to untie. We must show how and by what move- 
ments, already discovered in spontaneous redintegra- 
tion, that state of consciousness arises which is a 
desire to know this; in other words, how the volun- 
tary redintegration of practical reasoning is set on 
foot, as well as how, continuing the same movements, 
it reaches its conclusion. I suppose, therefore, that 
the movements supporting the pleasureable emotion, 
and those supporting the emotions which arc habitual 
or vivid but not pleasureable, arc increased in energy, 
and their conflict evidenced in consciousness .by a 
sense of effort. The increased energy of the move- 
ments supporting the emotion which is pleasureable , 

makes this emotion the fixed point in the redinte- 
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gration, and the sense of effort becomes the desire 
to have this emotion intensified, the obst^les to 
which are the movements supporting the hAbitual 
or the vivid and not pleasurcable emotions. Now, 
according to the intensity of the pleasure in the emo- 
tion which is the fixed point of the whole redinte- 
gration, will be the character of the redintegration 
itself. If this intensity is very great, no other emo- 
tions or habitual images will harmonise with it, but 
all will be rejected from the redintegration, except 
those which either as emotions increase its pleasure, 
or as images are perceived to stand in the relation 
of means to it. The redintegration is in this case 
a process of practical reasoning about the attain- 
ability of the plc.asure which is the starting point 
of the redintegration. If however the intensity is 
less in this emotion which is the starting point, then 
the series of emotions and their images, offered by 
the retentive movements, sustain a more equal cora- 
l)at, and are perceived one by one in contrast with 
the one which is fixed, and their pleasures in con- 
trast Avith its })leasure. Nor arc they only perceived 
one by one, but each one is developed and brought 
out in all its parts, and connections with others, by 
redintegration; and the same with the fixed state 
of consciousness expressing the reactive movement; 
so that the various kinds and qualities, the various 
degrees of refinement and value, of emotion and emo- 
tional pleasure and pain, which belong to all these 
states, are brought into comparison with each other. 
And the energy in the conflicting movements is evi- 
denced by the attention in perceiving the contiwsts 
of the compared emotions. At every step in this 
pBocess the fixed emotion and its image may become 
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modified by those which the retentive movements 
brii^ ^to comparison with it, and the pleasure of 
it thefeby altered in character; and, wherever the 
greatest intensity of pleasure is found, there, in that • luaouiiig. 
emotion and that image, is the fixed point tor the 
next continuance of the redintegration. Each step 
of the process is a judgment, that is, a perception 
of the comparative qualities of emotions and plea- 
sures and the images which they pervade ; and, since 
we have found in former cases that the intenser plea- 
sure is the index of the stronger movement, we may 
now conclude that the stronger movement, describee^ 
by the kind of emotion and pleasure which it sup- 
ports, whatever that kind may be, has been accom- 
panied in every particular instance by the intenser 
pleasure. We may conclude that the emotion, plea- 
sure, and image, in which the redintegration ends 
as the last fixed point of its scries, and the starting 
point for a future scries, or which, in other words, 
is judged the best of all those which have been under 
consideration, is that which has at the time been the 
most pleasureable of them all. There is no judg- 
ment passed upon, no perception of, the comparative 
intensity of these pleasures; the intensity, on the 
contrary, is itself the judgment passed on their com- 
parative worth ; for it is assumed to accompany the 
actual course of redintegration, and to remain with 
the pleasure, emotion, and image, which the redin- 
tegration ends by lca\dng in consciousness. That 
which survives at the conclusion, whatever its ana- 
lysis or nature may be, is inferred to have possessed 
the most intense pleasure. 

5. If the foregoing is a true account of the pro- 
cess of practical reasoning, we have in it the key to 
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the problem of Ethic mentioned above; for we have 
discovered united in one and the same process •the 
ground both of the de facto and of the de jifre su- 
premacy which states of consciousness may possess. 
The de jure supremacy consists in the nature, known 
by analysis, of the state of consciousness itself which 
is judged better than those it has been compared 
with ; its de facto supremacy consists in the circum- 
stance that it has proved the strongest in maintaining 
its place in redintegration. The de jure supremacy 
is a fact, the de facto supremacy is a sequence of 
facts. Now it is not one state of consciousness, but 
all, which may become in turn de facto supreme, and 
consequently, for that turn, de jure supreme also. 
But since the de jure supremacy consists in the ana- 
lysis or nature of a fact, and not in the circumstance 
that this fact occurs, therefore not only can the de 
jure supremacy of any state of consciousness be 
named and known as the same, when it occurs ag^, 
but it can be brought into connection and compari- 
son with other states of consciousness, which may 
have been in their turn de jure and de facto su- 
preme ; and can be arranged in a series or in a sys- 
tem with those other states, by processes of practical 
reasoning in which the de jure supremacy of a state 
of consciousness is made the startmg point of redin- 
tegration, and becomes the exponent of the reactive 
movements; and in which therefore a de facto su- 
preme state of consciousness will be not only de jure 
supreme for a single turn, but for all cases of prac- 
tical reasoning in which those other states of con- 
sciousness occur with which it has been wready 
compared. For the de jure supremacy consists not 
in the changibg degrees of the pleasure, but in the 
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features of the aimlysis, of a state of conscious* book i. 

ness; ^ese constitute its permanent Right, those its 
temporary accessions to Power.' The de jure su* 
premacy therefore attains, in consequence of the cxer* 
cise of practical reasoning, to a fixed abode in some » 
particular state or states of consciousness, unattain* 
able by partial, brief, or feeble exercises of it, sudi 
as may be supposed to occur frequently or csusily; 
and to a validity which is unassailable by the fine* 
tuations of such minor efforts. And since the Moral 
Law, for it is plain that this and nothing else can be 
intended by this all-embracing validity, in attaining 
to The what it is, must have passed through a long 
history in every man, and have been in many shapes 
and many reasonings de facto supreme, before be* 
coming so in perfect completeness, it has therefore 
below ; more or less at its eommand, many 

habits and many subordinate judgments, which not 
only enable it to maintain and enforce, through and 
over minor reasonings, its de facto supremacy, but 
to make advance itself to ever increasing perfection. 

And therefore, although the de facto supremacy of 
some brief and feeble effort of practical reasoning is 
also, while the effect of the reasoning lasts, a de jure 
supremacy also, yet it has no de jure supremacy at 
all, the moment it is remembered that a higher su- 
premacy exists, with which the> present is not in 
agreement. 

6. Two modes of practical reasoning have now 
been analysed; one a reasoning about the attainability 
of pl^ures, the other a comparison of the nature 
and value of pleasures. The latter is what is most 
properly called Teleology, a comparison of Ends. But 
the two modes may be interwoven, %r follow #ach 
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other alternately, in the same process of practical 
reasoning; and the greater attainability or certainty 
of any pleasure is by itself a circumstance •which, 
gives it value in comparison with others. This is 
the explanation of the instances brought forward in 
§ 20, and of the well-known fact that disparate con- 
siderations combine into a single motive for a single 
line of conduct. For instance, in choice of strategical 
operations, a movement ■ which will give the power 
of inflicting a greater loss on the enemy, after de- 
feating him in a battle, will often be chosen in pre- 
ference to one which would make his defeat in the 
battle more certain, but allow him to escape after it 
with less loss. This is a case where the greater value 
of one result counterbalances the greater attainability 
of a result of less value ; and it is obvious that dif- 
ferent leaders will judge differently in such cases; 
those that are cautious will lean to thp side of at- 
tainability, those that are venftiresome to the side of 
value; but the great general will be he w'ho judges 
most accurately the precise means requisite to secure 
the less result, so as to apply all the other means at 
his disposal to attain the greater. These two modes 
of practical reasoning are very important to notice 
and to keep clearly distinguished. Since the rea- 
soning on the attainability or certainty of any de- 
sired emotion is always a reasoning about means to 
an end, tlie result of the reasoning being an image 
of a means either to procure or to increase a desired 
emotion, this kind of practical reasoning stands very 
close to purely speculative reasoning, and forms as 
it were a link between speculation and teleology. 1 
propose to name this kind of reasoning, the reason- 
ing ^bout th#means to procure or increase a given 
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end, effective reasoning, in contradistinction to that 
vrhieh compares ends with each other, which 1 pro- — 
pose td call teleological reasoning; practical reasoning 
W. ing thus exhaustively divisible into two brauchel maoBing. 
The complete table of reasoning processes will then 
stand thus : 


Seasoning. 


( Speculative. 


CriticaL 

Acquisitive. 


’ Deductive. 
Inductive. 


Piactical. 


{ Judgment. 
Passion. 


Teleological. 

Effective. 


7. But we come now to another kind of volition, 
at least to what seems another ; but really one which 
will be shown to be a modification of what has been 
already analysed. Every one recognises the differ- 
ence between actually choosing or willing a pleasure 
and judging the merits or values of pleasures chosen 
or to be chosen; the difference between doing vhat 
is right or wrong and knowing it; between being a 
good or bad character and knowing what characters 
are good or bad. It is the knowing or judging this 
which has been hitherto examined. Yet different 
as the two things are, the redintegrating process in 
both is the same, with slight modification. If in 
immanent voluntary redintegration the reactive and 
retentive movements are both energetic, their re- 
spective emotions both intense ; that is, if both are 
in the state in which the reactive was described to 
be (in par. 4. ), in giving rise to the reasoning on the 
attainability of a pleasure; an oscillation between 
these two movements and their respective emotions 
will arise, in which first one, then tiie other, .will 
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Book I. seem to be the strongest; each will redintegrate its 
— habituaUy connected states, and, since each is. a fixed 
AnS^of point of redintegration, two whole trains of*redin- 
rou^g. tegrations will seem to be in conflict, reasons urged 
against reasons, pleasures against pleasures ; and the 
final victory of one series over the other will be the 
final preponderance of one very energetic movement 
over another, that is, will appear as one intense 
efibrt overcoming another, rather than as a calm 
comparison of the emotions and images of the two 
trains of redintegration. In other words, we shall 
have willed and chosen an emotion rather than have 
reasoned about the merits of it. The difference in 
the conditions of the two cases of judging choice and 
of actually choosing is this, that not only the energy 
of the movements underlying the emotions, as com- 
pared to those underlying their images, is increased 
in the latter case, but the conflicting movements un- 
derlying two or more conflicting emotions are in- 
cre^ed together ; so that the sense of effort attaches 
to the two principal emotions in conflict, which re- 
main in presence, and not to emotions or images in 
the redintegrations which they set on foot. This is 
the first occasion on which the former circumstance, 
namely, the increased energy in the movements sup- 
porting emotion as compared with those supporting 
its framework, comes to light. It is a new ^stinc- 
tion in the nerve movements which must be assumed 
to account for, or correspond with, the well-known 
fact of emotion, when strong beyond a certain point, 
obliterating the features of the images which it per- 
vades, while up to that point it has the effect of 
bringing them out into greater reliefi A great pre- 
donjinance of the emotional or matmal element, ov&r 
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the cognitive or formal, gives the boundary line be- Booki. 
tween practical reasoning and voluntary action, choice, 
or passion; a great predominance of the cognitive 
over the emotional element gives that between specu- 
lative and practical reasoning ; while practical reason- 
ing itself occupies, as it were, the space between, 
depending on the presence of the two elements in 
more nearly equal proportion. The distinctions be- 
tween reactive and retentive movements appear to 
be applicable to redintegrations where the emotional 
element predominates, as much as to those where 
it is equal or subordinate. 

In the process of actual choosing or willing, as 
it is called, we seem to have the emotions and pas- 
sions themselves in presence, we seem to be affected 
by them ; while in that of judging we refer our judg- 
ment to cases where we have had, or may have again, 
the same emotions and passions in greater intensity, 
or, as we call it, the emotions and passions them- 
selves; the two cases of emotion seem to stand to 
each other in the relation of representations to pre- 
sentations, owdng to the parallel difference in their 
vividness. Just how'ever as, in the case of represen- 
tations and presentations, the only difference in kind 
was the difference of vividness, while the difference 
in their order of sequence, the one being a repetition 
of the other, causes us to name them presentations 
and representations, so here, where there is no re- 
petition of one by the other, the sole difference 
which remains is the difference of Vividness depending 
on the difference of energy in the supporting move- 
m^ts. 

9. According to the character, nature, or anal}^ 
of the two conff cting emotions, and of that whi^ is 
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the victor in the conflict, is the character or nature 
of the process which ends in the victory of. one of 
them. If the emotion on one side is characterised 
by the sense of moral goodness, and that on the other 
by some pleasure not so characterised, or, on the 
contrary, by the sense of moral evil, then the conflict 
is in its process a temptation, and on its issue either 
a yielding to, or a victory over, temptation; it is a 
struggle between duty and inclination. If one side 
is characterised both by moral goodness, and by diffi- 
culties or painful emotions accompanying it, the other 
by the jdeasure of escaping these pains or difficulties, 
then the conflict is one between duty and the “ob- 
stacles to performing it. If one side is characterised 
by pleasure and by difficulties or painful emotions 
accompanying it, the other by the pleasure of escap- 
ing these pains and difficulties, then the conflict is 
one between a wish and the obstacles to attaining it. 
Of whatever nature may be the emotions on either 
side, each will have its own pleasure; the determi- 
nation of the conflict will be the choice of some 
pleasure or pleasures in preference to others. The 
vividness and force of habit on the retentive side of 
the balance will have as their pleasure the freedom 
from painful effort, which the resistance of the re- 
tentive movement itself fixes upon the pleasures 
which are supported by the reactive movement. We 
cannot then take the single case of temptation as a 
type of all cases of practical choice, nor oppose plea- 
sure as a whole tef duty as a whole ; the moral law 
has pleasures of its own, which make it the ex^nent 
of the reactive force, and pains attached to it which 
make it liable to succumb before the representations 
of case and pleasure of other kinds. Pleasures again 
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have pains attached to them in the same way, which booki. 
ma^e them succumb before representations of other 
plea^m^. All choice is a balance and determination ^>sol 
between pleasures; and only by its issue or event, 
and not before or otherwise, can we tell which plea* 
sures have been greatest on the whole at the time in 
question. The moral law has always, from its ana- 
lysis given in § 37 , the de jure supremacy; but this 
does not show that its de facto supremacy is not 
owing to the intensity of the pleasures which are its 
own, any more than it shows the same of the admis- 
sion of its de jure supremacy in particular cases of 
judgment, (parr. 4, 5 -) 

10. The processes of action and choice just de- 
scribed tend to grow into habits, and habits to coalesce 
into characters. Wlien therefore we describe the 
process of action and choice as a conflict of reten- 
tive and reactive movements, we must distinguish two 
states in the whole progress, first, that of struggle 
or formation of character, secondly, that after its 
formation ; and it is clear that the struggle ends in 
movements once reactive passing over to the reten- 
tive side and becoming habituid. In the first period, 
that of struggle and growth, the Ego or Self is always 
imagined on the side of the reactive movement. Only 
when this side is victorious in any particular choice 
do we say that we have been victorious ; if the re- 
tefitive side proves strongest we say that we have 
had to yield to difficulties or to pains. Yet we have 
chosen what was felt at the time)* as the least of two 
evils, or the greatest of two pleasures. The reactive 
movements tbus become the basis of the True Ego, 
and the true character of a man consists in*^e 
kind of emotions which have been the most frequent 
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ch« in* ^ 

— ’ grations. When, however, the character h^ h^en 
Anl:^s at formed, or rather in those matters in which it has'been 
niimlSg. formed, the ego or self is imagined as on the reten* 
tive side, that is, as belonging to the same emotions 
as before, but which have now become habitual traits 
of his character. 

II. The fundamental sameness of the two pro- 
cesses, choosing and judging choice, is shovn by the 
fact that they succeed each other and pass into each 
other by imperceptible changes. A judgment passed 
often becomes an effort to realise itself in an actual 
choice, which is perhaps resisted by an increased 
vividness in the images of difficulties and pains at- 
tached to it. And an almost equal conflict of choice 
bctwee.n emotions dies away into the redintegration 
of the images attendant on one of them, ^vithout any 
decision having been come to. In this fact of fun- 
damental sameness lies the power which reflection 
has in deciding choice. Reflection is the practical 
reasoning which judges previous cases both of choice 
jind of judgment on choice. Now, since each of the 
two conflicting emotions in choice sets on foot its 
own series of images and emotions, it furnishes many 
handles to reflection, that is, it leads to many images 
which we have previously judged as good or bad, 
pleasureable or painful, which judgments now come 
up with these images into consciousness. They sCre 
a new element in the decision of choice which we 
have not yet noticid. The very reflection that we 
are engaged in a conflict of choice leads to many 
other reflections which bear upon the conflict and 
all together act as new elements or moments of it. 
The reflection that the True Ego must be on cme 
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side or on the other is one among these reflections. 
What kind of judgments these will be, how numer- 
ous, hQW forcible, how ready to combine with the 
redintegration actually on foot, and on what side 
their weight will be thrown in any conflict of choice, 
depends upon the previous character and habitual 
tendencies of the individual person.* The reflection, 
being an additional and superinduced motive in the 
decision of the conflict, in the numerous cases where 
it determines the decision, makes the determination 
of it appear as sole act and free will of the Self 
which is always the object of a reflection. What 
has«really happened is, that the series of redintegra- 
tion, starting from one or other of the emotions in 
conflict, has set on foot, by some previously esta- 
blished connection, a new representation or train of 
representations, which combine with and modify those 
already existing. Rut this is not possible without 
the energy or intensity in one or both of the origin- 
ally conflicting emotions being either simultaneously 
or previously relaxed. 

i». Finally a mode of immanent voluntary action 
must be noticed, different in degree of intensity both 
from reasoning and from actual choice, which con- 
sists in strong emotion or passion, the resistance to 
which is only just suflicient to make evident by a 
sense of effort the irresistible energy of the feeling. 
The passion is willed, but can hdrdly be said to be 
chosen, certainly not to be judged of. It is choice 
not militant but triumphant, at least for the moment. 
The movements supporting the emotional element 
are B<f energetic that all the imagery is coloured by 
them and seen only in their light. No emotion/ no 
inu^eiy, no reflections, contrary to the existing paa- 
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sion are entertained, no suspicion of its justifiabilify, 
no fear for its results. This state will be understo^ 
sufficiently from those which have already be^ ana- 
lysed. Of voluntary processes this is one extreme, 
opposed to the other extreme, speculative reasoning, 
or rather speculative reasoning on abstract form, as 
for instance in ntathematical calculation ; the one ex- 
hibiting the framework of emotion, the other emotion 
itself, in their purest or most abstract shape possible, 
so that they be complete or empirical states of con- 
sciousness at all. 

§ 57. I. It is requisite here, after the analysis of 
the two kinds of redintegration, to apply this ana- 
lysis in a more thorough examination of the doctrine 
stated at the outset of this Chapter, which has been 
the fundamental hypothesis throughout its course, 
the doctrine of the entire dependence of conscious- 
ness on nerve movements. Let us have no half-lights 
in Philosophy. That consciousness depends, both as 
a whole and in all its moments, upon states or move- 
ments of nerve, and that the states of consciousness 
do not in their turn react U|X)n states or movements 
of nerv'c, are doctrines which require the most care- 
ful investigation, and to be accepted, if they are 
accepted, only after complete acquaintance with the 
entire series of conclusions which they involve. Some 
of these conclusions arc so foreign to our usual ways 
of thought, and to the language which we all use 
in daily life, that it is difficult not only to bring 
them clearly before the mind, but to avoid thinking 
them unintelligible. Pain, for instance, must be held 
to be no warning to abstain from the thing* which 
has caused pain; pleasure no motive to seek the 
thing which has caused pleasure; pain no check, 
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pleasure no spur, to action. The conception that 

thejr ai'e such causes of action must be steadily and — ■ 

consistently banished from our interpretation of the Depwaioerf 

^ . , consoiouinent 

phenomena 6f nerve action and of consciousness ; <»» nem 

* , , movQmcntk 

■which certainly ■will be no easy task, since even those 
who most succeed in banishing them must be always 
on the watch against the language £hey must employ, 
which everywhere supposes their truth. If however 
we decide to retain these conceptions, then there will 
be no consistent system possible, short of referring 
the phenomena of consciousness to a Soul or an Ego, 
as the cause of consciousness as a whole; whereby, 
to toy nothing of the far greater difficulties of such 
theories, the attempt to effect a scientific unity of 
conception in philosophy must be given up, 

2 . There are two scries of phenomena running 
parallel to each other, the scries of nerve movements 
and that of states of consciousness. We have, or 
may have, knowledge of all the changes which take 
l)lace in the latter series, and can discover general 
facts about their sequence and combination ; we have 
on the other hand very small knowledge indeed of 
the changes which take place in the scries of nerve 
movements, but, assmning that every change in the 
series of conscious states depends uj)on some change 
in the series of nerve movements, we characterise the 
latter by the former, and the ■whole series of states 
of consciousness becomes a series consisting of evid- 
ences of the changes in the series of nerve move- 
ments, on which each conscious state depends. The 
one series contains the caussc cognoscendi of the 
changes in the other; the other series contains the 
causse existendi, or some of them, of the former. The 
first question then is. Docs the scries of statei of 
TOL. I. EE 
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^ki. consciousness contain in its earlier states causse ex- 
— ’ istendi of its later states, so becoming sharer Tjrith 
Depmlmce of the scries of nerve movements in the productiari and 
on nerve formation of later states of consciousness ? The se- 
cond question is, Does the series of states of con- 
sciousness contain causae existendi of changes in the 
series of nerve movements, so as to react upon them, 
and through them upon subsequent states of con- 
sciousness ? Or, on the contrary, does the series of 
states of consciousness remain entirely, from first to 
last, a series consisting solely of causa) cognoscendi 
of the nerve movements, and of objects generally? 
In “Time and Space,” Chap. v. § 30, I gave an Ans- 
wer which I now think entirely erroneous. It was 
in ofFect a negative to the third of these questions, 
an jiflirniativc to the two first of them ; and that 
view ran through the analysis of spontaneous red- 
integration given in the same chapter. It is then the 
more incumbent upon me to justify the answer I am 
now led to givi' to these (picstions. 

3 . (\)minon language leads us to assume that 
states of consciousness react upon nerve and brain; 
W'c say that pain is i‘xJia)isting, and in preventing 
pain, as for instance in taking ether before under- 
going a surgical operation, we think we prevent phy- 
sical exhaustion. But i)nin itself is only prevented 
by acting upon the nerves or brain, as by inhaling 
ether, or by withdraAving attention from the opera- 
tion, or by the excitement of action, as when wounds 
are received in battle without the pain being felt; 
and ill all these cases a physical change is wrought 
in the nerves or brain, which supports the attention 
or the excitement; and this change in the states erf* 
nerve or brain may be the cause of the prevention 
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of physical exhaustion, and not the removal of pain book i. 
which it produces. The physical change in nerve 
or brain may both support the removal of pain and i>eplitaim<4 
cause the following physical state to be not one of 
exhaustion. So also in cases where we speak as if 
the ima^nation reacted on the physical state, as for 
instance where cures are wrought by imagination. 

The imagination is itself produced by producing 
changes of nerve or bniin, whicli support the imagi- 
nation ; and it may be these changt*s, and not the 
imagination which characterises them, that cause the 
change in the nervous states beneficial to the disejised 
parf of the body. There i.s no necessity, therefore, 
in cases similar to the above, to ussiinie a reaction 
of states of consciousness on states of nerve or brain. 

But these are not cases of voluntary redintegration, 
and perhaps the difficulty there may be greater. It 
is there at any rate that arises the difficulty which I 
felt most strongly ; for do we not see that voluntary 
actions are modified in pro[)ortion tt> the strength, 
and in accordance wuth the kind, of antecedent states 
of consciousness? To take, if 1 may be allowed, my 
own instance and my own argument, “ Time and 
Space” § .SO, page 280-3: “When the sun in dune 
shines in at the window, 1 lift my hand and pull 
down the green blind. The sensation of heat is pain- 
ful; representing this I feel an interest in obviating 
it; this is a purpose, or final cause, which as efficient 
produces the sensation of effort in lifting my hand 
and pulling do^vm the blind, and a more agreable 
state nf sensation is the result. ***** But 
it is impossible to explain the phenomena of volun- 
tary action, as for instance the case just described, 
by the mere production of consciousness by the bmin ; 
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for, unless a reaction of consciousness on the brain 
is introduced, the particular actions performed* are 
meaningless, and no special cause for each t>r any 
of them can be assigned ; for instance, what deter- 
mines the brain to guide the muscles to pull down 
the blind ? Can we conceive that just this pheno- 
menon and no other would follow, if every other 
circumstance remained the same, except that the feel- 
ing of pain from the heat and representation of the 
means to avoid it M'ere absent ?” 

4. To this reasoning I now reply, that the feeling 
of pain from the heat and representation of means 
to avoid it must, each of them, be regarded as sfates 
of consciousness dependent on some nerve or brain 
movements, and that, if these [>articular movements 
were there, and only the dependent states of con- 
sciousness absent, the same muscular movements of 
pulling down the blind would follow. Every modi- 
fication of the succession of states of consciousness 
has its own modification of the succession of nerve 
moA'ements causing it; and the vai'ious nerve move- 
ments are e<|ually numerous, and modified as min- 
utely, as the various states of consciousness which 
are their evidence. 1’hcy have grown up together 
Avith them, have r.amified and interramified, broken 
new channels or taken new directions, combined with 
or separated from each other, building up a nervous 
organism which bears in its organisation traces of 
all the A’orious movements which have taken place 
within it ; so t^at any state of consciousness, how- 
ever complex, or hoAA'ever abstract and simpl^ed by 
generalisation, it may be, rests upon a nerve move- 
ment which is equally complex or equally compen- 
dious, and Avhich also leads up to, and leads away 
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from, those other nerve movements which support 
the. states of consciousness connected by habit with, rrr 
or disfoined by habit from, the state of conscious* D«p«Mtaa«of 
ness of which that nerve movement is the support. ^ 

~ ^ novomoftt. 

If it were possible that the nerve movements could 
take place without their supported states of con* 
sciousness, their result, we must suppose, in mus- 
cular movement would be the same. But since, in 
cases of distinct volition, we have no knowledge of 
the nerve movements except by the states of con- 
sciousness which characterise them, we find it diffi- 
cult to make this separation in thought, and when we 
ab^ract from the states of consciousness ive abstract 
also, without noticing the unwarranted assumption, 
from the nerve movements which accompany them, 
thus leaving nothing which can he supposed to cause 
the muscular movement for which we seek to account. 

Yet there arc cases which clearly show the possi- 
bility of complicated nerve movements taking place 
without being attended during their course by states 
of consciousness ; for this is the case not only in 
reflex movements, but also in actions which, having 
been originally performed by efforts of volition, have 
since become habitual, and are now performed un- 
consciously and, as it is said, mechanically. 

5. To apply these considerations to the case in 
question, the nerve movements, which support the 
sensation of painful heat, and which when carried up 
into the organs of the third group combine with their 
movements to support the representations of the 
means to remove it, do not produce those represen- 
tations because they supjKirt a painful sensation, but 
because the same nerve movements have previously 
been thrown into combinations similar to those \|^hich 
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— ' tensity of the sensation of painful heat is the ejddence 
nepltooeof and the measure of the energy of those nerve*ihove- 
**on^e*” ments, and similarly the vividness of the represen- 
"**’^*"*' tations an<l the rapidity with which they are formed 
arc the evidence and measure of the energy and 
rapidity with which the nerve movements supporting 
them take place. And again, in descending from the 
representations to the movements of hand and arm 
which remove the cause of painful heat, those mus- 
cular movements are not performed because they are 
the movements which have been imaged in the repre- 
sentation, l)ut because the movements of the nerves 
which act on the muscles have been previously habit- 
uated to l)e stimulated in that manner by the move- 
ments of the third group of organs which support 
the representations. Thcvse movements of the third 
group belong partly to the cerebrum. ])artly to the 
cercbellmn, as 1 suppose (see § 54, 5 ) ; and the 
actioii is tentiitive, that is, performed by a rapid pro- 
cess of rejection of suggested movements until the 
right one is selected (sen? § 8 ). 'fhe character, 

which the whole action has, of being done pro re 
nata, of bi'ing a new action, is accounted for by the 
conception of tentative selection in the nerve move- 
ments of the third group of organs. It is true that 
these muscular motions cease when the heat is re- 
moved, but this is because the nerve movement which 
supports the representation is no longer stimulated 
by the action of heat, and no longer in its turn sti- 
mulates the motor nerves. And this interpretation 
agrees with the fact, that a person who is not sure 
of tlie sufficiency of the means employed to remove 
a ptynful sensation will go on* acting .as the move- 
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ments supporting the representation direct, till the bmhci. 
painful sensation has actually ceased, while one who ' 

is sure that the right means have been employed dis- 
continues the movement before the sensation ceases; 
as, for instance, a child continues crying till the thing ®®''**"***’ 
he cries for has been actually put into his hand, but 
a person who rings the bell for a servant rings once 
arid waits; the cause of dilference being, that in the 
latter case the movements supporting the represen- 
tation are modified by those which sup^wrt the know- 
ledge that the right means have been employed. Nor 
should the novelty of voluntary actions, their being 
done on the spur of the moment, pro re nata, induce 
us to interpret them diflerently. If the actions are 
novel, so also may be the nerve movements on which 
they depend, without ceasing on that account to de- 
pend upon old habits of movement combined with 
a new stimulating movemnit; they need not be sup- 
posed to be exact repetitions of old movements any 
more than the actions or representations which they 
produce ; and the nerve movements which support 
a representation of new means to procure or avoid a 
new object may be conceived as themselves the result 
of a new combination in nerve movement. 

6. A burnt child dreads the fire ; why ? Because 
the movements supporting the sensation are con- 
tinued into the movements supporting the emotion. 

A burnt child avoids the fire; why? Because the 
movements supporting the emotion arc continued into 
the movements supporting the muscular action. It 
is a Ifind of sequence of physical facts, of which no 
further account can be given, any more than of the 
sequences of physical facts which constitute the phe- 
nomena of ^avitation, or of growth in plants; a 
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I. kind of sequence which at present cannot be analysed 
ci^i. Qj. more elementary facts, thaq those 

DepiitoM ot assigned or intended here ; a kind of sequence' also 
which cannot be explained, but only characterised, by 
*‘*^*^“’*' the states of consciousness which it supports. Why 
not explained as well as characterised ? Because the 
sequence of these states is equally inexplicable and 
ultimate. Why is the sensation of burning followed 
by the emqtion of dread ; why the emotion of dread 
by thb image of means of avoiding burning ; why the 
image of these means by the perception of muscular 
motion away from the fire? No answer can be given 
beyond the fact that it is so. If we said that this 
sequence was a case of final causation, of a desire of 
self-preservation, or of avoiding pain and procuring 
[deasiire, of motives determining volition, or of voli- 
tion simply, we should only have characterised the 
sequence of states of consciousness, not explained it. 
These se(|ucnce.s of states of consciousness are in- 
stances of final cau.sation, just as the corresponding 
se(|ucnees of jdiysical movements arc instances of 
efficient causation; both terms sum up and charac- 
terise their phenomena, but do not explain them. It 
is imj)o.s8ible to understand how efficient causation 
produces final ; it would be equally impossible to 
tinderstand how final could produce efficient; and 
if it is impossible to understand how one physical 
. movement causes another, it would be equally im- 
possible to understand how one state of conscious- 
ness could cause another. Sequences are all which 
in either case, or between the two series them^lves, 
we can arrive at. But while there is evidmice to 
show that nerve movements are causes of states of 
consciousness, there b none, it is here maintained, 




to show that states of consciousness are causes of 
nerve oaovements. Our greater familiarity with the 
sequences of consciousness, our habitual arrangement DopmiMMeot 
of them in systems of teleology or final causation, oBn«rv« 
must not blind us to the fact, that of causation itself " 


^e know no^ more when it is final, than we do when 
it is efiicient. 


7. If it is said, that it is at least wonderful that 
physical movements should connect themselves into 
sequences and systems of sequences in such a way as 
to give rise to telcologic systems of conscious states, 
'without any aid or guidance from these conscious 
stages in so connecting themselves ; — it is very won- 
derful, it may be replied, but not more so than 
analogy would lead us to expect, in a case where 
consciousness has been superinduced on an organised 
body so complex as that of rasin and of the higher 
animals ; seeing that a similar tcleologic system is 
observable in aU organised matter, and especially in 
the vegetable kingdom. That pleasure should be 
connected with what is favourable to the health and 


growth of the organism, and pain with what is the 
reverse, are facta which arc agreable to the analogy 
between living bodies and living bodies which arc 
sentient and conscious. -The addition of conscious- 


ness to living bodies, and in greater complexity in 
proportion to the complexity of, their organisation, 
affords no ground for supposing that consciousness 
has a causality of its own, or reacts upon the or- 
ganism in which it appears. Had pain been con- 
necte4 with what was favourable to the health and 
growth of the organism, and pleasure with what was 
the reverse, sentient beings would have been bom 
to misery, and our teleologic systems would ]iave 
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to have aimed, as before, at health and growth ;«but 
Depmdemieof we should have been without means of giving" any 
on nerve ' efficacy to our desires of pleasure, for the more ac- 
movement. powerful we became the more miserable we 

should be ; happiness would be a constantly receding 
vision, we should be always losing some even of its 
broken fragments, instead of, as now, hailing with 
hope its complete advent. Where in that case would 
have been the theory that states of consciousness con- 
tribute as causes to the j)roduction either of nerve 
movements or of each other? (See the adtnirable 
Chapter on Pleasures and Pains, and the connection 
of their phenomena with the general doctrine of 
Evolution, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Psychology, §§ 122-128, edit. 1869.) 

8. Tlie analysis of voluntar}' redintegration leads 
us to the same conclusion, when we approach the 
question from the side of the moment of choice or 
decision itself, .lust as the series of motives can be 
analysed into representations, and shown to depend 
on nerve movements, and the scries of consequences 
the same, so also can the moment of will, which 
stands between these series, be rcfeired to modes of 
action in the nerve movements which support the 
series of motives. The phenomenon of consciousness 
called Willing, or the exercise of volition, is the 
change of effort for a purpose (which is volition) into 
the purpose felt without effort, and consequently no 
longer as purposed but as attained. The moment of 
Willing is the moment of change, of sequence, occupy- 
ing no duration of time by itself, but only as de- 
fined by its two moments, a quo and ad quern. Two 
or rqorc conflicting representations contain the effort; 
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and ih« conflict of representations depends on the 
conflict of nerve movements. The victory of one of 
thes^ merve movements over the others is the deci- nepwlwMot 
sion of the conflict, and the cause of one represents- 
tion remaining in consciousness without the sense of 
efibrt. The will is the decision, expressed in terms 
of consciousness ; and when the represfuitation which 
we call the True Ego, or which possesses the most 
permanent interest, is the one which is thus victori- 
ous, we say that the •will is victorious, identifying our 
will with our interests; when the opposing representa- 
tion is victorious, we sity, identifying as before, that 
the* will has siiccumbed. This use of language, which 
is incorrect because, in volition, it is always the will 
which is victorious, is the cause of a great part of the 
intricacies in which ethical qiiestions are entangled. 

Every decision in voluntary redintegration is an ex- 
ercise of volition, whether it is a decision which is 
pleasant, wise, praiseworthy, or the reverse. The 
criminal wbo mounts the scaffold exercises volition 
in his movements ; he chooses to mount rather than 
to permit himself to be, dragged by the main force of 
the executioner; yet we do not say that ho goes will- 
ingly; he yields to representations which make it 
more desirable to him to mount of himself. In ex- 
amining volition, therefore, we must take the word 
in its widest which is also its correct sense, the de- 
cision between conflicting representations abstracting 
from the nature of them ; for this sense clearly in- 
cludes the narrower sense within it; and all cases of 
volition for a purpose which is pleasureable, intcrest- 
ing, or praiseworthy, all cases, for instance, of a 
morally good will, are special cases included under 
volition in the abstract. 
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9. The moment of choice or decision between re- 
presentations is exhaustively described by the analysis 
which has been offered of the course of nerve^move- 
ments in conflict. There is no feature in it which 
does not find a corresponding feature in the conflict 
of nerve movements to which it may be referred. 
Of course it is not professed that the movements, 
ns they are here described, are the actual ones, but 
that, from the very generality of their description, 
such movements must be considered possible. That 
choice requires two representations, is accounted for 
by the supposition of two nerve movements, reactive 
and retentive. That it includes a sense of effort 
is accounted for by the conflict between these nerve 
movements; the vividness of the sense of effort by 
the intensity of ne}u*ly equal energies in the nerve 
movements ; the balance and oscillation in choice by 
similarly named circumstances in the nerve move- 
ments ; the final victory of one representation by the 
final victory of one nerve movement ; the ceasing or 
lessening of the sense of effort by the ceasing or 
lessening of energy in one 0/ the two nerve move- 
ments. There seems to be no point in all the pro- 
cess, when we combine it with the analysis of the 
content, where a state of consciousness, or an un- 
known cause not included in nerve movement, either 
can or need be 8upi)osed to take the initiative, or 
step in to determine a change in the series of repre- 
sentations. Between the two hypotheses, that of 
nerve movements is the simplest, and they are also 
at least known to be a vera causa. The state or 
moment of consciousness called Willing, or exercis- 
ing volition, is according to this view an effect of 
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nerve movements, and not a source of causation, booki, 
either original or derived. CbJ^ 

I a If this view is accepted, it will at least fur- Daplitemvf 
nish us with an explanation, that is, a further ana- 
lysis, or an analysis pushed one step farther back, 
of the phenomena of redintegration. If however we 
hold to the view that pain and pleasure, or representa- 
tions generally, are causes of subsequent states of con- 
sciousness and of subsequent nerve movements, this, 
though it were true, would be no exphmation, no 
further step in analysis. We know from the first 
that man, as a whole nnanalysed, is determined by 
pain and pleasure in voluntary redintegration. This 
is the general description of the phenomenon to be 
explained or analysed. Now the theory which makes 
perception of pain or pleasure a cause of representa- 
tion, and representation a cause of movement, which 
are final causes become efficient, merely gives us 
back again, in separate pieces, the same phenomenon 
of determination by fihal causes which is familiar to 
us in human action before analysis. And the same 
may be said of the theories which would explain the 
phenomena by referring them to unknown agents, 
a Soul or an Ego, acting in and through the pheno- 
mena in question. So far as these arc really unknown 
agents they are no explanation; and so far as they 
are known, they are merely the phenomena to be 
accounted for over again. Do I 'then deny the ex- 
istence of a Soul? By no means ; the sdul is not 
indeed the cause of the phenomena of states of con- 
sciouijness ; it is those phenomena themselves. 

1 1 . When therefore language is used which speaks 
of a state of consciousness as a cause, it must be 
understood to include the nerve state or nerve i^ove- 
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Ch 111# 

-I— * are exactly parallel and correspondent, the {diystcal 
nepJimoeof serics being the causa existendi, or efficient \;’ati8e, 
on nerve ot the conscious scnes in all its minuteness of divi- 
Sion, and the conscious series being the causa cog- 
iioscendi, or evidence, of the physical series with 
equal minuteness. And, of each pair of correspond- 
ing states, the efficient cause or nerve state is always 
previous in time to its evidence, the conscious state ; 
a circumstance in which this correspondence differs 
from that between the objective and subjective as- 
pects of ])henomena, which aspects are simultaneous ; 
every state of consciousness corresponding to its pre- 
viously existing efficient cause, the supporting nerve 
state or nerve movement, and to its simultaneously 
existing objective aspect, the object which it perceives 
or represents. The subjective aspect of an object 
when analysed wa.s called in “ Time and Space” § 60 
the formal cause, or causa essendi, of that object, 
which analy.sis is expressed by its Definition. Final 
causes belong entirely to the conscious series, and 
consist in correspondences between different states 
of consciousness. The existence and the gradual 
elaboration of such corresjxmdences, as those be- 
tween means and ends, purposes and attainments, 
e.xpectations and fulfilments, provisions and applica- 
tions, evidence and inference, merit and reward, guilt 
and punishment, sin and sorrow, virtue and happi- 
ness, thes'e and such as these constitute the world 
we live in a reasonable world, being the evidence of 
its physical constitution. It is therefore a misleading 
half truth to say, that there are nowhere found final 
causes in nature, without adding that they are found 
everywhere in the evidences of nature, where alone, 
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from tlieir definition, it is possible to find them. Na- Book i. 

tare and consciousness are not two separate things, ~ 

but one is the evidence of the other ; and therefore D«pw£im of 

it is the same thing to say with Aristotle, “As the obb«v* 

mind acts with design, so also does nature,” and to 
say conversely, “As nature acts with design, so also 
does the mind for that which is the cause of mind 
is one part of nature, and interdependent on all other 
parts of it. 

12 . We are now in a position to comprehend 
clearly the phenomenon known os free will, or more 
philosophically self-determination, and that pheno- 
meifon which is its consequent, moral responsibility. 

Final causes are images or feelings represented as 
desirable, and the terms have meaning only as words 
of consciousness, or as describing objects in their 
subjective aspect. Their efficiency or motive power 
consists in the rej)rescntod j)leasure, of whatever 
kind, which they contain. 1'hese images supported 
by nerve movements are comj>ared in consciousness, 
and the conflict of the nerve movements supports 
their comj)arison in consciousness ; and the sam(5 
organ, which nnth its nerve movements redintegrates 
and comiiare.s them, also in the same process decides 
between them. The same organ, the same process, 
the same series of representations, are in play ; in 
other words, the organ which is conscious detfirmines 
the course of fts own representations, by movements 
which are themselves a part of the course. This 
same organ is also the seat of self-consciousness, 
which is the reflection that conscious states belong 
to one and the same series, and thus binds them all 
up into one and the same personal identity. Whether 
th^fore the trains of redintegration are of a d|rect 
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’ of self-determination on the part of the whole Ijdit 
Deplidmee of of consciousncss in which they are contained,' sup- 
**OTi^^*** j)orted by the nerve movements of its organ. The 
movement of sclf-dctcrmination, or of the will de- 

termining itself, is nothing else than reflection or 
self-consciousness accompanying or supervening on 
a [)rocess of direct self-determination in the same 
organ. 

13. The sense of moral responsibility is a par- 
ticular case of reflective perception of self-determi- 
nation. The distinguishing feature in this reflection 
is, that wc knoAv, at the moment of choice, that'the 
pleasure which is now preponderant (being as it is 
the evidence of a preponderating nerve movement) 
may a))pear not preponderant to our own future and 
better judgment; and tlius the moment of choice 
contains also in itself the moment of responsibility, 
that is, of being liable to correction on review. This 
review again is performed in the same organ, and 
with redintegration of the former nerve movements 
and their states of consciousness; in other words, 
■we review our own acts ; and it is accompanied by 
praise or blame of oiir former determination. We 
praise or blame ourselves for having been or not 
having been impressed ■with the stronger desire from 
what we now perceive as the greater or nobler plea- 
sure. We do not blame or praise ourselves because 
we were free to be and were, but solely because we 
actually were, determined in such and such a way. 
The consideration of freedom to will or choose does 
not come in until we reason about our own once 
}>as8cd judgment of approval or disapproval, when 
we ask ourselves why wc approved or disapproved 
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'a particular act. We then apply a logic which hi- bookl 
tbil]^ cases offer to us, namely, the lo^c of blaming 
or praising external actions of men, our judgments De{im<iMa««t 
of which are governed by the consideration of their “SinSm" 
freedom from physical compulsion, or the reverse. 

But,* applying this logic, we then often proceed by 
a false analogy to argue, that the self-determined 
immanent act of choice must have been free, or as 
it may perhaps be expressed, the better to hide from 
ourselves the defective analogy, essentially free, in 
order to be liable to a judgment of praise or blame. 

The freedom which we are justified in inferring from 
thiST analogy, the freedom which we truly have in the 
actions which we praise or blame, is the freedom 
of the representative redintegration from new pre- 
sentations, the circumstance that it is only a series 
of representations, performed by the organs of the 
third group, which we judge. For it is freedom 
from external compulsion, in the case argued from, 
to which is analogous the freedom of redintegration 
from nev* presentations, in the case argued to. No- 
thing in the first case is affirmed as to the inner 
mechanism of the man’s transcunt actions ; and no- 
thing can be inferred from its analogy, in the second 
case, as to the inner mechanism of self-determination 
in the inunanent actions of redintegration. 

14. Moral approval or disapproval and responsi- 
bility to conscience are phenomena attaching insepa- 
rably to self-determination, and we can no more 
escape from the one than from the other. We arc 
our own determinants and our own judges, and the 
condemnation or acquittal which we pronounce is 
our own. Again, the judgment is a redity as much 
as the act which it judges, and, as being more, en- 
voi. I. pp 
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lightened by experience, has presumably greater 
truth. And against such a judgment, whether csf 
DcpendoiMof praise or blame, it is impossible to set up tlie' plea, 

oAiierro that the nerve movements follow and combat each 

moyemoiit* , - - 

other by natural fixed laws, which we did not make 
and cannot alter, and that in this way we are under 
compulsion, for it is these same nerve movements, 
in the same organ, and under the same laws, which 
now pronounce the judgment against which we would 
appeal ; that is, which support those very states of 
consciousness which we call condemnation or acquit- 
tal. Necessity can no more be pleaded against the 
censure or punishments of conscience, than the e|ime 
necessity against the judgments or punishments of 
law. 

15. Approval or disapproval of past volitions is 
a judgment of the comparative character of states of 
consciousness, the scries of which is a self-determined 
redintegration. Moral approval or disapproval of 
them is judgment of their comparative character in 
res|)ect to tlic moral sense. And although it is re- 
quisiti! to both kinds of judgment that the objects 
of them should be self-determined series of states of 
consciousness, and although in such cases of self-de- 
termined action there may always be a sense of free- 
dom, which consists in the perception of the balance 
of motives without knowing its issue, yet neither this 
sense of freedom, nor a supposed fact of freedom be- 
hind it, other tlian the fact of self-determmation, is 
any part of the ground for passing judgments of ap- 
proval or disapproval. The character of the con- 
scious states themselves, not the character of the 
mechanism which moves them, is the object of all 
judgments of praise or blame, and of moral judg- 
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ments among them. Neither in fact, therefore, nor book i. 
in logic.is there an escape from the tribunal of con- ~ 

scieno^*when conceived as a mode of voluntary red* napw&Mttf 
integration supported by nerve movements. There <miMm 
are not two orders of phenomena, acting and react- ®®^***‘ 
ing on each other, or having the phenomena of the 
one alternating in one series with those of the other ; 
nerve movements causing feelings, and these in turn 
causing nerve movements ; but there is one order 
only, of nerve movements evidenced by states of con- 
sciousness; and these are at one time preferences, 
at another judgments on those preferences, both sup- 
ported by the same series of nerve movements. The 
nerve movements make us choose; they also make 
us judge our choice ; a phenomenon o^conscioustiess 
equally real, and, it may be added, equally real with 
the nerve movements themselves. 

i6. The sense of freedom, as known to us by 
the reflective perception of self-determination, is the 
perception of the fact that we arc self-determined, 
without the perception of the issue of the self-de- 
termination. Such is the analysis of what we per- 
ceive in perceiving that we are free, the analysis of 
the sense of freedom or of freedom itself. This 
brings us back to the moment indicated in § 2 as 
the moment of distinction between accomplished fact 
and practical action, the moment which is the turn- 
ing point of ethical problems, tt is the moment 
which is the junction, or the separation, of what is 
necessary and what is contmgent in action. Ne- 
^ cesinty ^d contingence are terms which have mean- 
ing only subjectively; they refer to our knowledge 
foots. Therefore, once in the moment of choice 
we know only the past and not the future, not (^e 
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issue of the choice, no action that lies in choice is 
necessary. It cannot be known to be determined 
this way or that by particular causes, becauM the 
determining causes act only through the moment of 
choice, and the choice itself is the determination of 
the issue. The causes which determine it are nerve 
movements, the respective force of which is known 
only by the issue of their conflict. The physical 
laws of movement themselves thus produce, or evolve 
out of themselves, in supporting the phenomena of 
consciousness, the distinction between the necessary 
and the contingent, and place the limit between 
them at the point or moment of conscious action^ the 
point or moment which separates the past from the 
future. 

§ 58. 1. There is a class of questions stiU remain- 
ing to complete the present branch of our enquiry, 
the questions relating to the physiological distribu- 
tion of functions within the cerebral hemispheres, 
which have been already distinguished as the organ 
of immanent processes of redintegration of pure re- 
presentations and of the emotions pervading them. 
Two orders of questions were distinguished in § 51, 
as of special interest to metaphysic, those relating to 
the nature of nerve movements, imd those relatmg to 
the assignment of organs to distinct functions in con- 
sciousness. Questions of the first of these two orders, 
in respect of the cerebral hemispheres, have already 
been included, so far as our knowledge reached, in 
the analysis of the processes of redintegration spon- 
taneous tmd voluntary. It remains to see yhether 
juiy probable hypothesis is afibrded by the results of 
that analysis, in regard to question of the Bec<md 
or^er. In other words, Does the analysis of iunc- 
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tions and processes in llie cerebral hemisfdieres sug* 
gest^nji hypothesis, and what, as to distinct portions 
of the* organ being the seats of separate iunctions and 

processes ? ombnin. 

2. It is natural to suppose, in the first place, 
that a difference in function implies a difference in 
]x>sition of the organ appropriated to it, ^ince the 
difference of function depends on a difference of nerve 
movements, and those nerve movements which are 
most fitted mutual action and reaction would, by 
frequency of repetition, tend to consolidate or group 
themselves together, and take gradually exclusive 
possession of the i>ort.ion of nerve substance in which 
they arise ; especially if we remember that such nkove- 
ments are only performed on condition of waste and 
iH'paration, by a new growth of nerve sid>8tanco in 
'place of the old. Increasing organisation seems on 
this ground to involve increasingly minute separa- 
tion of parts locally in the organism. And this 
tendency would be probable independently of an ori- 
ginal conformation of organs in the same direction ; 
which conformation might, on the contrary, be itself 
in turn regarded as the result, hereditarily trans- 
mitted, of a previous action of such tendencies. At 
any rate, our hypothesis of location of organs must 
be based upon differences of function and process, 
since there is no original conformation which we can 
assume as a starting point, or known as contributing 
to determine differen<MJS in function and process. 

3. The movements of representation of images 
receivqfl from below, and those which we must sup- 
pose ori^nal to the cerebral hemispheres themselves, 
on the meeting and stimulation of ^e latter by the 
former, combine into total movements which pro- 
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duce or support the states of consciousness known 
as emotions and images or frameworks of .emotion, 
emotion and framework being two elements *6f each 
of the conscious states. Volition in reasoning and 
volition in choice, which ends in passion, are cases 
of the same process, conflict of nerve movements, 
difterent from each other only as they are displayed 
in cases where either the emotional or the repre- 
sentational element predominates over the other. No 
state of consciousness however is exclusively emo- 
tional or exclusively representational; and therefore 
no state is exclusively one of passion, or exclusively 
one f)f n'asoii. The combination of the moveAents 
from the two sources, from the cerebrum and from 
the organs of the first and second groups, is an uni- 
versal fact, issuing in every instance in states of con- 
sciousness which combine bofh the elements, emotion 
and imagery. 

4. Jlut although there is this fusion between the 
two kinds of movement and betAveen their products 
in consciousness, it does not follow that they are 
ahvays mi.vcd in the same proportion. It has been 
shown on the contrary, that either element may pre- 
dominate to all but the exclusion of the other; and 
this in cases both of spontaneous and voluntary red- 
integration, au<l of both strong and feeble volition. 
So that no sooner is the fusion effected, in the cere- 
bral processes, than a new dispersion and distinction 
of processes and their conscious states appem’s to 
begin. 

5. If we look at the specific content of Jhe dif- 
ferent states in redintegration, there is a similar vari- 
ability between their two elements. The question 
mq^t have occurred to every one, during the analysis 
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in Chapter iL, once the emotions are declared not 
capable, of analysis into represented sensations, what 
is th*e« cause determining the combination of such 
and such an emotion with such and such a frame- tiMoMMiiran. 
work? Why, for instance, should the emotion of love 
be attached to the image of a person feeling fondness, 
or that of hate to the image of a person feeling aver- 
sion, towards the Subject of those emotions? Granted 
that there are emotions of these kinds naturally pro- 
duced by the play of cerebral movements, why should 
this particular emotion be attached to this particular 
image? The psychological hypothesis, arguesd against 
in § 14, was, that represented sensations combined 
of themselves into emotions, by a kind of,chcmistry 
of con&eiousness ; but the present Chapter has, 1 
think, shown the concejrtion on which this hypothesis 
originally rested to be untenable, tlui conception that 
states of consciousness as such act and react, and arc 
reciprocally causes and effects of each other. Never- 
theless it might still be maintained by psychologists 
that the movements supporting sensations become, 
when continued, movements supjwrt-ing emotions, 
without requiring the cooperation of new movements, 
the consciousness in which is emotional originally; 
and thus their theory would account, supposing their 
analysis correct, for the connection of such and such 
sensations with such and such emotions. But if we 
reject the psychological theory,* we are still in want 
of a theory of this connection ; the question still re- 
mains, What is the cause of each particular combi- 
nation between represented sensations and emotions? 

The complete answer could only be given by follow- 
ing up the processes of spontaneous and voluntary 
redintegration, not only in a single life but through 
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‘ of indetermination in the relations between emotion 
Diitinrtion and imagery, which is, for the present at least, far 
iheMrtta^ beyond the reach of profitable speculation. Never- 
theless, if a conjecture is admissible, I would suggest 
that, since it most be owing to some correspondence, 
or some similarity, b(!twec*n the nerve movements 
supporting the image and emotion which combine, 
it will most probably be a correspondence or simi- 
larity in that featurti of the two movements which 
sui)})orts the specific pleasure or 8i)ecific pain of each. 
Apart however from such conjectures, the mode in 
which the answer to the question b to be sought 
consists in ap})lying the analysis of redintegration 
historically; though the starting j)oint, the original 
constitution, determining the combination of move- 
ments, may perhaps never be dbeovered. If this 
view is correct, and if it is the fact that the present 
combinations of emotions and images are the result 
of redintegrations, v>c must infer that the sjiecific 
emotions and specific images are so far free and in- 
de}»endent of each other originally, as to be capable 
of the most variable combinations. 

6. Wc need hardly however have recourse to this 
consideration in order merely to show the fact of the 
variable combination of emotion and imagery. No 
two jHirsons are precisely alike in thb respect, and 
the differences are sometimes enormous, as between 
persons of different countries, degrees of civilisation, 
and times of life. The same person differs from him- 
self not only in fluctuating copibinations from ^y to 
day, but in habitual combinations at different ages. 
The moral training of character, so &r as it consbts 
of iimaiauent processes, that is, in its aims, its results. 
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and a great part of its means, is nothing but a modi* 
ficadon of the relations between imagery and emo* ~ 
tion.' «4jid all these changes must have been wrought, 
as we see that they are wrought where they fall uwowOiiwn. 
under observation, in and through processes of red- 
integration. 

7 . The variable character of the combinations of 
emotion and imagery is therefore indisputable, and 
the general kinds of combinations into which they 
fall, and under which they group themselves, in pro- 
cesses of redintegration, are no less evident, although 
we are unable to trace the historical steps in^ their 
defelopment ; these groups being on the one hand 
those groups of emotions distinguished in Chapter ii., 
and on the other the groups of intellectual concep- 
tions constituting the several physical sciences, which 
are not within the purpose of this work. 'J'he func- 
tions or oiarations, which have led and continue to 
lead up to the formation of these and similiift groups, 
are those which have been distinguished and ana- 
lysed iu die present Chapter ; and these fall under 
the two most general heads of redintegrations* in 
which emotion, and redintegrations in which imagery, 
predominates, while they include ojierations in which 
now one now the other element is all but entirely 
excluded. Comparing these processes with those re- • 
suits, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
redintegrations, by which these results have been 
graduaUy attained, must have included, os a very 
important feature, processes of grouping together the 
movejnents supporting emotion, eliminating some of 
those supporting imagery, and vice versa. But the 
grouping together of movements, if repeated fre- 
quently in a modifiable organism, can only be^ima- 
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gined to result in a localisttion of the combined 
movements in appropriated portions of it. .^d4he 
sole circumstance of movements frequently made in 
combination, to the exclusion of others, tends to make 
the parts of the organism in which they take place 
an organic whole, even though these parts are sepa* 
rated from each other by portions of the organism 
devoted to other movements. 

8 . We have then three considerations to guide us 

to our hypothesis ; first, that the separation of emo- 
tion and imagery is never complete; second, that the 
processes which end by becoming localised separately 
must be those which are distinguished as reasoidng 
and passion ; third, that these processes must com- 
mence, and coasist throughout their course, in a 
certain partial separation between movements which 
support respectively emotions and images. Conse- 
quently the process of separation does not consist 
simply in localising images in one place and emotions 
in another, but in a separation of some of the ele- 
ments which comjiose a fused state of consciousness 
consisting of emotion and image together. It is a 
separation of more elementary parts than those which 
are designated as emotion and image ; for the Images 
themselves consist of represented sensations, which 
have pleasure or pain attached to them as sensations; 
which represented sensations are pervaded, first by 
the direct emotions, secondly by the reflective ; and 
on the other hand, the reflective emotions, as well 
as the direct, are always embodied in some image, 
though it may be vague and indistinct. , 

9 . The only more elementary parts than image 
and emotion themselves, in a compound state which 
mayjbe designated either as an image or as an emo- 
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tioDy are those elements of all consciousness which 
h«re been distinguished in ^ Time and Space” as the ~ 
formal and material elements ; namely, time and 
space the formal, and feeling the material element, unawtona. 
Accordingly, these elements it is which determine 
the processes in question, which must be conceived 
as processes which abstract more or less, but never 
entirely, from one or from the other of these ele- 
ments. Redintegrations which turn on the formal 
element, or in which the time and space relations 
of the object in view arc the motive interest, are 
processes of reasoning, or judgment; those which 
tifon on the material element arc processes of passion 
or choice; and between the extremes of these two 
modes of redintegration there will naturally arise an 
intermediate mode, in which the two .elements com- 
bined in equal proportion are the motives of the 
process. The formal and material elements, which 
in presentative perception are so inextricably bound 
up together, thus become in redintegration of pure 
representations, which is the final and completing pro- 
cess of consciousness, developed and distinguished ; 
the whole consciousness more specialised, and yet 
more organised, as it becomes more complex ; and 
at the same time its unity of nature, its unity of 
principle of development, preserved from first to last. 

10. Assuming in the next place, that the separate 
processes supporting separate modes of consciousness 
tend to a separate localisation, we shall be inclined 
to localise separately the phenomena or states of con- 
scioqsness which are the accompaniments and results 
of the three processes of redintegration now distin- 
guished. As accompaniments of the processes, or 
as the {accesses themselves described in ter|ns of 
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consciousness, these may be called the speculative, 
the contemplative, the affective, modes of redinj^gsa* 
tion ; of which the contemplative is the intermediate, 
the combination of form and matter in equal pro- 
portions. Described as results, or, in other words, 
as states and not processes of consciousness, they are, 
first, systems of images bound together by Corre- 
spondences of their time and space relations ; theories 
and explanations of cause and effect, suitability, or 
final causes; calculations, measurements, analyses, 
syntheses; everything, in short, which constitutes 
what is called the purely intellectual world ; and 
these are the objects or results of the speculative 
mode of redintegration. Tho.se of the contemplative 
mode are those emotions and their objects which 
contain form ^d matter in equal proportion or equal 
strength of interest ; which arc, according to the ana- 
lysis in Chapter ii., the moral sense, the {esthetic and 
poetic emotions, and religion. Those of the affective 
mode are the emotions and passion.s themselves, with 
their objects and frameworks, felt, chosen, and de- 
sired} rather than analysed, reasoned, and judged. 

II. The three modes of redintegration, and the 
three groups of objects or states of consciousness 
belonging to them, may be considered as forming a 
scries, in the several stages of >vhich the proportion 
of the formal element increases as that of the material 
diminishes, and diminishes as that increases ; and the 
same is true of the material element. Referring the 
series to the cerebrum, we shall be most nearly in ac- 
cordance with the commonly received opinion, ij^ich 
in the main is likely to be true (see Dr. Maudsley’a 
work before quoted, page 107), if we consider the 
anterior portions of the cerebrum to be devoted to 
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the speculative functions and their objects, the pos* 
terior to the affective, and the intermediate to the — * 
contemplative. Accordingly, we may place the most 
abstract images and reasonings, such as the mathe- 
matical, at the anterior extremity, the most abstract 
emotions and passions at the posterior; while the 
contemplative emotions will occupy the middle por- 
tion. Farther than this there seems no ground at 
present to venture, by attempting, for instance, to 
assign portions of the cerebral surface to particular 
emotions or particular images ; although it may be 
true that the point at which we now stop is not 
ddhtined to be the final limit of science in this direc- 
tion. 


Note refkuued to at § 53. 6. 

ThoTO is a singular rin iimsUnco in drcaniH» which may be paral- 
leled with the phonomeiion of sooing' things upright though the 
image of them is tlnowii iiivcjrtcd on tht» retina. There is an ac- 
count of .> dream given by M. Alfred Maury in his work Lo Som- 
meil et les Reves, p. 133, which I will quoU^ at Icngtli. “ Mais 
un fait plus concluant pour la rapiditc du songc, un fait qui <5tablit 
a mes yeux qu’il sulfit d*un instant pour fairo un rove i'ltcndu, est 
le suivant : J’etais un j)ou indispose, et me trouvais couc,h6 dans 
ma chambre, ayant ma mere h mon chevot. Jo reve do la Torreur ; 
j’assiste k des Bc^nes de massacre, Jo compurais devant le tribunal 
rovolutionnaire, je vois Kol>espierro, Marat, Fou({uier‘Tinvillo, touted 
Ics plus vilaines* figures dc cette (-imkiuo terrible ; je discuito avoc 
eux ; enfin, apres bien des ev^nements que jo no me rajqielle qu*im- 
parfaitement, je suis jugi^ condanin^ k mort, conduit on charreite, 
an milieu d'un concours inunenso, sur la place dc la Revolution ; 
jo monte but IV^chafaud ; rexecuteur mo lie sur la planche fatale, 
il la fbit basculer,«le couperet tombe; je sens ma t^te se s^parer 
de mon tronc ; je m’ihreille en proie a la plus vive angoisse, et je 
me sens am le cou la fl5che de mon lit qui s'^tait subitement 
d6tach4e, et etait tombee sur mes vertebres coryicales, k Ijp fa/^n 
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du couteau d*une gaillotine. Cela avait eu lieu k rinstant, aiiud 
que ma mhre le conflnua, ct cependant c’^tait cette seiiBation^ex- 
t^me quo j*avais priae, cornme dans lo cas cit4 plus haul, polir point 
du depart d’un reve oh tant do fails s*^taioni succ^d^. Au moment 
oil j’avais frapp^), lo souTonir do la redoutable machine, dont la 
S^che do mon lit reprosentait si bien reflet, avait ^veillci toutes 
les images d*une epoque dont la guillotine a ot^ le symbole.” M. 
^aury cites this instance chiefly b) show the extreme rapidity of 
dreams. But must wo not also conclude from it, that dreams, 
when suggested by external agency, and referred to past^time, are 
suggested in inverted order of time, which is corrected and changed 
into the real order of history by a process harmonising them with 
the order of events in actual life? Just as wo judge of the top 
and iKittom of a visihle image by associating it with sensations of 
touch, and as we aminge the events of ancient history in real hiS” 
torical order, though we reason back to them, retracing that order, 
from events whicli have been their eflts^ts, so in dreams we see the 
evciiits in real historical order though they arc^ suggested to us suc- 
cessively in that order precisely reversed. The image of death by 
the guillotine w'as the last tiling in tlie apfMirent order of the dream ; 
the mov(‘ments supporting that image were the first things in the 
real order of suggestion. And we can hardly suppose, as M. Mauiy 
might seem to do from liis concluding w’ords, that the image of 
the guillotine called up the image of the Revolution generally, and 
that then this image developed itself into a special story or se- 
quonee of events, bf^cause, in the first place, the dream did not 
appear to begin but to end with the guillotine, and, in the second 
place, liocauso this would give no reason for the person guillotined 
being the divamer himself; the general image of the Revolution 
might just as well end wdili the execution of any one else, or 
without an execution at all. It seems that we must either sup- 
pose an inverse order of suggestion, or suppose what is at least 
unlikely, first, that tlie image of the guillotine should have imme- 
diately suggested the image of the Revolution generally ox of pro- 
minent scenes in it, and secondly, that the stoiy into which this 
image developed itself should have ended with the execution of 
the spectator himself. ^ 
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COMBINATION OF FEELINGS AND FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 


Fiirwahr ! es i»i Homunculus. 

Qoethe. 

§59. I. The statical analysis of feelings has been 
completed in Chapter ii., and their dynamical ana- 
lysLs, the analysis of redintegration, in Chapter iii. 
But thr* most difficult and complicated part of our 
task remains still before us, the antdysis and classi* 
hcation of Character. Character may be defined, at 
least provisionally, as that combination of feelings 
and emotions, and that mode of redintegration 'of 
emotions and their framevrorks, which together are 
dominant or pre|)ondcrant in any individual person. 
The first question is this, What feelings and emo- 
tions are found usually in combination, or, What are 
the affinities of feelings? The second, What modes 
of re^tegration are found usually in combination 
with each of those groups of feelings which are con- 
nected by affinity? The answer to both these ques- 
tions together b the answer to the question. What 
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are the chief kinds or classes of character. The pro- 
blem consists, therefore, in combining the two |na- , 
lyses, statical and dynamical; and the result vill be 
an analysis and a classification of individuals, of men 
as complete wholes; an analysis, because the cha- 
racter will be analysed into its favourite modes of 
working, and its favourite kinds of feeling; and a 
classification, because all kinds of characters will be 
grouped together under several heads, accefrding to 
these affinities and modes. Thi% double analysis and 
classification will complete the First Book, the ana- 
lytical part, of the whole enquiry. 

2 . The character of any individual consists, strietly 
speaking, in the kind of his favourite representations 
and his favourite modes of redintegrating them. Of 
the three jiortions of the nervous organism, distin- 
guished in § 52, supporting severally presentations, 
mixed rej)resentations, and pure representations, cha- 
racter attaches primarily and immediately to the last 
alone ; for it is in these representations only that self- 
conseiou-sness arises; and therefore it is the organ of 
tliese representations only which supports the cha- 
racter of the self-conscious individual. Sever the 
connection between this organ and the organs of 
sense and motion below it, and then, although these 
lower organs might continue to have sensations and 
mixed representations, and to produce movements 
and sounds, their perceptions would no longer be 
kno\\'n as perceptions of, their movements would no 
longer be dependent as effects upon, the reflecting 
consciousness seated in the organ of pure representa- 
tion. When we enquire into character, we mean the 
character of the self-conscious individual; no other 
than this can be the object of Ethic. But in prac- 
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tice and in life, lids organ, its redintegrations, its Boosii. 
representations and emotions, its self-consciousness, — ' 
and’ its character, are not isolated from the other 
organs of the body; they are modified by and built *•*•*** •* 
up out of the perceptions and nervous influences 
coming firom these ; and these in their turn they 
modify and guide, in reaction upon the body and, 
through the muscles of the body, upon the extemid 
world, * We have then to hold fast this distinction, 
namely, the charaq|er itself as the s])ecial object of 
analysis, on the one hand, and on the other the 
causes influencing the formation, and the effects pro* 
dubed by the reaction, of the character. But these 
three things must first be distinguished with greater 
minuteness. 

3. First as to the character itself, and the repre* 
sentations and emotions constituting it. Few persons 
are aware of the enormous com})arative importance 
of the domain of pure representations. Not only do 
the emotions which arise in them colour the whole 
of life, a circumstance which has been long observed, 
but the far greater part of the world in which we 
habitually live consists of representations and re- 
presentations only. In consequence of our usual 
empirical method of thinking, we set down all re- 
presentations of physical objects to presentative per- 
ception, under the title of objects of sense or mate- 
rial objects, on the tacit assumption that they might 
become presentations if we were within sight or 
hearing of them, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
that {hey are material in their nature, though we 
have only their images in the mind. Metaphysically, 
however, every object is material, that is, contains 
feeling as well as form; and tiiis circumstanpe is 
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therefore not a distinction of any empirically sepa- 
rate class of objects. An object of representation 
does not become a presentation by being proved to 
exist; it remains a representation as completely as 
before; only if actually seen, i.e. verified by observa- 
tion, does it become a presentation, and then only to 
the actual observer, and only at the moment of ob- 
servation ; for him afterwards, and for others always, 
it remains a fact of representation. To briftg home 
to ourselves how important th%domain of pure re- 
presentation is, let us enumerate some of tlie groups 
of objects which form subdivisions of it. First, the 
conclusions and theories of the ])hysical sciences with 
res[)ect to the constitution of the visible and other-' 
wise sensible world, with all its various Forces, light, 
heat, sound, electricity, magnetism, gravity. These 
science? are perj>etually building and rebuilding, 
modifying and remotlifying, vast and complicated 
structures of pure representations, on the ground of 
the objects of presentation ; airy palaces of thought, 
communicating or interfused; towering, transparent 
domes, which fill the heavens of speculation from 
zenith to nadir. Next, the same imag(‘rj' may be em- 
ployed to describe* all those sciences, also of pure re- 
presentations, which relate to the works and thoughts 
of man, — systems of law, of government, of morals, 
of religion ; theories of man’s history, his diversities 
of race, his relations with beings of unseen worlds ; 
his infinite past and his infinite future ; the la'ws of 
life of the vegetable and animal worlds, their con- 
nection with laws of physic, their connection with 
laws of consciousness; all this constitutes a vast body 
of purely representative thought and feeling, which 
forms an increasing portion of the whole world of 
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consciousness which we inhabit, increasing in corre- BmhcI. 
spondeQce to our advance in education and in civili- 
sation • In law, for instance, what a vast body of wlurtk* 
representation is formed by the conceptions of llights **“*^***‘ 
and Duties, and their various kinds and subdivisions; 
and what a new character is given to an act, in itself 
trivial, by its being brought un<ler one of these^ 
subdmsions in representation. For instance, a man 
traces a few letters on a scrap of paper, — trivial act, 
object of presentatiiA ; but the scrap of paper is a 
cheque, the letters s[)ell another man’s name, — ob- 
jects of representation ; the trivial act is Forgery. 

In Ihe history of modern I'urojH* again, how im- 
mense h.aa been the influence of the tradition of Im- 
perialisin, of the idea of a single Kmperor ruling the 
whole inhabited world; in international law, of the 
Law of Nature and of Nations; in spiritual history, 
of a single Vicegerent of God and Head of the (Jliurch 
on earth; in industrial economy, of the belief that 
coined mettil will be received in exchange for other 
commodities by buyers and sellers, a belif'f which is 
the effect of habit accumulated for centuries, starting 
from convenience in particular transactions, fortified 
by perception of resulting benefit, and finally recog- 
nised by positive law. A small nucleus of presenta- 
tion is surrounded on all sides by an atrnoHf»here 
infinitely deep of representation, — such is this world 
of ours. We may see this still jdainer by consider- 
ing what happens when we read books t*f travel. We 
then obtain accounts of other countries, scenery, men 
and manners, which are to us representations; but 
these are not without effect upon our representations 
of the objects which immediately surround us; rather 
we see these objects in a new light, as it is called. 
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that is, our representations of them undergo a change, 
we estimate or interpret the characters of tho^ about 
us differently in consequence, we give a new, greater 
or less, importance to old- objects or events. 

4. Besides the facts just noticed, it is most im- 
portant to observe the effect of the emotional element 
pervading the representational or cognitive frame- 
work, as distinguished from that framework itself. 
It is to this emotional element that all the various 
theologically coloured theories df the origin and con- 
stitution of the universe, which have been thrown 
up at various epochs of speculation, and in various 
countries, such as, Gnosticism, Neo-platonism, Buddh- 
ism, Christian philosophies, Mohammedan philoso- 
phies, and so on, are to be traced in the last resort. 
This clement alone gives them their interest, this 
alone is the motive for imagining them. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, between the cognitive framework 
and its pervading emotion is the key to the true com- 
prehension and criticism of these theories. Hitherto 
they have been criticised almost exclusively mth re- 
spect to their cognitive framework, as if this was all 
that they contained ; it has not been perceived that 
they were all instances of practical and teleological 
reasoning as distinguished from speculative ; that is, 
of a kind of reasoning which finds its leverage, its 
willed or chosen rtXo;, in the emotion and not in the 
object of the emotion, and busies itself with these 
objects and their concatenation in theories only so 
far as they contain these emotions, and so far as 
their concatenation supplies a ground for believing 
in the permanence and intensification of the emo- 
tions which give them their interest. None oi these 
theories arise firom the pure desire of knowing; all 
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arise from the desire of proving some kind of emo> 
tion tq be the end and purpose of the cosmogony, ~ * 
the ^rmanent character which it b constituted to 
preserve and increase, as its result and crown. Rest 
of body and peace of mind, for instance, are the dXof ' 

of both Bridiminism and Buddhism; moral and intel- 
lectual perfection the rtkos of Greek and Alexandrian 
philosophy; peace and love the rikot of Christian phi- 
losophy. 

5. But the perception of emotion as the rihtf, the 
knowledge that their riKas was an emotion, was very 
imj^rfectly attained by any of these systems. Chris- 
tianity, as religion, alone attained even so far as this, 
namely, to fix upon an emotion. Love, as its rtXo;, 
without admixture of theorj'; but did not proceed 
to the further step of pointing out that this was 
an emotion and not a cognition. The Greek philo- 
sophies with which Christianity came into contact, 
and which finally succumbed before it, did not attain 
even to this. They one and all oj^sed vice and 
miseiy to knowledge, and represented knowledge as 
both the means of conquering or escaping vice and 
misery and the reward and result of that victory and 
escape. It is perfectly true that no emotion is with- 
out its framework, and consequently that all emo- 
tions are cognitive, capable of being taught, analysed, 
and arranged in systems. So far Plato’s doctrine 
that virtue is an iTiorrsfcs is true. But this applies 
equally to vices ; the lower -ridti as well as the higher 
have a cognitive side, and are capable of being taught, 
analysed, and arranged in systems. The reason why 
they are not so taught is, that the vudn which they 
consbt of have not the same interest as the higher 
itykA) of which virtue consists. The disdnetive park 
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of Chriptiaa writings, distinctive of them from Greek 
philosophies, is that they oppose the lower mot 
to knowledge but to the higher vdSti, an insigbtnvhich 
is due to Jesus of Nazareth. He fixed upon the 
one all conquering, all absorbing, eternally permanent 
emotion, love, and made that alone the End of Man. 
The increasing knowledge of the nature of man, 
which has been and is still being attained by man* 
kind, proves that this intuition was true. ]Ctan is in 
fact so constituted as he said. Now the early Chris- 
tians a<lded many theories to this fundamental fact ; 
they had not like him the insight, that if you take 
care of the emotion the framework will take care of 
itself. Apparently, then, and sjipcrficially the Chris- 
tian theories stood on a level with other philosophies ; 
but only apparently; for they retained the one dis- 
tinctive mark of their reXoj being love, an emotion, 
and not a mode of knowledge ; of opjx)sing lower 
emotions to this highest emotion, and not to any kind 
of intell(*ctunl insight. Uhis is the gist or meaning 
of the Christian attiiehmcnt (to the Person of Jesus 
Christ, the rea.son why th(> New Test.amcnt writers 
in8i.st upon faith in him, “ the man Christ Jesus,” as 
the distinguishing characteristic and essential trait of 
Christianity; as in the First Epistle of John iv. 15, 
“ ^Vho8ocve^ shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwclleth in him, and he in God,” and 16, 
“ God is love ; and he that dwellcth in love dwclleth 
in God, and God in him.” The reason is, that intel- 
lectual powers and processes had been distinguished 
from the rest which constituted the whole man, and 
had been classed as faculties of the person, and as 
means to attain his purposes; but the emotional 
pow^s and processes had not been so distingtushed 
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or classed, but remained undistinguishably mvolved 
in the ^rsonality ; or, in other words, were and con- ~ 
stituted die man himself as distinct from the faculties wlutiw 
which he possessed. To cleave to the Person was 
therefore to cleave to tlie emotions which charac- 
terised that person ; the personality and the emotion 
were for the early Christian writers the same thing, 
and opposed to the intcllectiinl abstractions of philo- 
sophy, TO OK, TO iV, Tctyu^ov, and so on. When they 
opposed a person, the Person of Chri.st, to these ab- 
stractions, the Christum writons wore really opposing 
an emotion, the emotion of love^ to th<‘m. 

6. This oontnuit between the two ways of con- 
ceiving the TtAOf is very plain when we compare the 
writings of the New Tes<aint‘?it with Giv(;k philo- 
sophy, as in Plato or Plolinu.s. Put it would lie 
interesting to observe, if ]K)s.siblo, the conflict be- 
tween the two views actually in process ; ■which might 
be done if we could find any writer jiropounding a 
theory in which he attempts to reconcile them. The 
condicc can plainly leave no trace of itself (for it was 
never conceived or criticised by the actors in it, or 
stated in such terms of second intention as we can 
now conceive and state it in) except in this way, 
namely, in a theory endeavouring to reconcile the 
two views ; for a man would not write except ho 
thought he could reconcihi ; either he must reconcile 
or be a disciple of one side only. Such a passage 
•I think may be found in the Pmmander of Hermes, 

L 19. x.T,X. ed. Parthey. Kai o mvtoV 

iKfikufitP tit TO TfoiouiTfOP uya^oPf 6 ayccT^aef to im 

TXuPtlt fgVTOt ffS/Att, OVTOt fiomi h TU VKOTU vXuPaf/bUfOt^ 

ttiffitiTSt v&oYfii* Ta ToS 0 uputov. Here is the opposi- 
tion between intellectual insight and the lower^w<^. 
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But now come the questions, How does ignorance 
condemn, and How does knowledge save? Ignpraace 
condemns because the body and its raft; have uncon- 
trolled sway. Knowledge saves by showing man His 
true nature. So far all is piure Gre^k philosophy. 
But now come the* further questions. Have not all 
men alike the same source of knowledge, wSf? and 
What determines one man and not another to attain 
this knowledge? Here come in the emotional requi- 
sites, i. 22, Toguymfieu auro; iyu 6 toSs to7( mo${ »e(i 
kyttdoit *eei xet^ugoTe xai iXs^fioin, to7( tvirt^tis BioStri. So 
that, while knowledge is still retained as the essen- 
tial condition of virtue and happiness, the condition 
of acquiring this knowledge is placed in the previous 
acquisition of moral and emotional virtues; a view 
which apparently involves an alternation between the 
two principles, of knowledge and emotion, in infinite 
regress. Such an incomplete reconciliation however 
could manifestly serve only as a transition to the 
speedy victory of the view which placed the essential 
condition, at once and once for all, in the emotional 
and not in the cognitive element. And this accord- 
ingly is the view which mankind has since that time 
been engaged in working out, and with which it is 
even yet occupied. 

§ 60. 1 . Let us consider in the next place what 
classes of circumstances are to be distinguished from 
the character itself, and regarded as influences ope- 
rating upon it. We shall thus circumscribe our im-. 
mediate object, the character, more closely.; for our 
purpose is to examine its usually chosen representa- 
tions, and its favourite modes of redintegrating Ihem; 
that is, its modes of reaction upon such external 
influences, its selections from among them, and its 
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modes of dealin? with them. We want to distineiiish Booe i 
between the Man himself and the influences mould* * 

ing him, and in the man himself to discover the inlaMiMi 
various tendencies which determine his reaction upon UMSumetw. 
the conditions to which he is exposed. It cannot be 
assumed that he is a tabula rasa^ entirely moulded 
by or inscribed with characters fipnl without; for all 
our enquiries hitherto have led us to the conclusion 
that the emotions arise first in representation, and 
depend upon the cerebral movements which support 
redintegration, that is, are natural to, or contributed 
by, the structure and movements^ of the cerebral 
or^n, not derived by modification from the material 
element of the representations themselves conveyed 
to that organ by the nerves of sense. And this will 
hold good at whatever stage of historical develop- 
ment we consider mankind, even at the very earliest, 
since we must always assume some functions or other 
to be natural to the cerebral hemispheres. Still our 
present object is man as he exists at present; and 
therefore the difierent general modes of cerebral re- 
action, in selection and redintegration of representa- 
tions, which are natural to man as we see him now, 
in a state of civilisation, are the immediate objects 
of our investigation. From these must be separated, 

1st, the external causes imposing or enforcing dif- 
ferent representations at diflerent times, and 2nd, the 
causes which at remoter times may have contributed 
to make the general modes of cerebral reaction, as 
we see them at present, natural to him. To proceed • 
othersrise than by drawing this distinction would bd** 
to launch into a psychological or hbtorical enquiry, 
instead of a metaphysical one, into Anthropology in- 
stead of Ethic. « 
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— * be distinguished from the character itself consists 

J 60 . ® T * 

o«»cei itself of representations. They are those which be- 

long to what may be called education, and which 
are exerted either by doctrines or precepts or ex- 
pressions of praise and blame from those around us, 
more especially in .childhood and youth, or by in- 
stitution.s of civil, domestic, and political life ; two 
classes of influences upon the mind and <^ai*cter 
from which no one can escaj)c, but upon which every 
one may .react with various degrees of energy, and in 
various modes of redintegration. Together with the 
rc])rosentations which belong to this education must 
of course be included the presentations of the objects 
whicli arc the means of conveying and enforcing 
tlicm, such as pictures, letters, punishments, occur- 
rences in daily life, actions and words of companions, 
friends, and enemies, buildings, natural objects and 
their eftects ; — eveiything in short which being pre- 
sented to the senses arouses or is connected with 
representations, which are thereby imposed ufion the 
mind whether it will or no. These objects taken 
separately from their representations may be in- 
cluded under another head also; but it is no harm 
to enumerate them in two connections. This is 
an education which continues to operate during the 
whole life, its influence is unceasing; but by the 
period of middle life the character has usually taken so 
definite and hardened a mould, that we are tempted 
to.distinguish it only by these two empirical periods, 
•of character fonning and character formed, aad to 
put this empirical distinction in the place of the more 
philosophical one of natural tendencies and external 
influ^ces. The empirical division into periods also 
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harmonises well with the other unphilosophical as* bookl 
sutnp^on of a tabula rasa, since the formed character 
of the second period appears to be the mere result inUSm 
of the external influences forming the character in 
the first period. But the untenability of this view 
is shown, 1 think, by the wide differences constantly 
met with between char.acters which haved)een sub- 
jected to very similar influences of educational cir- 
cumstances, even when the physical organisation of 
the body is similar also, ^"^et we must remember that 
the analysis of character, in respect of thn diflerent 
effects produced in it b}' <liffercnt external inffuencei^ 
is’the most intricate of (juestions, and the necessary 
inductions very far from com[>lete; indeed there has 
hitherto been no preliminary logic of the subject at 
hand, no scientific hypothetical framework, to serve 
as a guide in instituting such inductions. 

j. The remaining clas,se8 of influences upon the 
character, which nev(‘rthcle8s cannot be all of them • 
sharply distinguished from tho.se now classed as edu- 
cational, may be grou|)ed under two hi'iuls, according 
as they include or do not include a redintegrating 
combination of sensations, as in perception of remote 
objects for instance. To the head of those which do 
not include redintegration belong : 

1st, All modification of the nervous organism 
influencing the cerebral functions by means of the 
bodily organisation, or external circumstances acting 
upon and through it, but without itself immediately 
producing sensation. This includes the influences of 
the different temperaments, of climate, diet, reg^mefi^^' 
difference of age, and difference of sex, except so far 
as will afterwards appear in § 74 ; all in short that 
is included in the influence of the body on the ipind 
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Book I. a Bubject of immense importance, first treated systema- 
— ' tically and philosophically, I believe, by Cabanis,«in 
his Rapports du Physique et dn Moral de I’Homme. 

2n^ The particular sanctions or perceptions 
arising from time to time from particular causes in 
each group of the systemic sensations ; e.g. states of 
hunger, thirst, heat, cold, melancholy, cheerfulness, 
sensations of the reproductive organs, pains of ache, 
lesion, and so on. Each sensation has its own ispe* 
cific character, and its own specific pleasure or pain; 
and thesq cannot be sundered from each other by 
any effort of imagination or volition. 

3rd, The particular sensations or perceptions of 
the special senses, with their specific pleasures or 
pains; such as sweet and bitter tastes, soft and harsh 
sounds, bright and dim colours, and so on. The 
same remark as to fixity of each specific sensation 
and its pain or pleasure applies to these also. 

To the head of those which include redintegra- 
tion belong : 

'1st, The combinations of perceptions into com- 
plex fixed bundles, or remote objects of perception. 
But of these it is only the kernel of each that is proof 
against decomposition by efibrts of redintegration ; 
the kernel consisting of perceptions of sight and of 
touch combined together in space of three dimen- 
sions. Nevertheless other sensations are often the 
essential circumstance indicated by the names of ob- 
jects, e. g. fire necessarily involves the sensation of 
he^i^ snow that of cold. Other qualities are not so 
Aiecessarily involved in the objects, e.g. odour in 
flowers. But generally speaking names of objects 
denote remote objects of perception, and have a con- 
nota%m which we accept as tlie constitution or na- 
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ture of those objects. The pleasores and puns of 
these remote objects are inseparable from tiie sense* 
tions^which compose them, and theiefore practically 
also from the objects themselves. 

2nd, Tbe combination of appetites with the re- 
presentation of the objects which are accustomed or 
fitted to satisfy them; for instance, hunger with that 
of something to eat, thirst with that of something to 
drink, 'sexual appetite with that of a person of the 
opposite sex. It must be remarked that the appe* 
tite usually involves much more than the bare repre- 
sentation of the thing requisite to satisfy it. Hunger 
involves also the representation of delicate and plea- 
sant dishes, thirst of agrcably tastmg liquids. The 
converse holds good also ; a pleasant or a favourite 
meat stimulates the appetite ; and the less appetite 
there is, the more dainty must be the meat in order 
to rouse it. In other words, the connection between 
appetite and object extends itself into neighbouring 
provinres, that is, into the special sense of Taste. 
Since the two pleasures, that of satisfying hunger in 
systemic sensation, and that of gratifying taste in spe- 
cial sensation, are given in combination by a single 
object, the food, these two sensations are found to 
combine into one state of consciousness, in a manner 
analogous to that in which sensations combine to 
form remote objects. More remarkable still is the 
case of the sexual appetite. There the parallel to 
pleasures of taste in hunger is admiration of beauty 
or grace in parts of the object quite uncoiu^cted 
otherwise with the sexual appetite ; but this 
pleasure of direct emotion, and not a pleasure of 
sense at all. Sometimes the combination extends to far 
more remote representations than these; for instance, 
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to that of high birth. This appetite, then, in systemic 
sensation carries us up far into the region of pure 
inlunrci rem^sentation ; and the line of demarcation between 
character and influences on it will not in such cases 
run quite evenly, since it does not clearly, and for 
all men alike, coincide with the line between remote 
objects of perception and pure representations. In 
other words, the line is diflieult to fix in detail, be- 
cause different individuals will find different pure 
representations more or less s(‘parable, more or less 
inseparable, from the. same remote objects of percep- 
tion; and what are pute representations to one man 
arc parts of remote objects of perception to another. 
Pure representJitions which are entirely inseparable 
from particidar remote objects of perception, if any 
such there be, should be treated as parts of such 
objects, and inclu<led among the influences on cha- 
racter, not in the character it.^elf. 

4. These, influences taken together, or some of them 
when except i<jnally powerful in some individuals, or 
in the same individual at diflerent times, often exert 
so potent a dominion over the character itself, that 
they seem to abolish its n'action altogether, and in 
fiu't to take its place and become the character. But 
this is not possible so long as there is activity in the 
cerebral hemispheres at all ; it must always be upon 
and through the action of the cerebral hemispheres 
that these influences jict, even when in the total re- 
sult, the modes of thought and feeling of the indi- 
vidirJ in life, we can trace only such characters as 
plainly due to these influences. A man,* for 
instance, is never entirely the creature of his educa- 
tion ; some features impressed upon him by jiarenta, 
teachers, or ex|)erience of life, are omitted in the 
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rescript; of two contradictory features either one is abmi. 

drqpped, or both are carried up into a wider one, ' 

and tKus come out in the shaj^e of new features or lalw^ 
traits of character. In short they undergo a mouR.* iS«cbw^, 
ing in spontaneous and voluntary redintegration, and 
this remoulding must itself be of a certain character, 
in dependence on the constitution of the organ which 
displays it. The cerebral hemispheres cannot escape, 
any ^note than any other bodily or nervous organ, 
from the law of the influence of hereditary aexjumu- 
lations of endowment which are their constitution. 

These endowments and this constitiifion, thus be- 
come innate in them, cannot be neglected in esti- 
mating the ingredients or constituting elements of 
the total result, although they are never seen sepa- 
rate from that result ; while the influence's of edu- 
cation, bodily organisation, sensation, temperament, 
clinuite, and so on, are fseen and classified apart from 
it. There is, then, reason enough to assure us of 
the existence of such a constitution in the cerebral 
hemispheres, the organ of character; and the im- 
possibility of accounting for peculiarities in character, 
in most persons at least, solely from circumstances 
of education and the otlnsr influences which have 
been enumerated, is sufficient ground for warranting 
an attempt to analyse that constitution, and to clas- 
sify the tendencies of it in difforent cases. And for 
this attempt the analysis and classification' of the 
emotions, considered as prcsJucts of the functif tis of 
this organ, supply the basis. The enquir}'’, then* is 
distipptly a metaithysical one ; while that into 
influences of education and the rest upon the cha- 
racter belongs to the physiologist and the psycho* 
lopcal historian. 
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5. Still it does not follow that we shall quite 
lose sight of the several influences which have l|een 
numerated. When the several original tendencies 
orcharacter are examined, it will be found that they 
harmonise with, and are more or less open to, some 
of these influences rather than others, so that they 
are promoted and fixed by exposure to them, while 
they are lessened by their contraries ; which gives 
rise to ’conflicts in the one case, to one-sidfed deve- 
lopments in the other. Thus, for instance, a vigor- 
ous bodily and muscular organisation will combine 
with an energetic, reactive, cerebral tendency to make 
a great sportsman, explorer, or campaigner ; if ‘the 
cerebral tendency is sluggish, this bodily organisa- 
tion will lead to no intellectual results at all, but 
will be oven dangerous to the moral life. The par- 
ticular affinities, however, betw’ccn tendencies and 
influences must be left to be noticed, so far as it is 
possible to notice them at all, till the tendencies 
themselves are examined. There is also farther to 
be taken into account the modification of these in- 
fluences themselves by the character ; the changes 
effected in them by the person himself, in conse 
quence of his perceiving ^eir nature and results, 
and taking measures to avoid them if injurious, and 
to increase them if favourable, \rhatever is volun- 
taiy, or even partly the effect of volition, must to 
that extent be set down to the score of character ; 
as for instance in changing scene and climate for the 
8a]|[/; of health ; the choice made will depend purtly 
,apon the character, partly upon the circums^ces, 
and the results upon health and future mental de- 
velopment will be due to both together. 

£ 61 . 1. We come now to the analysis of the 
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original tendencies of the cltaracter itself. Here it 
is piecessaiy to go back to the most fundamental dis- 
tinctiphs of all that are to be found in conscious- 

• < 1 ^ ind intdleetUil 

ness; for these alone can give us the great divisions ttmdMoiM. 
to which others are subordinate. Accordingly, 1 find 
the first great division of characters founded in the 
distinction of the formal and material elements. If 
the formal element is that which is fixed on and red- 
integrailhd with the greatest plea.sure and frequency, 
the character is intejlcctual ; if the material, it is emo- 
tional. But^ow can these elements ever be separated 
from each other? It is not recfuisite that th(*y should 
evBr be completely separated. ^ Evety emotion must 
have some framework of representation, and this con- 
tains necessarily the formal element, time or time 
and space together ; while if this framework is taken 
alone, and the time and space relations of its parts 
made the objects of interest, it will still have an 
emotional element, namely, emotions of wonder and 
curiosity, the desire of knowledge for its own sake, 
with their pleasure, that of gratifying the logical in- 
stinct. (§ 19, 2 .) These may be called properly the 
intellectual emotions. The intellectual character, 
therefore, aims at exactness of measurement, of co- 
ordinate or 8ul)ordinate arrangement of measured 
parts, at anticipation of relations between parts of 
its framework of representation. • Completeness and 
precision are the qualities which are the objective 
aspect of its emotions, wonder and the logical in- 
stinct, when satisfied. Briefly stated, the fratneuiqrk 
itself jp the object of interest to the intellectual cha^ 
racier. The emotional character, on the other hand, 
finds the framework in itself indifferent ; all its in- 
terest is concentrated on the emotions which pe^ado 
VOL. I. HH 
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the framework ; these it holds fast, and aocepts the 
— - represented objects which contain them as th^ c^- 

TbcMnorioMi dition. It carcs not for definition, nor to endnire 

•od inttllMtiial A . • • * 

t«oci e c c i«». what frameworks will be those which contain its 

vourite emotions. Having these, such questions it 
rejects as merely speculative and useless. It clings, 
therefore, to those images which have been most 
frequently bound up with its emotions, and listens 
with distrust and dislike to proofs that thes^f fii»me> 
works arc inconsistent with other parts of know- 
ledge, or contradictory in themselves.* The only 
contradictions which it knows are those between in- 
compatible emotions. ^ Hence the power which eitto- 
tions have of spreading over and pervading objects 
which, in themselves or as frameworks only, are of 
the most opposite character to that of the frame- 
works projKir to the emotions. For instance, the 
command “Love your enemies” is often actually 
obeyed. The emotion of love spreads over and per- 
vades those objects which are originally the objects 
of hate, whereby these objects cease to be regarded as 
enemies, and become the objects of a modification of 
love, not the same or so intense as that which is felt 
for old friends, but still a kind of love and not a kind 
of hate. Objects of the intellect alone, on the other 
hand, representations the emotion of which is already 
fixed as the logical instinct or desire of knowledge, 
these camiot be made the object or framework of love; 
for they are already fixed, and abstraction made of 
all/^motion but the intellectual; and this is their es- 
,.«Kence. The gulf between the intellectual an4 emo- 
tional characters, therefore, is deeper than that be- 
tween even the most contrary emotkms, or tendoi' 
cies within the bounds of the emotional diaractar. 
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2. If we try to conceive what are the conditicou bmk l 
of cerebral activity and organisation which we most 
suppose to underlie this separation between the in> 
teUectual and emt^ional tendencies, 1 think we must 
conceive them as twofold; first there must be a local 
separation more or less complete, between the parts 
of the organ appropriated respectively to the two 
tendencies; and secondly, the nerve movements which 
underlie the emotional element must be distinguish- 
able from those which underlie the intellectual or 
reasoning element. We may picture to ourselves 
the emotions depending on movements arising from 
centres of their own, when the portion of brain con- 
taining such a centre is set in motion by a represen- 
tation from below, and thence spn^ading into other 
portions, or being repressed by antagonistic emotional 
movements which have themselves arisen in a simi- 
lar manner. The intellectual emotions, or modes of 
logical instinct, will arise in the same way, but will 
be confined to the local portion of the brain appro- 
priated to the intellectual functions, within which 
they will also spread, and assist or repress each 
other, as the process of redintegration requires. In 
both cases, and in both portions of the cerebrum, 
the emotions and emotional nerve movenumts will 
form a bond linking the representations together, 
and a passage connecting them, dynamically or in 
redintegration. But, since the intellectual processes 
aim at distinctness and coordination of parts of the 
framework in time and space relations, the sub<)d(|i* 
nate divisions of the intellectual tendency will bds 
given, not by the emotion, but by some character- 
istic of the framework; and the local subdivintms 
of its organ, if any such can be discovered, will b^ di»- 
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tinguishaUe by their being devoted to those b:ind8 of 
— — representational objects, and will receive tbeir^ names 

T^ cmotiomi from them. The contrary will be the case witK the 

and intellectual ^ • i p 

emotional part of the organ ; emotions and not frame- 
works of emotion w'ill furnish the distinctions in psych- 
ological analysis, and determine the names of the 
subordinate organs, if locally distinguishable. If this 
or any similar physiological view is accepted, it would 
furnish an additional argument for originallj’' diwerse 
tendencies in the chara<’ter itself ; since both its dis- ‘ 
tinctions, that is, of movements and of localities, must 
be given in the original organisation of the cerebrum ; 
and if so, it i.s difficult to suppose any two cerebral 
organs exactly alike in this respect. 

5 (52. 1 . The distinction just drawn between the 
■ndxiuRKiHh intellectual and emotional tendencies rests upon the 
statical view of the phenomena. The following dis- 
tinction rests upon the dynamical ^iew of them, and 
is applicable equally to both branches of the first 
distinction. Every character has its oivn degree of 
natural activity or quickness in redintegration ; in 
spontaneous redintegration the two extremes may 
jiropt'rly l)e culled (juickness and slowness of dispo- 
sition ; in voluntary redintegration the same disposi- 
tions appear as iuventiv'cness and precision in rea- 
soning on the one hand, and on the other as im- 
moveability from already grasjKid principles, whether 
of emotion or thought, which may appear either as 

laudable firmness or as feeble obstinacy. True firm- 

¥ 

np.-.s, however, belongs to a disposition not slow but 
■^ctive in reasoning, W'hich remains steadfast, to its 
purpose only after ha%fing gone through all the pos- 
sible objections or trains of reasoning which might 
invalidate it. The mind that is active in reaseming 
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combines both kinds of energy, is at once vivid in its Bm» i. , 
perceptions, rapid and fertile in its redintegration of 
perceptions. But it does not follow that this kind TheaoSn 
of mind will also always be firm; firmness is a virtue 
of this kind of mind, which only the better minds 
of the class attain to, since it involves not only rea- 
soning inventively and rapidly but also reasoning 
well, with sufiicient knowledge and insight into the 
relative value of ends. In other words, firmness is 
in a great ipeasure dependent on education, but can 
only bo prodiiced by educjition where the original 
disposition of character is an active or energetic one. 

But the dis|)osition to energetic volition, whatever 
may be the objects or feelings willed, to which the 
volition is attached or in which it arises, is on original 
disposition of the character, de|>ending, as shown in 
§ 51, on the degree of energy and elasticity in nerve 
movement, distinguished from their specific nature as 
supporting particular emotions or })articular frame- 
works. This energy or elasticity is evidenced by 
the general feeling of checjrfulness or power, both in 
spontaneous and voluntary redintegration ; and in the 
latter is the ground of the cheerful self-satisfaction 
which we feel in all victory of volition over obstocles, 
of the reactive over the retentive movements, what- 
ever may be the special feeling which is victorious, 
and in spite of this specific feeling being, as it often 
is, painful; as, for instance, in- cases of self-control 
and self-denial, or preference of duty to pleasure. 

The feeling in question is not confined to cases where 
the lAoral sense triumphs over temptation, but is** 
common to all cases of self-control, or victory of the 
reactive over the retentive movements. In the case 
of politeness, for instance, Pericles is made to» say, 
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in Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia, Iviii. : “ I never wy 
that a thing pleases me while it is yet undone *or 
absent, lest I should give somebody the trouble of 
performing or producing it. As for what is dis- 
pleasing, I really am insensible in general to matters 
of this nature ; and when 1 am not so, 1 experience 
more of satisfaction in subduing my feeling than 1 
ever felt of displeasure at the occurrence which ex- 
cited it. Politeness is of itself a power, and fhkes 
away the weight and galling from eveiy other we 
may exercise.” If we could fix our chief attention, 
and stake our chief pleasure, ui)on the skill and 
energy with which we face the events of life, instead 
of on the nature of the aims attaine<l, or of the oc- 
currences which befall us, we should be great gainers 
in the general cheerfulness of our mental tone. 

2. SjKjntaneous redintegration, it has been shown, 
supplies all the matter for voluntary, and underlies 
it in all its operations. The same dispositions of 
quickness or slowness belong therefore necessarily 
to both ; but they can only be analysed and classified 
in the latter, since that only can be distinguished 
into different modes, those of transeunt action, prac- 
tical and speculative reasoning, and their subordinates. 
An active dis[)osition combining with an emotional 
tendency will reason chiefly in the practical mode; 
and this disposition is the natural groundwork alike 
for great contemplative philosophers and poets; such 
for instance as Plato, Dante, Milton, Coleridge. An 
active disposition combining mth the intellectual 
• tendency produces, under favourable circumstances, 
great men of science, as distingubhed from philo- 
sophers, such, £>r instance, as Newton. If external 
circumstances, bodily organisation, or education, lead 
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tiie man into practical life^ which is the normal case, sow l 
the active disposition then reasons chiefly in the 
effective mode of practical reasoning, combined with tiwm^ 
transeunt action, and the man becomes a great sol* 
dier, lawyer, statesman, or politician. The emotions 
which are his dXs are then taken chiefly from the 
class of emotions of comparison ; and only the very 
highest^ minds make the emotions of sympathy, of 
justite, of moral sense, or religion in its true mean* 
ing, ultimate rihi beyond these. These apjHiar to aU 
but the highest minds to be ** unpractical,” though 
they are in truth the objects of teleological reason* 
ing, and must be so before they can become those of 
effective reasoning or of transeunt action; whereas 
all men at once understand the value of emotions 
of comparison, and these need no process of reason- 
ing to set them in a clear light. The diflerence be- 
tween the several cla8.scs of emotions, some being 
universally recognised, others only partially, by some 
men and not by all, marks the stage of development 
at which true civilisation has arrived better perhaps 
than any other kind of circumstance. Were all pub- 
lic men Washingtons in elevation of sentiment, how 
vast were our advance. 

3. There is no special original tendency to the 
practical life; the only two original tendencies are 
the emotional and intellectual. ^1 practical men, 
therefore, belong to one or the other of these two, 
and let their tendency slime through their practice, 
although of course they are more obviously and com- 
pletely men of action than they arc either men of* 
emotion or of pure intellect. Contrast Napoleon on 
the one side, as the man of intellect, with our be- 
loved Nelson on the other, as the man of emotion. 
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Yet Napoleon was open to great ideas, and had, as 
Mrs. Browning well says of him, “ the genius^ to -he 
loved.” Nelson’s emotional nature was vivid but 
blind, nor can we admire his falsely patriotic anti- 
pathies. All the more however may these two great 
men serve as contrasting examples of the two tend- 
encies which have the practical character as their 
common groundwork. 

4. The more slow and sluggish the disposition, 
in spontaneous and in voluntary redintegration, the 
more easy prey it falls to physical temperament, 
bodily and musclar organisation, circumstances^of 
education or experience ; since it reacts less upon 
them by comparing their results and values in red- 
integration, and brings the differences of original 
cerebral tendency hiss into play to modify them. In 
natures of this kind early education is all-important, 
since ' the imi)res8ions thus received will with diffi- 
culty be effaced. If the original tendency is emo- 
tional, and the education good, the most excellent 
chanuder may be formed, one that prizes above all 
things the moral virtues. If the original tendency 
is intellectual, edu»‘ation howt'ver good can only save 
from degeneracy, tor the character will be cold emo- 
tionally without being intellectually vigorous. All 
that can be done wdll be to save it from being solely 
guided by the influences of the bodily organisation. 

5. Here is the place to speak of a certain kind 
of emotional feelings •which are general to some ex- 
tent, that is, arise in and ])ervade some kinds of more 

'Specific emotions, according to the degree of volitional 
energy which accomjmnies them; the key to which 
lies, therefore, in the relation between energy and 
these specific emotions. I mean those feelings which 
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we call tenderness, softness of heart, or weakness in book 1 
Prof. Bain has given great and deserved 
prominence to this kind of emotion; The Emotions 
and the WUl, Chap. vi. 2nd edit. There are two 
points, however, in his exposition with which I am 
unable to agree; first, in explaining the connection 
of tenderness and mental pain as a case of associa* 
tion, the association namely of tenderness and in* 
actiifti, if I rightly understand his meaning at p. 72 ; 
and secondly, I am inclined to doubt there being any 
connection whatever between tenderness and such 
en^tions as self-complacency, sel^ratulatiou, self- 
esteem, p. 37. Tenderness, however, is far from 
being confined to the class of sympathetic emotions; 
a feeling the same in kind pervatles other classcjs of 
specific emotions also, though of course with modi- 
fications derived from each of them. Again, it is 
pos.sible to have some of the sympathetic emotions, 
and not only the kinds of lK*nevolence and general 
philanthropy, but also the more lively ones of love 
and friendship, without that ‘peculiar feeling which 
we know as tenderness. This teeling therefore is 
not coextensive with the sympathetic emotions, nor 
inseparable from any of them ; and on the other hand 
it sometimes attaches to other emotions besides them. 

The explanation which I venture to jiropose is this : 
when we have any emotion strongly, and yet nei- 
ther strive by volition to increase it nor to resist or 
diminish it, but, so to speiik, rest in or give our- 
selves up to it, tiien there arises in it the peculiar 
feeling which we call tenderness, softness, or weak-, 
ness. This feeling cannot arise in the antipathetic 
emotions, nor in those of comparison, nor in those 
of pride and honour in the self-isolating group, nor 
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in the emotion of justice, nor in the moral sense, 
— because in all these the mil is active either .to in- 
crease or diminish the emotion, or to discover some> 
dMpmiiMMu. thin^ about its framework ; but it may arise in every 
mode of the sympathetic emotions, in humility and 
shame of the self-isolating group, in every kind of 
emotional grief or pain, and in the religious emo- 
tions; because in these we may have the emotional 
feelings very intense, and yet strive neither td in- 
crease or diminish them, nor to discover anything 
about their framework, that is, we may give our- 
selves up to then^witbout volitional immanent action 
and without reasoning. The tendemej^ in the S}^!- 
pathetic and in the religious emotions, in love to men 
and to God, is of the same generic kind; it differs 
only as these specific emotions differ ; and in both 
it seems to involve a giving way, and rejoicing in 
giving way, to a flood or wave of emotion which 
fills the soul without effort on our part. The mo- 
ment we try to reason about it, or to intensify it 
ourselves, that moment it vanishes. Its greater in- 
tensities arc as it were ecstasies of emotional con- 
templation. The wane generic feeling arising in 
other kinds of specific emotion may be called by the 
general name of tenderness, softness, or weakness of 
resignation. Poverty, sorrow, disgrace, difficulty, 
which are all modes or causes of emotional grief, as 
well as extreme humility and self-abasement, when 
yielded to and accepted without resistance, are modes 
of resignation ; and in the greater intensities of them 
^.there arises a feeling of so^ess or weakness, Irhidi 
seems to differ from the tenderness of love only in 
so far as these specific emotions differ from that; 
certiunly a wide difference, but one which does xuA 
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touch the general feeling of tenderaesa. When the Bowt. 
ol]^t,which is regarded as the cause or the inflicter 
of these grieis is also regarded with love on other Tkl!^ 
grounds, as in the case of regarding afflictions as . sent oinp 
by God, then the weakness or softness in resignation 
becomes, passes into, or coincides with, the tender- 
ness of love ; a phenomenon which seems to require 
the supposition of a common nature and origiii. Simi- 
larljf may be explained the phenomenon of feeling 
greater tenderness of pity for the sufferings of others 
when we have a vivid sense of sufferings of our own ; 
a phenomenon which by no raean^ requires, for ex- 
plaining it, that we should have an accurate know- 
ledge of the sufferings of others derived from our 
own experience, or that the sufferings which we pity 
should be similar in kind to those which we have 
suffered, or may expect to suffer, ourselves. It is 
not the reference, by similarity, to our own case 
which arouses tenderness or enables pity to become 
tender, but the actually existing feeling of tender- 
ness combining itself with the representation of other 
sufferings. 

§ 63. I. Let us next examine the intellectual tend- 
ency and its subdivisions, together M'ith its relations 
to the emotional tendency. There seem to be two 
subdivbions into which the purely intellectual tend- 
ency may fall, both of them original tendencies of 
character. The first is the constructive or organising 
tendency. Its marks are always to seize first on a 
whole, the scope, outline, and ultimate end, of any • 

subjebt or question, and from this to descend to its , 
particulars or details, arranging them subordinately 
to this most general conception. It forms theories or 
hypotiieses in order by them to interpret ol^ fects 
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and discover new ones. It immediately pushes fiictS 
* to their ultimate consequences, and from thc^ ana- 
subdfvifkinaof ticipated consequences iudges of the nature the 

tbe mtetlectual r 7 -.j . i ” • 'i. • l r 

tenden^r; con- facts. Hencc m practical reasoning it is always tonu- 

structivc aimI • *11 • to.* • ‘j.* 

Mciwuiisave. ing ideals; in speculative reasoning it is a kind of 
divination of general laws, which after discoveries 
are to verify or disprove ; in practical reasoning it 
seeks the spirit of the institutions or acts in question, 
and is satisfied with no partial improvemenits, Land 
to mouth remedies, which do not go at ^once to the 
modification of the spirit and underlying nature of 
the customs or laws which are hostile to the spirit 
which it desires to promote. Its essence seems to 6c, 
that it cannot conceive anything without referring 
it to some complete, organic, Avhole, of which it is 
a part. It is the insisting before all things on the 
statical view of pheiiomona. 

2 . The second tendency is founded on the dyna- 
mical view of phenomena; it is satisfied with seeing 
their order of sequence and development. It may 
be called the accumulative tendency. In practical 
rea.soning it strives to bring new facts under the old 
theory or the old ideal ; its theory is always large 
enough for it, but appears to it always to want 
stricter and more detailed application. In speculative 
reasoning its instrument is induction rather than 
deduction, and it aims at discovery of new facts, new 
phenomena, and new relations between them, so as 
to rise from them, when the series is complete, to a 
. general law which shall be a short-hand expression 

,for them. In practical reasoning, measures of alle- 
viation, temporary improvements, ends near at hand 
in the immediate future, the advantage of which is 
obvio\}8, are its choice. The more fundammital im- 
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provements of the opposite tendency it calls chan^ 

fox change’s sake, the larger rikte not being within — ^ ' 

its Horizon. Its favourite mode is effective not teleo* sabdP«w«M«t 

I • « • thti iutdl'CNityAl 

logical reasoning. tooden^; con^ 

3. In that portion of practical reasoning which uawnttuu*.. 
includes the fine arts, and especially in poetry, the 
contrast between these two tendencies is very marked. 

The statical organising tendency is that which aims 
at lAie *production of complete or* perfect works of 
art, the characteristic of which is that the artistic 
harmony or the Avholc is the main purpose in view, 
the conditio sine qua non of the whole production. 

Parts, however beautiful in themselves, images how- 
ever pleasing, the representation of emotions however 
interesting in themselves, are stedfustly rejected by 
artists of this order, unless they are cajtablc of sub- 
ordination to the 8CO]ie of the whole work, so as to 
heighten its effect without obscuring it by their own 
brilliancy. This is what is sometimes known as the 
principle of the Classical school of art. On the other 
hand, the ])rinciple of the op{)osite school, sometimes 
called the Komiuitic, founded in the dynamical tend- 
ency, looks entirely to the interest of the separate 
images, and is satisffed with any thread of connection 
however slight. Hence the chief attention is paid by 
this school to the emotions, and not to their frame- 
works of representation ; the matter is predominant 
with the romanticist, the fonn with the classicist. 

And, owing to this natural connection, the jioctry of 
modem Europe, the chief jiart of which Sprang di- 
rectly from the need of expressing emotion, is natu-^ 
rally and originally romantic ; and the classic element 
of artbtic form is to it an acquired virtue. 

4. The choice and combination of words,,, tones, 
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L looks, and gestuTes, to express feelings accurately, or 
— to produce accurately those same feelings in others, 
luodes of effective practical reasoning comhined 
transeunt action, modes which exhibit these 
McwnoktiTe. game two opposite tendencies. In aiming at rhetorical 
effect upon an audience, one man will study the cmi- 
nection and interdependence of the several parts of 
his speech, according to their importance and imme* 
diate or mediate ’bearing on the point he vJishes to 
enforce, that is, he will appeal to the reason or at 
least to the good taste of his hearers ; and this sup* 
poses a certain degree of cultivation in his audience. 
Another man wiU trust entirely to rousing their feel- 
ings by vivid pictures, by strong expressions, and 
by exhibiting himself as moved by the feelings he 
expresses, trusting to the audience themselves to sup- 
ply the connection, or to their feelings to make up 
for the want of connection, between his premises and 
their desired conclusion. 

5. The different directions which may be given 
to the intellectual tendencies, directions to certain 
subjects or branches of knowledge, depend upon edu- 
cation and circumstances of life, rather than upon 
differences of the character itself; except so far as 
some subjects may require for their satisfactory treat- 
ment the constructive tendency rather than the accu- 
mulative, or the accumulative rather than the con- 
structive. I will not enter on the enquiry how far this 
influence is operative, and what branches of know- 
ledge are* favoured or furthered by each tendency. 
The differ^t sciences and arts, however, are dtstin- 
gttished from each other by a natural grouping de- 
pendent on similarity in their object-matter, or on 
the grouping of their phenomena into natural wholes; 
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for instence, the mathemKtical sdences, chemistiy, Bowl, 
botany, philology, ]:^ynology, and so on. It is plain 
that'tbe direction to any one these may be given soMfySiimtc 
by educadmi or by circumstances, while in different 

• , * •11 1 uid 

circumstances the same man might have taken up MeunaiMivo. 
some other branch than that to which he was actually 
determined. Different predominant emotions also 
may give mi interest to certain classes of phenomena 
in preftrence to others, in which case the course 
would be determined by the influence of one part of 
the character upon another. Yet of these sciences 
the mathematical, and especially pure mathematic, 
which is pure calculation, abstracting to the utmost 
possible from the matter of its objects, seems to hold 
a place apart, and almost to require the assumption 
of a separate tendency, and a separate local seat in 
the organ. It also appears to be a science which is 
peculiai’ly suitable to the constructive, statical, tend* 
ency ; so that those who have the opposite tendency, 
and yet busy themselves with mathematic, would 
contribute but little to its advancement, and be un> 
likely to reach pre-eminence in its pursuit. It is the 
most purely intellectual of all the processes of rca* 
soning. Its comparative value as a means of educa- 
tion or intellectual training is a different and a more 
difficult question. 


§ 64. i. In approaching the analysis of the several gabjItSImupi 
types of the emotional tendency, ‘We approach the 
deepest and by far the most important field of dif- 
ferences of character. -As the term tendency was . 


empleyed for distinguishing emotion from intellect ^ 
generally, and the term disposition for distinguishing 


between active and sluggish characters, so it will be 


well perhaps to employ the term type fmr the ^ersi 
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differences of character which depend upon ^ffer- 
~ ences in the favourite or predominant emotions. , It 
s^lriw^ «f is the reflective emotions which furnish us wilK these 

thii cmodoiMi * , • 1* 1 ji 

Mi4«n^; tiie tvpes: the dircct emotions are too immediately under 
ofdivMter. the influence of the presentations to admit of the 
original tendency to any of them being observed with 
accuracy, apart from the representations which are 
their framework, and consecjuently apart from the 
influence of external circumstances. It is oifly -when 
the cerebral organs begin to react upon their re- 
presentations that these original tendencies become 
manifest, and this point coincides with that period of 
rej (resell tational development which is accompanied 
w'ith reflection. The direct emotions however are 
taken up into the reflective, and are, as it were, their • 
first stage, so that, in analysing and classifying the 
latter, wc are in fact analysing and classifying both 
of them. Grief, joy, aversion, fondnerts, are included 
in th(‘ sympathetic and antipathetic emotions, for in- 
stance; the lesthetic emolions in the poetical; hope 
and fear in all, where there is any uncertainty about 
the objects wliich interest us. 

2 . The emotions or passions which accompany 
action by means of inu.scle.s, s^icaking, singing, shout- 
ing, {(raying, rebuking, arguing; or writing, working 
with the hands, fighting, riding, walking, running 

• climbing; all feelings which accompany acts like 
these, which arc to very many persons the most 

* .. plcasureablc feelings of all, are compound states of 

consciousness which, so far as they are emotions or 
{lassions, are modifications of some of the direct or 
reflective emotions enumerated in Chapter ii.; jcmd, 
so far as the remaining element in them is coucerued, 
consist of the sensations caused by the several bodify 
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organs which arc set in motion or operation. In this book i. 
laUer ^respect they are purely sensational or presen- ’ 

tativB, and belong* not to the character but to the Snbdi^^iot 
infltinnees upon it, which have been cuunieralcd in twidmcyi um 
§ 60. As to their emotional element, which properly 
belongs to the character, the toudeiicy to take plea- 
sure in them, and the different degrees in which they 
jwe ]>h‘asnreablc, depend on the proportion between 
the lictive and sluggish disjtositions of the cerebral 
organs, as distinguished in § 62; while the 8j)ccific 
tliffei*cuce.s ^)etween tlioin, by which one man takes 
plciisure in e.xercising the voice in singing, another 
in .spcakhig, another in skill in shooting, another in 
riding, another in adventtirotia travelling, and so on, 

— all these, apart from their ]tleiisnr<'s of sense or 
presentation, 'de[H'n<l upon, and are modifications of, 
the feuv' cal emotions which nr<! uHimately or in them- 
selves £)leasurcable. For instance, the pleasure of 
sbiging or speaking is a modification of aesthetic 
emotion; tliat of shooting and riding, t)f emotions of 
<;omj)arist>n between self and othei*s, or of (unotions 
purely self-regarding, as pride or sliamc; that of ad- 
vciituious travelling, of the intellectual emotions of 
wonder a^id desire of knoAvledge. A[»art frf)m these 
and suchlike modifications of the emot ions, and apart 
from the original tendency to action which belongs 
to the character, there is no active temperament, or 
active character, which j)rodu<*C8 men of action ns 
distinguished from men of fe<-ling and from men of 
thought. Activity of character is a dis[KjKition com- 
mon <0 both tendencies, emotional and intellectual, , 
and .uu<hnlies them both. To classify characters as 
active, emotional, and intellectual, is to classify them 
empirically, by results or symptoms, not by differ- 
VOL. I. . II 
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ences in structure and function. The differences of 
modification which emotions manifest when they are 
operative as the motives of external bodily action are 
however very important and interesting, and must 
be specially noticed in any complete enumeration of 
the emotional furniture of the mind. 

3. ft is clear, then, that we are to look to the re- 
flective emotions of the several groups distinguished 
in Chapt(!r ii. for the several tyj')es of character. • But 
it is not a more enumeration of these emotions that 

I' 

will suffice; it is not enough to point to the sympa- 
thetic or the affectionate emotions, for instance, as 
the ground of the benevolent or the affectionate cha- 
racter, to the antipathetic emotions as the ground 
of the irascihUi character, or simply to refer the vain, 
])rou<l, shy, avaricious, ambitious, just, moral, reli- 
gions, poetical, characters to the several particular emo- 
tions which these characters exhibit predominantly, 
ain<l whieli in fiict eonstitute them. There is a fur- 
(lu'r prohleni before us whieh is this, to discover the 
ntfiniti('s and antagonisms between these emotions, and 
between the characters foniuled on them; to discover 
which among tliem arc natural allies, whether as 
equals or as stibordinate on(* to another, so that the 
subordinate may lead up to and he included in the 
superior, making the entire character a complete and 
consistent whole ; to discover if possible, in the case 
of antagonist emotions, marks, either in the one or 
in the other, which indicate its contradictory and 
transient nature, so as to give place finally to the 
other which exhibits no such marks ; to ;K)bit out 
the accordance which some or all of these emotions 
have with the influences coming from bodily organi- 
sation or from external circumstances, so as to he 
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promoted or hindered by them, and on the other 
hand the various degrees of capability which they — - ’ 

{>osseBs of being carried up into ideals, so as to have Subdlfviii^of 
before them on ideal career of development, exton- teudency; the 
sion, and perfection. This development of shine 
emotions and characters, including and subordinating 
others, while others again are either eliminated or 
repressed, constitut»‘s the ground or b.asis of moral 
progress and impro\ement, as the extension and 
coordination of knowledge of the facts of physical 
science constitutes the ground or basis of intellectual 


progress, and both together the jirogress of mankiud 
ill civilisation. If we should lind, as the result of 
our analysis, that those emotions and those characters 
which we now prize the most highly are also those 
which have the |iromisc in themselves of the greatest 
permanence, extension, and development, by the sub- 
ordination of others which are allied to them, and by 
the elimination of others which are too antagonistic to 
be subordinated, we shall have removed the sccfiti- 
cal doubts of the possibility of improvement and of 
the fundamental consistency of human nature, which 
are apt to arise from observing the fact of antagonism 
between emotions and characters, and the apparent 
want of any power or any tribunal which can decide 
between them, when they conflict with equal forces 
either in the same or in different individuals. 

4. The task of ethic is to enquire, and, since our 
wishes are engaged to one conclusion in ailvancc, the 
problem of ethic is to show, that the evil emotions 
and passions, such as lust, envy, revenge, avarice, . 
and so on; which are called evil because they vrill 
on no terms combine with the moral sense or sense 
of duty, which latter carries its value and its sharm 
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^ki, in or as part of the specific emotion or quality of 

‘ wliich it consists, just as sweetness of taste is plea- 

Subdm^MiBof sureable; — that these evil emotions, although “plea- 
tendency i the surcaltle aiiu soemiiig to carry their justification along 
nfSIaracter! with llicin ill tlicir pleasure, are nevertheless not of 
etjual rank and value, in point of permanence and 
jtromise of develojjinent, with those emotions and pas- 
sions which either constitute or will combine with 
the moral sense or sense of duty, or ivitli those Which 
are the imaginativt: or idtjal perfection of these. 
'I’Ih! dilliculfy lies in the apparent self-justification in- 
herent in every feeling that is pleasureable, 'which is 
apparently complete wdien these feelings are intense, 
aial still more when so intense as to be absorbing or 
exclusive. The man who is occu[>ied by one such 
feeling cannot even listen to or feel any antagonistic 
one, still less can he feel the antagonism betw'een his 
own feeling and tin* moral sense or sense of duty, 
lie feels at the moment completely justified by the 
iulciW of the feeling whieli is in possession of him. 
The value «»r interest of the moral sense also consists 
in a spi'cilic [)loasureabh‘ fi>eling; and its superiority 
to ihe interest of the antagonistic feelings can be felt 
only when the two are comjiared, that is, in a rea- 
soning [irocoss, a refiection upon fi'elings which have 
once been, but havi; ceased to be, violent. That the 
moral sensi' is of far higher inten*st when so judged 
by reflection, that its specific qu.alit)’ as an emotion 
is much better than other and antagonistic feelings, 
can only be felt by actual experience, and proved, 

. or rather reiuU‘rcd verifiable, only by analysis of its 
re[‘ivscntational framow'ork, such as ivus oflered in 
$ 37. This analysis may be said to give the proof 
of it^i. dc jure supremacy, its sujieriurity in s]^>ccific 
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kind of feeling ; and the case admits of proof because Book t, 

” . * Cii, IV. 

of 4he. formal clement involved in the framework of — * 

the etnotion, just as in the case of the jcsthetic emo- SuixWvUijoMof 
tions or sense of beauty, liiis de jure sujnvmaey twidMwy; th. 
of the emotion would remain untouched, even should of «h«.ci«. 
it be shown that the sense of duty was to last only 
for an hour longer, or that it wjvs invtdved in a course 
of rapid and inevitable decay, liut the. problem now 
befofe UH is to prove what may be called the de facto 
supremacy of the emotion, the de jure and de facto 
supremsu-y of the charact('r*fouuded upon it, by show- 
ing that both the emotion and the character liave in 
themselves the promise of |MTnmnence and develop- 
ment, .'■o as to ashimilate and subordinate some, and 
eliminate otlur, emotions and passions, thereby uni- 
fying and harmonising the elements and typ(*fl of 
character, and contrilmting to the total advancement 
and improvement both of the individual arul of tlic 
race. The degree to which this improvement may 
be carried, liow far the elimination of some emotions, 
the assimilation and combination of «)thers, may pro- 
ceed, in other w'ords, the degree (»f [jcrfectibility of 
the human character, is another (jiusstion, and one 
which it is not necessary to discuss here, (.'specially 
since it dejwiiids in a great, perhaj)s the greatest, 
measure upon the influences of bodily organisation 
and external circumstances operat;ing on if. With 
thes(! purjw)ses in view, let us now proceed to con- 
sider the several groups of the reflectiv(i emotions 
with their representational frameworks. 

Sl>5. I. Let us begin with the moral sense, sin<ie, {w. 
that is the central focus of all the emotions, the cri- loving (/pij 
terion of them all as go(xl or bad, by combining or 
rejecting them from combination with itself. .In it- 
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self it is the ground of a special type of character; 
as will be readily admitted, since no class of ipen^is 
more marked out from others than those who act in 
all cases and circumstances from a sense of duty, or 
in whom the predominant thought and desire is to 
do their duty “in scorn of consequence.” The moral 
rt(‘n>e, when its emotion in greater intensity is made 
an (»l)jcct of de.sire, that is, when it becomes a passion, 
may be propc'riy designated as the passion of duty, or 
the passionate desire to do onc'.s duty. ^ All moral 
sense is a command or lai^" as well as an emotion, as 
its nruilysis in § o7 has shown. As a command it is 
<luty, a debt or obligation, the validity of which Ls de- 
rived from justice, one of the two elements of the ob- 
jects of moral sense, the other clement being unfixed, 
consisting of any jileasurcable feeling compatible or 
inse[)arably combined with justice, and therefore com- 
manded or at least permitted by it. 1'hose in whom 
the lov(! or passion of duty is predominant are ac- 
cordingly distiuguislu'd from those who are merely 
lukewarm si'rvaids of the moral law, by the imjwrtance 
thev at tribute to discovering the commamlsof the mo- 
ral law, and to di.stinguishing the.>e from what is merely 
))ermltted or not forbidden by it. It i.s their emotional 
Ti>.os that its coinm.ands shall be olaycd as perfectly 
as pos.sible; hence they dwell upon them, and enforce 
them on themselves, and if pos>ible on others. What- 
ever the other traits of their character may be, this 
trait will be predominant; but wherever it is strongly 
predominant, it involves a great force of character, 
.firmness, and energy of volition. The active dispo- 
sition alone is found to be the accorapanj ing trait in 
the character of the man of duty ; since much has to 
be rejected which is pleasureable, and much done 
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which is in itself painful, acquiring its motive plea- 
sure in the one case, and losing its hindermg pain 
in the other, from being taken up into or combined 
with the sense of justice or of right. Courage, high 
spirit, the Greek and often raslincss and au- 

dacity, are the accom|)anying charjicteristics. But 
the antipathetic emotions will lose all their elements 
which are incompatible with justice ; hatred, anger, 
andsret^engo, will become indignation, yifMffs;, »md the 


man him.sclf, if originally inclined to these emotions 
and passions, will gracliuill)’ lay th<*m aside or change 


them into an irnper.sonal sternness, and conceive him- 


self as the minister of .some high and holy law. I'lie 


errors and the vices of such a eharaeter will la* de- 


rived, not from the senst* or love* of tlut}’, but from 
the antipathetic emotions often found in combination 
W'ith it, through tlu' medium of thi* pas-sions of an 
active disposition, courage and audacity, which the 
sense of duty hti-s not completely eliminated. WTiere 
the sympathetic emotions >xre combined with this elm- 
racter of tne love of dutv, there the character of tlic 
whole man is most loveable and admirable, strong, 
chivalrous, tender; where the poetically imaginative 
and ridigious feelings are added besides, there will 
arise a total characte.r of the most comjdiiteJy heroic 
type which human nature c.an assume. 

2. But since it may easily be (sjnecived to happen 
that the active disposition itwdf, and still more the 
passionate emotion of duty which partly dejiends on 
it, may be transient and de.stined to grow wtmker in 
con^quence of changes in the cerebral organisation 
which lie beyond our ken, let us sec whether this 
emotion has in itself any traits which promise it 
durability beyond others ; traits which, beipg ob- 
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jects of general desire, will tend to make up for such 
physical deterioration (if any such is to be feared) 
by implanting it as a habit of all cerebral processes 
whatever. Jf any activity or function of the brain 
may on thi.s ground be expected to be permanent, 
it i.s this which iin<lerlies the love of duty ; and for 
this reason, that it has alwa} s, as one of its consti- 
tuent elements, justice, which is equality of the for- 
mal elcTntail, equality which is in itself a pefjxjtual 
pleasure, and therefore a jasrpetual motive in pro- 
ducing the objects and emotions which \nvolve it. 
So long therefore as there is any pleasure in equality 
and justice, so long thoi’<‘. will be a moral scn.se and 
sen.se of duty, and that accomjyanlcd by an inherent* 
j)leasure and motlv'c of continuance. The univers- 
ality ol' this pleasure, since in evciything there i.s 
form, gives the emotiem or [Mission which it consti- 
lul.e.s an immense advantage in what may be called, 
from Mr. Darwin, the struggle for existence. Its 
flexibility also, another form of its universality, since 
all pleusureable feelings, at least in some of their 
inoditieations, may [lossibly also be just, as, for in- 
stance, indignution a modification of anger, is another 
consideration in its favour. Ft is not absolutely or 
entirely hostile to any jdeasurcable feeling; it can 
make friends with part of it, and giv’e a certain scope 
to the particular nervous energy which sup|)orts it ; 
becoming thus the general transforming agent of the 
whole system, .softening and assimilating all emotions 
into it.s own substance. 

3. It is a doctrine already set forth in Chapt^ ii., 
that a certain degree of probability of success is re- 
quisite to every imdertaking, a certain hope of per- 
manenijc or increase to voluntary indulgence in eveiy^ 
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emotion. The representation of this future course 
may called the career of that emotion or dosing 
This' career is the represented iina^e of what is de- 
sired in all cases of volition, when the desired imi^je 
is considered as possible, probable, improbable, or 
impossible. If the iina;;e of the career of an emo- 
tion either contains in itself a contradiction, or stands 
in contradiction with known facts or with stronger 
emoMons, that canicr will not be entered on, or if 
entered soon abandoned, and the emolion not in- 
dulged. Tliosc emotions which have a career n.ssured 
to them have a great advantage over others ; and 
such a career is supplied by justice ; th(‘ justh’C of 
any enmtion is its ultimate and eompleb* eoiypati- 
bility with otluT permanent emolions. When we 
.say that any feeling is ju.st, we mean to sjiy that we 
think it to be compatible, with others already judged 
to be just, without diininuliou of its intensity. .lu.s- 
tiee, therefore, which is itself the (sjuatioii of con- 
flicting emotions, is one condition of the career of 
all emotions besides itself, no matter what may he 
the emotions to which thi.s career is op(*ncd. Aral 
so long as a career is n(!ec.ssary where emotions an* 
in conflict, so long will jtistie,e be neces.sary us an 
element of that career. The conscious and voluntary 
harmonising of emotions, so as to Of»f;n a certain 
career for all, is an operati^m which- must take place 
as long as there are conflicting emofiotjs to be har- 
monised by reflecting reason. Jiiasintjcli then as it 
is founded in justice a.s one of its elements, the moral 
sensefau emotion of which the senw of duty is the ^ 
passion, is as permanent as the reasoning faculties 
themselves, containing, as it docs, the essential con- 
dition of harmonising the conflicting emotions. , 
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§ 66. I. The sympathetic emotions fall into two 
groups which are the foundations of two distinct yet 
allied types of character. There is in English but 
one name for them both, Love ; we must have re- 
course to the Greek to dihtinguih.h them as and 
ptkta, which I shall call eros and love. The lowest 
foundation or r(iot of pros lies deep in the bodily 
organisation and in the sexual appetite. This com- 
bines with direct aisthetic emotions, those of bd&uty 
and grace ; and these latter it is which, when seen 
or represented in a person whom we thinlc may {)os- 
sibly feel eros for us, make up the complete and re- 
flective emotion of eros, of which that person is the 
object. Eros is thus inseparable from anteros ; in* 
other words, eros is an emotion which must have a 
career represented a.s at least jiossible in order to be 
sustained and this career is made iwssible by re- 
presenting the eros as reciprocated, or as anteros in 
the person for whom the eros is felt. The equalisa- 
tion of eros ami .‘interos is the end of thi.s career. 
The desire in <'ros for the tMpialisation of the anteros, 
for the unduubting conviction tluit the anteros is 
equal, which is a fact of represcnt.ation, is what makes 
the emotion of eros a passion. Hence it is possible 
to feel the passion of eros intensely with the very 
smallest hope of return, or with the bare imagination 
of its being possible, to hope against hope os it is 
culled ; and the stronger the emotion the less the 
need of represented success, and conversely ; this 
being a case falling under the general law stated in 
§ 20. Eros cannot be considered to bo an el^d in 
itself, since the end which its passion desires is not a 
greater intensity in the emotion itself, but the bring- 
ing up the anteros to an equal degree of intensity. 
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And this circumstance, together with the close de* Bookl 
pecdence of eros upon direct sesthetic emotion, is 
whatnnakes eros subordinate to, and capable of being TiM«ratis 
taken up and included in, love proper, w'hich is the 
foundation of the second of the two sympathetic 
types of character. Only very low degrees of eros 
can be felt for more than one j)erson at once, and 
for this reason, that the antoros cannot be repre- 
sented as felt l>y a jicrson who should know that the 
eros w'as not concentrated on himself. Hence the 
passion also is only felt for u single ]>erson. The 
jesthetic admiration also is more easily restricted to 
a single person than the appetite; hemee there is a 
growing concentration through the four .stages up- 
w’ards, nanjcly, tin; appetite, eros as emotion, ns 
})a3sion, and lov«’ pnjpcrly so called. Hut the re- 
j)resentation of the appetite and its satisfaction may 
take place without being combined with the lesthetic 
emotion, and consequently without jwissing into eros, 
and without being the foundation of love ; and in 
this case the natural appetite, innocent and at the 
very least indifferent in it.self, becomes degraded into 
lust. Lust is the rcpresenbition, either w'illed or 
permitted, of the sati-sfactibn of the sexual appetite 
by itself and for its own sake. The degradation 
begins, not in the appetite, but in tb(i rciffcseTitatioil 
of the circumstances attending its satisfiietion, that 
is, in its unreasoning indulgence*; an indulgence 
which is, I believe, in all cases felt, on reflection, to 
be incompatible with the moral sense. Here is ap- 
plica!>lc the distinction drawn, in § 60 . 3, between^ 
the temj)erament or bodily organisation and the cha- 
racter. The mere representation, caused by and 
inseparable from the working of the bodily 9rgani- 
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nation, is not condemned by the moral sense; it is 
the repetition of thin rcprcsenlation in voluntary rod- 
integration, or in spontanof)us redintegration not re- 
sisted by volition, that is the objeet of the judgment. 

2 . 'rhis case deserves an attentive consideration, 
for, if we ask ourselves the further question, Why 
this rc])rcsentation of the satisfaction of appetite will 
not combine with the moral sense, a ditlercnce is dis- 
closed which divides into two different classes? the 
things which must he held morally bad because they 
w'ill T»ot combine with the moral sense. One class 
contains the re])resentations of satisfaction of appe- 
tites, with the actions which they engender, such as 
<lrunkounesa and gluttony ; the other contains rej)re- 
sentations which manifestly involve injustice. Now 
only the latter class is immediately and at first sight 
condemned by the moral sense, condemm'd because 
tlie objects of it are the direct contradictories of the 
sense of justic. Hut tlie objects of the former <*lass, 
the aj)j)ctit('s wlaw indulgence is condemiK'd by the 
moral sense, are not in themselves unjust ; and it 
s<'ems therefon* that, if thev are condemned bv the 
moral souse, tim criterion and vailidity of the moral 
sense canmit consist, as he'n* maintained, in the sense 
of justice, but must have some other scuirce. This 
class of objects, tln'u, has probably been the chief 
support, of the theory of Utility, that the pleasuri',- 
ablc or pninlid consequences of actions, weighed by 
prudence, constitute them morally right or wrong, 
'I'hey by no means however necessitate this conclu- 
sion; the moral bailnesa of the acts and representa- 
tions in (juestion may flow ultimately but indirectly 
from the sense of justice ; and this indirectness of 
derivation makes of the acts in question a se{)arate 
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class, and, besides, a class wliicb falls under the head 
of*character not of emotions taken separately. The ~ 
moral sense establishes a certain hierarchy of cmo- 
tious, approves ciTtain classes of habits, imd ctmi- 
mands a certain tyjK* of character. It is as destructive 
or injurious to these emotions, habits, and character, 
not to the moral sense or the sense t)f justice itself, 
that the indulgence of the appetites in ([uestion is 
conAcnuied, when it is eondemnod, by the moral 
sense. In this way arise virfm-s and vices of cha- 
racter, consisting; of eiuotioris, rci>resenta1ions, and 
habits, which are not in themselves separately jHir- 
ceivuble as eilher just (»r unjust, but which are imnie- 
*diatc‘ly and liy fhemseUes pcrct'ivable as compatible 
or not compatible with the habits composin;; the cha- 
racter Commanded by the moral sonsi*. The imme- 
diate source of deeidiu;; as to the morally j;ood or 
bad clniractor of this elass of obj<‘cts is the moral 
ideal ; the ultimate source is tin* sense of justice. 

If a moral ideal was not jiroilnccd and established 
upon tlie sune of justice, tliere would be no criterion 
by which to judge any habits, that is, virtues tir 
vices of chara(^tor, as morally goo<l or morally }>ad. 

Hence also, if any other ideal bcsi»les tin; moral ideal 
were to he set ti[) as e«|ual or superior to it in 
validity, many habits of charachT might be apjiroved 
or admitted which arc now comlemued, and vice 
versa. The importanct! of this w’ill be seen when 
wo come to treat of the poetical and religious types 
of character, since the most favourite allianai of 
poc'tifcal imaginati<m is with th(! erotic tyi>c, and this 
again is closely botiiul iqi with rejirestaitations of in- 
dulgence of ajipetite. 

3. Eros is found to be stimulated artifici^ly by 
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caprice or coquetry in the object of it. To cause 
eros to represent the hoped for anteros sometimes 
as given, sometimes as refused, or as bestowed else- 
where, has the effect of irritating the eros. Again, 
acts and apf)carances which excite the sesthetic ad- 
miration excite the eros. Both of these things pro- 
duce a state of irritation, in the person feeling eros, 
which is often indistinguishable from its naturally 
produced passion, which only arises legitimately from 
a very intense emotion. Other circumstances also 
may have the same effect as the caprice 'of the per- 
son for w'hom the eros is felt, such as separation, or 
admiration shown by others. The natural allies of 
eros are accordingly envy and jealousy of possible 
rivals ; the state of eros is one peculiarly open to 
these ])assions, so that they can be excited in it even 
in [)crsons of the least suspicious and most generous 
natures, witness Shakespeare's Othello. All the emo- 
tions which have been grouped together in Chapter ii. 
under the head of emotions of comparison are or may 
easily be stimulated in turn, by the course of events, 
in a person under the dominion of eros, or whose 
character is of that type. The counterbalancing force 
is to be found only in an emotion which is self-re- 
garding, the better form of pride, proper pride as it 
is called, the expression or passion of which is one 
kind of Honour. This however is a general emotion, 
arising indifferently from several qualities and con- 
taining them as groundwork ; we may place our pride 
in firmness, for instance, or in being superior to cala- 
mities from without of whatever kind they rmiy be, 
or in the pursuit of a great public career, or in being 
devoted to religious contemplation. If we place our 
interest in any such ends as tliese. as a refuge from 
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the storms of eros, we may be smd to take refuge in 
hqpottr. For it is only in or as the representation 
of honour that they are opposed to eros with its envy 
and jealousy ; they are not antagonistic to it in them- 
selves, but^nly as props of self-sufficiency, which 
resists the torments of unsatished passion, unsatisfied 
because dej)ending on the will or caprice of another. 

4. Finally it becomes intelligible how eros may 
altemafe with hate, towards the same person, and in 
rapidly consecutive moments; how the intensity of 
the one feeling may measure that of the other ; and 
liow both together in the r(‘trosp(‘ct, or even in actual 
experience, may produce a total impression almost 
Indescribable by words, and even by the metrical 
language of poetry. All men of the eroti<’ type of 
character do not feel and act in the same way under 
the influence of its passion. Some are willing slaves 
even to the most exaggerated form of caprice ; some 
rebel, with alternate hatred, against its mildest mani- 
festations ; some become gloomy and melancholy, 
until an entire change of passion, or its entire trans- 
ference to another person of more respondent hum- 
our, releases them from their tribulation. 

§ 67. 1. The second type of char.actcr founded in 
the sympathetic group is that w'hich finds its com- 
pletion in love, properly so called. The series, of 
which it is the last member, consists of goodwill, 
benevolence, friendship, love. Hut’, as already said, 
love can never reach its perll'Ci development except 
between two persons of opposite sex, because only 
between them can rivalry ever be entirely abolished ; 
except in cases where the difference in degree is im-* 
mense or rather infinite, as in the love of God, which 
equally excludes ri\’alry and all antagonism^ of in- 
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terest whatsoever. The three lower stages of this 
scries may [perhaps be considered as forming a type 
- of character apart, since there are persons who may 
be capable of these lower degre^ of sympathetic 
emotion ordy, and, pfisscssing also the tendency to 
emotions of comparison, together with those of justice 
and the moral sense, may, from this combination, be- 
come good citizens, jxditicians, and men of business, 
as well as trusUvorthy and to a certain extent affec- 
tionate friends, but feel love only in a very faint and 
feeble degree of intensity, being rathcr'^allies than 
friends even of those most dear to them. Affection 
must be passion, an end <lesired as well as an emotion 
felt, ill order to justify the name love being applied 
to this character, lint it is better ]>erhaps to con- 
sider this, not as a st'parate typo, but only Jis the 
imperCeet development of one, which reaches its oom- 
])letion in the passionati* attaelunent of love, whether 
towards pt>rsons of the same or of the oj)positc sex, 
of which the latter ease; is the most perfect. 

2. Love in this sense cannot exist between per- 
sons of opposite sex without a certain amount of eros 
and of M*\ual apjHitite bi'ing developt'd. Given the 
love, the other two ti'olings ivonld follow as a con- 
sequence of the intimacy and familiarity of inter- 
course between the two piTsons ; usually of course 
they precede it; but they are subordinated to it, and 
kept fr(»m degenerating into gross forms, as well as 
from becoming ends in themselves, since they are 
tloininated by the desire for a complett‘ union of in- 
tcH'st in all modes of feclimr and emotion, ivhich 
modes would be weakened or destroyed by the pre- 
{M-tnderance of eros or of appetite. Love then may 
be coipbiued with eros and appetite, which only then 
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perhaps are entirely pure and blameless, love purl* 
fjing eros as eros appetite ; but both of these are —— ’ 
distinct iiom love, which gives a new and special ele- Thi«ftwti«ii. 
ment to the comlibation. The great purpose which 
justifies the institution of marriage is this, to super- 
induce love upon eros, or to develop eros into love, 
by providing a condition of life in which both may 
be united. The historical causes which produced the 
instUiidOn of marriage arc another matter ; as are 
also the minor advantages, which it st^cures, such as 
the tbundiri^ and binding together the family group, 
and the education and sjipport of the offspring. The 
institution of marriage lies at the very heart of civili- 
sation ; even its minor advantages are t>f inestimable 
value. The admiration ujton which love is founded, 
or which it includes, is an admiration for nobleness 
or beauty of character itself, not, like that of eros, 
for iKKlily e.\cellenccs of [>ersonal beauty or gnicc. 

Hence it is impossihlc to love a person whom you 
regard as wortble.ss ; except indeed it be said to be 
lK>ssible, in return for love manifested by him to you ; 
but then this very circumstance takes him, in your 
eyes, out of that category. The admiration in love 
is from its very origin a reflective admiration and 
emotion ; not a direct one, as the austhetic admiration 
in eros. It may coexist and be coeval with the tes- 
thetic admiration of eros towards the same person, 
just as love with eros itself. Observers often con- 
found this case with that of eros alone; but the com- 
pound feeling is of a much higher kind, as well as 
likely*to be mfich more durable ; more durable, be- 
cause the traits of character, which arc the objects of 
the admiration of love, are capfd)le of improvement 
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and development by time, which is not the case witii 
those of the admiration of eros. 

3. In love as veil as in eros the emotion fmust 

be represented as reciprocated ; otllferwise there is no 
career, and consequently no permanence and no in- 
crease. If it is not returned, the love remains only ad- 
miration of moral excellences, veneration, or esteem ; 
but these may be very intense in degree. If in any 
measure returned, this will suffice to feed imagina- 
tion and to sustain the love. But only when it is 
returned in the measure in which it is Selt, does it 
spring up to its full height, and effect a perfect union 
between the two persons. Then follows a contest 
which of them shall love the other with most devo* 
tion ; and this aim becomes an object of pride and 
honour in their best sense, one of the materials which 
feed or constitute them. Other emotions and other 
aims are not excluded ; still less are benevolence and 
friendship towards other persons ; still less the sense 
and love ^of justice and of duty; betAveen which and 
love there is difference but no antagonism. The 
passion of love is a desire for an increased intensity 
of the wunt> emotion, love, and also, like that of eros, 
for its being returned with greater intensity. It has 
no purpose except itself, and is therefore an end in 
itself; it has too a career before it which has no 
limit imposed by itself ; for the equalisation of the 
love felt and returned is not such a limit, as it was 
in the case of eros ; the passion goes on beyond, as 
the desire of greater intensity in the reciprocated 
emotion itself. * * 

4. It has been mentioned above that Aristotle as- 
signed longing, t 66 o (^ as the test of affection. There 
is also a test of love, which is applicable alike in 
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absence uid in presence of the beloved person, and 
applicable both to the love felt and to the love repre- — * 
sente'd as returned; it is the study and divination of TbefteiiMi. 
the thoughts and feelings of the beloved person, for 
their own interest’s sake alone and not for any ulte- 
rior purpose. In other words, the framework of the 
emotion of love will come out clearly, and will have 
an interest of its own, or rather the interest of in- 
creaskig'the love which pervades it. All love wishes 
to understand what it k»ve8, watches it and studies 
it, as Keble^ys, 

“ The loving pyo that watclicd tlnno 
^ ( loM 08 the air that wraps theo round 

and the result of the knowledge and communion so 
protluccd is that which Keblc again describes in the 
words, 

“ When hearts are of each other sure.” 

This is the test and this the result not of eros but 
of love. 

§ 68 . I. The antipathetic emotions and passions, Ifis.. 
illwill, anger, revenge, ingratitude, hatred, malice, *typo' * 
are the foundation of another type of character, as 
distinct from all other types as those foimdcd on the 
sympathetic emotions, or those founded on the love 
of duty. It seems indispensable to assume for it a 
different centre and a different mode, of movement, 
in the cerebral organisation and functions, radically 
and naturally different from those supporting the 
sympathetic types, which are equally organic and 
original. But there is no career for the antipathetic 
emotions at all equal to that which is open for the 
sympathetic, and this circumstance denies to them 
the promise which is gjven to the sympathetic, of 
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permanence and development. The reason is partly 
— * this, that hatred and the rest are not ends in th^m- 
The^^ibie selves; the passion is not a desire for the ineirease 
of the same emotion, but a desire for the suffering, 
injury, or total destruction, of the person hated, 
nms, in the st;cond [dace, the satisfaction of the pas- 
sion removes the emotion, while the satisfaction of 
love increases it; new ground is given for love by 
loving; new ground is not given for hatred hf hating. 
It is true that the natural tendency to the emotion 
of hatred is increased by its indulgence tfnd actixaty, 
as all nerve actions are; but new grounds, new ob- 
jects, for the emotion must be sought for, they are 
not 8U[)[)lied by the old acts or feelings. The facti*- 
tious incrcjisc of the passion by inter[)osing obstacles 
to its satisfaction, which produces irritation, is also 
a phenomenon common to hatred with eros and its 
passion; but in both cases the increase of the pas- 
sion is factitious not natural, caused by circumstances 
which do not belong to the emotion itself and to its 
8U[)porting cerebral movements, original to the or- 
ganisation of the brain. To use the technical lan- 
guage then which has been here ado[»ted, the emotion 
of hatre<l and its representational framcAvork do not 
grow and develop together pari passu, but the emo- 
tional clement, the [>assion, re[)rcsents the destruction, 
injury, or suffering of its framework, which Is the 
object of the emotion ; its framework is necessary to 
its existence, and yet its continuance and increase 
involves the destruction of its framework, that is, in- 
volves the representation of the destruction 6f that 
which is represented as its object, and is its condition. 
In other words, the series of changes which it works 
in ite framcAvork are contradictory of each other ; 
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and therefore the career the emotion is limited to 
the time of that destruction being complete, and that 
cOntr^iction worked out. This view seems in har- 
mony with the fact,’ that we often see sudden reac- 
tions in anger and hatred when they are glutted by 
the complete humiliation or destruction of their ob- 
ject ; see them not only ceasing but passing into some 
opposite emotion ; the reason being, not that the 
blaze*of passion has burnt out, or that sudden storms 
are short, bpt that the present representation of the 
humiliation of the object of hatred is so vivid as, 
with the emotion proper to it, supj)08c sorrow or 
(jomjmssion, to take the jdace of the former emotion, 
hatred, now no longer supported by its representa- 
tion. 

2 . Love, on the contrary, develops its framework 
■with the increase of its own intensity ; its career has 
no limits set by itself. Hence love is an emotion 
which will combine ^vith that mode of reasoning ac- 
tivity which has been here called constructive. So 
also will the love of duty. But hatred and the anti- 
pathetic emotions, having no career of their own, and 
denying themselves a career by their own nature, are 
incompatible with, and cannot be taken up into, any 
scheme or total which is organised with reference to 
an ultimate end. They can only be taken up into 
such a scheme when they are direetdd against such 
objects, or have such objects as framework, which are 
themselves hostile or incompatible with the scheme ; 
that is to say, when they take the form of indigna- 
tion, which is their justice. But even here, ideally 
or in mi ideally perfect state, indignation will cease 
with the ceasing of injustice and wrong. The pre- 
ponderance of the antipathetic emotions in tho cha- 
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i^K I. racter of the individual, or in mankind collectively, 
would be the preponderance of disorder and dis- 
The'inu^te organisation ; their complete removal from EumAi 
nature would be the removal of the last trace of 
moral evil. Their, place would be well supplied by 
the gradual spreading of emotions which arc capable 
of organisation, most properly perhaps by the sym- 
pathetic, which culminate in love; and this would 
have to be brought about through desuetude of the 
cerebral movements supporting the emotional element 
of hatred and the rest in the brain ; whereby the re- 
presentational frameworks which were once pervaded 
by the antipathetic emotions would be pervaded by 
the sympathetic, and the command “love your ene- 
mies” would be obeyed; for, as already remarked, 
we are not called uimn to love our enemies eo no- 
mine, which would be contradictory, but to love 
those persons as fnends whom we once hated as ene- 
mies ; that is, in changing the emotion to change the 
representation also. 

3. The antipathetic emotions combine readily 
with the active disposition, since the gratification of 
them c.\po.'«es us to injuries inflicted in return; and 
therefore whoever has not courage, boldness, and 
high-spirit, to defend himself in return for these 
attacks, will soon endeavour to restrain his antii)a- 
thetic tendencies. Hence the natural combination of 
hatred and revenge, not only with courage and spirit, 
but also with bodily aptitude for endurance and 
activity. Intellectual ability also is requisite, and 
accordingly often found in company with these emo- 
tions ; but it is, as might be expected, ability of the 
effective and accumulative modes of reasoning, not 
of thi) teleological or constructive. The adaptation 
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of means to mediate not ultimate ends will be its book i. 
characteristic ; and the combination of the two is ^ 
effected by the redintegration of the means to the THei^u* 
desired gratification being stimulated by dwelling on 
the passion and the image of its satisfaction, accord- 
ing to the law already expliuned. This is often 
found caricatured in lower animals than man. “ Thu 
camel,” says Mr. Palgrave, in his Central Arabia, 
vol.^. p. 40, *4s a most stupid animal, but he has one 
strong passion — ^revenge ; and accordingly in grati- 
fying this Eie shoAvs considerable astuteness.” 

4. This combination of anti[)athetic emotion Avith 
^the active disposition of emotion and intellect is often 
an object of the better kind of pride and honour ; and 
in this combination the antipathetic emotions may 
seem to have a career open to them, as well as that 
which they have in their form of indignation. Some- 
times indeed we hear people praised as being “ good 
haters;” but in all such cases it will, I think, be found 
that the active disposition, emotional, muscular, or 
intellectual, or the oi>ennes8 of avowal of antipathy, 
is really the object of pride, or honour, or praise, 
and not the anti[)athetic emotion itself. This may be 
seen from its combination with the oj)|)osite charac- 
teristics, with cowardice and sluggishness of dispo- 
sition ; for in this case the total combination is mean 
and sneaking, and, even if intellectually active, is 
developed only into what we call low cunning and 
craftiness. Men of these two combinations, antipa- 
thetic emotion with an emotionally active disposition 
on the one hand, and with an emotionally sluggish 
disposition on the other, the brave hater and the 
cowardly hater, commonly hate each other more 
than they hate any one else, even any 01^ from 
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whom they may have received greater injuries. The 
combination of the antipathetic emotions and. their 
compounds, envy and jealousy, with that forth of 
cowardice which is unveracity, simulation or dissi- 
mulation springing from fear, is the vice of insin- 
cerity or hypocrisy, the most generally hateful of all 
characters. This is [)erhaps meant by Achilles in 
the lines: 
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Some writers indeed think that there is no moral evil 
but insincerity. This however seems to me an over- 
statement. The grossness of it in some cjises, the evil ^ 
which it inflicts, the insecurity which it causes, its 
comple.x nature, being a compound of many bad feel- 
ings, and above all its subtilty and penetration into 
all domains, so that then; is no evil but readily allies 
itself with this, have rendered it the most obvious 
and con8j)icuous mark for moralists. It is not the 
only morsil evil, but the worst of them. A peculiar 
form of malice, which when found is usually allied 
with cowardice, is the love of cruelty and torturing, 
seemingly for the sole j)lea8urc of inflicting suffering. 
It .seems, in j)oint of nature, to belong to the type of 
character founded on the antipathetic emotions, and 
to be a remnant of some savage or rather brutal state 
of humanity, a remnant of habits fostered by the cir- 
cumstances of a desperate and unceasing struggle for 
existence with other animals or with men in a similar 
condition. 

« 

§ 69. 1. Another type of character seems to be 
founded on the two groups of emotions of compa- 
rison, the passions of which are envy and jealousy 
of the pne group, and emulation of the other. Emu- 
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lation, which belongs to the comparison of being, is 
amoble passion; but there are no good passions of 
the comparison of having. The t3rpe of character Tbtmuuon 
seems to depend upon the tendency to compare one- 
self with others and the interest of the comparison 
itself, not upon the different emotions and differently 
combined representations which are their framework, 
which ^ the materials of the comparison. But what- 
ever circumstances come forward in comparison of 
oneself with others, these are the objects which will 
compose the world of that jKjrson whose character 
is formed on this type, llis tendency is to compare 
^himself with otliers, in any or all circimistances, and 
to make the differences between the two his motives 
of action. Personal character, qualities, and powers, 
on the < one hand, and external |)ossi*sHions and the 
opinion of mankind on the other, .are the two general 
groups of objects which will occupy his attention. 

In one word his character may perhaps he best dis- 
tinguished a- ambitious. Ambition may be defined 
as any desire or passion which has a favourable com- 
parison with other persons ns its end or object. In- 
tercourse with mankind at large, in business, sport, 
w'ork, public affairs, scientific and literary pursuits, 
and so on, is the necessary and acceptable condition 
for gratifying ambition, and the field of activity for 
the ambitious character; in short, any kind of active 
public life is his field, in which he finds infinite op- 
portunities open to him, whatever may be the direc- 
, tion^in which his talents lie, or to which they may 
have been directed by minuter distinctions of organi- 
sation, or by education, or by other circumstances 
of life. 

2. When we put the question, Whether ambition is 
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Book l an end in itself, and Whether it has a career opened 
* to it by itself, it becomes requisite to distinguish nt 
Tbeuubluous again into the two kinds founded on the two kinds 
of comparison, of having and of being. The direct 
emotion of avarice, the love of wealth for its own 
sake and the passion for increasing it, are taken up 
into the first group of emotions of comparison, and 
both are subject to the same laws. Wealth^is one 
kind of possession among many, that kind which*^has 
value in exchange, and is with the rest an object in 
reference to which men compare themselves with 
each other. The end of the comparison is to find 
one.self, or to become, superior to others. The emo- ^ 
tion therefore, the tendency to compare, in itself, 
does not aim at a greater degree of intensity of itself; 
its end is something not itself, namely, superiority 
to others in the comparison ; and the greater the 
dificrence the more marked is the superiority. Like 
the antipathetic emotions, then, this kind of ambi- 
tion has no career. Like thorn also it leads of itself 
to injustice, and is antagonistic to goodrvill and the 
symjrathetic emotions. Only so far as it is com- 
patible with justice can it be taken up into any 
teleologic sebome of the constructive reason, and a 
career be opened for its emotion and passion. Like 
indignation, the desire of possession of we^th at least, 
when thus subordinated to justice, and not allowed 
to produce illwill to others, is a motive force of con- 
duct which is not oiJy very deeply rooted in the 
organisation, being foimded first of all on the desire 
^ of satisfying the natural wants, but also is indispens- 
able to the preservation of the race in existence and 
well being. We must have not only necessaries but 
also luxuries before we can direct our attention to 
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tile provbion for moral and mental requirement. . 

The .aame almost may be said of the desire of repu* ~ ' 
tatibn, since the good opinion of others is of such TbeM&ow 
enormous weight as a motive of action, witnessing ^ 
thereby to the strength of the tendency to compare 
oneself with others, and fully justifying the view of 
Comte and others of the natural sociability of man; 
a sociability which is now found to have its roots 
in \he original cerebral organisation, the organ of 
the character in the proper and strict sense of the 
term. 

3. The emotions of the comparison of being with 
their passion, emulation, are not amenable in their 
own character to justice, as was shown in § 82 , *. 

They are, however, or contain a certain justice of their 
own, inasmuch as they endeavour to conform their 
estimate of their rival’s character to truth, in order 
to compare themselves with him. Chivalrous, hon- 
ourable, magnanimous, however, as these emotions 
and the ambition of excellence founded on them are, 
they do not Sontain their own ultimate end any more 
than the ambition founded on the other group. It 
is still the sujKsriority, and not the interest of com- 
parison itself, that is the purpose of the emotion. 

The ambitious man rejoices in the greatness of others 
only on condition that he knows himself superior, or 
has hopes of becoming so. Somethnes a man may 
appear to rejoice in the excellence of a person whom 
he has no hope of equalling ; in this case he perhaps 
protects himself by secretly placing his pride or hon- 
our in another career ; or {>erhaps he uses the supe- 
riority of one person to interpret to himself his o^nn 
superiority to others; and it is a real pleasure to 
him to be convinced of the reality of superiprity as 
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Book I. - a general fact, in order that he may ward off the 
-1- ■ subtil fear that he is deluding himself with a sh^ow 
TheunbiUoiu in ambitioning su|)eriority at all. Yet this kind 
of ambition is not destructive of its framework, as 
hatred is ; nor is it the antagonist of the sympathetic 
emotions. It may have the sympathetic emotions 
as the very objects of its comparison, as seen in 
§ 67. 3. Hut it combines in this way with them, or 
with any other emotion, not antipathetic, only' at 
the cost of a portion of its o^\^l intensity. The emu- 
lation is made mild, and the haughtiness and bitter- 
ness of rivalry are suppressed. In this way ambition 
is prepared for admiasion into the teleologic scheme 
of the moral sense. 

4. Many of the characters which are most com- 
monly met with in the dail}' intercourse of life must 
be referred to the special predominance of some one 
or more of the emotions which belong to the general 
type of ambition. Most of the “ Characters” of Theo- 
phrastus maybe referred to this head; for instance, 
those of the dissembler, the flatterer, Ae ru<le and 
the poli.shed man, the chatterer, the scandal-monger, 
the boa.stcr, the officious man, the shabby and mean 
man, the miser, the suspicious man, the presumptu- 
OU.S, the vain, the conceited. I will mention some 
of the subonlinate types of character belonging here, 
which are most commonly prominent. Selfishness is 
a general term for the desire of having the best of 
everj'thing for one.self, the particular direction being 
given by circumstances of bodily organisation, or of 
course of life and experience. Covetousness is one 
form of selfishness, ^ndness for money and tangible 
possessions carried up into the reflective emotions of 
compar^n. Conceit and vanity again are often found 
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predominant and make a strongly marked type of 
character, yet a type subordinate to the general type ~ * 
of ambition. The passion of chivalry and honourable TheamWdoM 
emulation, when combined with the love of grace and 
politeness of demeanour, makes the character of the 
perfect gentleman. Some would deny the term gen- 
tleman to any one who does not also possess strongly 
marked traits of goodwill or benevolence ; indeed 
would? make the sjnnimthetic emotions the root of 
this character. These persons are fond of saying, 
that only* the true Christian can be a true gentle- 
man; and they give St. Paul as an instance, who 
certainly was both in the highest sense, lint, as 
* commonly used and ai>plied, the term gentleman in- 
cludes only the justice of chivalrous emulation, and 
this is the foundation of the character; the other 
clement is the fruit of good breetliug and education, 
either given or self-acquired, and con.>ists in good 
taste, polished manners, and courtcdiisness, which are 
the fruit of one of the modes of emotion belonging 
to the comp.rf’ison of having, as emulatujn belongs to 
the comparison of being. Compare on this subject 
what Montesquieu says of honour bebig the principle 
of action in monarchies, I)e I'Esprit dcs Lois, Liv. iii. 

6, 7. Wherever there is a hienirchy of social or of 
social and jwlitical conditions in life, there it is one 
of the most constantly and powerfully operative mo- 
tives with every one to keep himself and his family 
in the condition in which he was born, or to raise 
them above it. Liumneur^ e’est-a-dire le prejugd 
dc thaque personne et dc cha(]uc condition;’' and 
again, La nature de Thonneur cst dc demander deni 
pniferenccs et des distinctions ;” 'and again “L’am- 
bition est pemicieuse dans une nSpublique: elle a 
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des bons effets dans la monarchie ; die donne la vie 
— k ce gouvemcment.” We are but too well acquainte^t 
Theambitioiw in England, with the excessive action of this prin- 
ciple ; we know but too well the desire to be dis- 
tinguished from the minutely diflferent class below, 
and assimilated to the minutely different class above; 
we need a renovation, as of a genial spring restoring 
the wintry earth to life and warmth, a renovation 
which will relax the cankering gripe of this ambition, 
and restore, by the substitution of more natural aims, 
the sense and enjoyment of independence '’and bro- 
therhood. 

5. J^assing to another subordinate type, humility 
is one of the emotions of comparison of being, and 
when the tendency to it is strongly marked prf)duce8 
a character very distinctly and obviously traced, that 
of the humble, meek, and lowly disposition. But 
this emotion has no jiassion founded on it, since its 
nature is to withdraw from rivalry and emulation 
rather than to court them. It combines readily with 
goodwill and love to others, and as such is itself 
amiable. It is from this combination that it acquires 
th(! title of a virtue, since a low estimate of oneself, 
if combined with illwill to others in consequence of 
that estimate, is hateful. The tendency to form a 
low estimate of self in comparison with others seems 
to belong to a low degree of mental activity, since 
it is to acquiesce in a judgment which derives its 
pleasure from the small amount of burden or task 
which it im{)ose8. It enables the person to acquiesce 
in being guided by others; it mms at peace and itest, 
tod avoids i^sponsibility. Hence the humble cha- 
racter receives its colour from the other emotions 
with which it may be combined. Humility in com- 
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bination mth love is the state of mind which is BooeL 
meant by the term humility as the name of a Chris* — ' 
tianr,^rtue. It may seem strange to find humility Th«M^tiow 
classed under the head of ambition, being as it is 
rather a deterrent from rivalry, which is the soul 
of ambition. But it must be remembered tliat am* 
bition is the character formed by the passions arising 
from emotions of comparison, not from these emo* 
tionii themselves, which are opposites to each other; 
the passions arc envy, jealousy, and emulation ; when 
any of the* emotions are predominant, they will form 
subordinate types of character which may be very 
different from those of the passions. The emptions on 
•the side of the comjjarison unfavourable to self, that 
is, ashamedness, admiration of externals, humility, 
and admiration of essentials, os already sai<l, have no 
passions ; the [)as8ions spring from these emotions 
in combination with those on the pthcr side of the 
balance, favourable to self; and yet these emotions 
may be strongly marked, so as to serve os founda- 
tions for distinct but sulmrdinate typ(‘8 of character. 

And what is said of humility may be said also of 
other subordinate forms of these emotions, either 
alone or in combination with others, such as self- 
denial, unselfishness, complaisance, submissivcncss. 

A comparison with other jwsons, their possessions 
and faculties, is essential to all these q;;notions and 
their modifications of character; but ’the comparison 
itself does not become a jmssion, unless the superi- 
ority of self over others is the object of desire; and 
this desire is ambition. 

§ 70. I. Another type of charactei* is founded* 
upon pride, one branch of the emotions which arise (ype, 
in reflection on self alone. Reserve is the charao* 
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teristic of these; but the reserve of self-respect is 
modesty, that of pride is defiance. The emotions of 
reflection on self alone were described in § as 
supposing two kinds of comparison to have taken 
place, first, comparison between oneself and other 
persons, secondly, comparison between the good and 
the bad features in one’s own nature or history. 
Everything which can possibly be considered good in 
oneself or favourable to oneself may become material, 
object, or framework, for the emotion of pride. The 
comparison is then, in pride, given up by the un- 
favourable side of it being forgotten, not purposely 
but spontaneously, and the favourable side alone 
dwelt upon; only what is good in oneself is dwelt' 
U{)on, the good in others and the bad in others are 
equally dropped out of view ; and therewith all reci- 
procal obligations between oneself and others denied. 
This kind of pri^e, then, has no careir before it, be- 
cause it is founded, by its nature, in an error, in 
Tuistakc of the facts of its re])resentational framework. 
Tt requires a comparison to exist, and it tries to 
eliminate all comparison ; it destroys the framework 
which is necessary to it. It might be pictured as 
lopping off the bough on which it is seated. It aims 
both at isolation from others and at isolation from 
portio!ia and parcels of itself. Yet to effect this iso- 
lation it must keep producing and reproducing in 
thought the objects from which it would make ab- 
straction. The future before it is only secured by 
the strengthening of the natural tendency which may 
be due to repeated acts of indulgence ; the aim of 
the passion is not to intensify itself, but to intensify 
or complete the isolation which is one element of its 
object. 
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2. But although this kind of pride has no career, 
i^e case is different with that kind of it which is 
self*respect, attaching to an ideal of character ft)rmcd 
of other elements, and comparing itself constantly 
with its own ideal ; an emotion which is noble in 
proportion to the nobility of the character constitut- 
ing the ideal, and which shares its career. When 
this ideal is noble, self-respect bc<“omes one kind of 
Ilonoilr, which is an essential characteristic of all 
excellence ; the other kind of Honour being that 
belonginji^to eranlation (§ <59. 4). This kind of j»ride 
consists, then, in exclusive cultivation of one’s own 
ideal ; but that ideal may include the cultivation of 

’ every virtue. Towards otlujrs tlu* comliict r>f the 
Belf-res]»ecting man will be miirke<l by a reserved 
benevolence, by scrupulous justice, by attentive de- 
licacy and ])oliteness, “ There are proud men,” says 
T^andor, “of so much delicacy that it almost conceals 
their pride, and perfectly excuses it.” Pericles and 
Aspasia, cxii This kind of pride I shoidd call self- 
rcs|)ect. The two kinds of pride must therefore bo 
carefully distinguished, and that only which is the 
j»assion of self-isolation denied entrance into the sys- 
tem of virtues, 

3. 'fhe cjmibination of the irascible emotions with 
the better kind of j)ride hfis been touched u{K)n in 
§ 68. 4; they will also combine ■with’ the worse kind 
of [)ride, the tendency to proud self-isolation. The 
resulting disposition is then morose, sull(‘n, sulky, a 
disposition too •well known by its name to require 
description. The framework of this compotmd emo- 
tion, which, since it is a compound one, is already a 
.habit .and disposition of character, is distinguished 
by the representation of some umvarranted intrusion 
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or encroachment on the rights of the person feeling 
sullen ; pf some intrusion on his self-isolating possj- 
tion. Take away the self-isolation, or take away 'the 
irascibilitj', either of the two elements of the com- 
])Oun(l emotion, and the emotion loses its peculiar 
character wliich we call sullenness or sulkiness. 

4 , It was said in § 80. 2 , ad fin. that the emotion 
which arises in reflection on self alone Avas the most 
deeply rooted of all the reflective emotions, th<f staple 
and basis of the character, upon which all others 
might be conceived as engrafted. Nothirfg is more 
true; unless this emotion is strong, there can be 
no strength of character ; it is the fountain-head of 
moral, that is, of refle*ctive life, the emotion which is ' 
inseparable from reflection on fttdf or self-conscious- 
ness ; the source of dc facto energy, as justice is of 
do jiire validity. But, as we have seen, it is ])arted 
immediately into two streams, pride and self-respect, 
Avith the honour Avhich belongs to each, and which is 
again difl’erent from the honojir of emulation. The 
two charac'tors, based respectively upon pride and 
ui)ou self-respect, or Avhieh draw their life from these 
opposite streams, may be considered as diAuding the 
AA'orld of character beiAAoen them. The proud man 
is self-centred, the man of self-respect submits to 
revolve, as it Avere, round the centre of the universe, 
and to Ua'c his life as a i)art in a vast whole. The 
opposition bctAvecu the two is the opposition be- 
tween self-Avill .and AA'illing submission to universal 
laAVs. The latter alone is fully compatible Avith habits 
founded on the sense of justice and the moral law. 

§ 71. Perhaps we ought not to omit a type or 
rather a class of characters Avhich forms a prominent 
pt)rtiop of mankind, but one not perhaps so numerous 
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as usually supposed, the pleasure-seekers as they are 
oomiponly called. The types already mentioned seem * 

to e'kcludc these, or at least to furnish no emotional Th#*«na»e- 
foimdation for them; and yet we have now p[onc 
through aU the groups of reflective emotion, except 
those only which arc imaginative as well as reflec- 
tive. The fact seems to be that the class in question 
is a residuum ; consisting of tho.se persons who have 
no reffective emotion sufficiently strong to lead them 
into a special direction of energy, and mould their 
character into a special type. They are left, then, 
to the direction given )>y the prej)onderancc of the 
direct emotions or of the bodily organisation, and of 
the pleasures which belong to their exercise or ac- 
tivity. They are both intellectually and emotionally 
shiggish ; they rcciuire the stimulation of novelty in 
sights and sounds. I'hey rest in wonder and eurios- 
ity, without the logical instinct. Gf)od-temp(ired they 
often are, but inca])able of la.sting passion. Their 
characteristi . is that they always want amusement; 
indeed amusement-seekers would be the best name 
for them as a class. Now we arc all amu.scmeut- 
scekers at times; and those who never are so must 
have sennething morbid in their character; but never 
to want or seek anything else is a disease of a worse 
kind, a sort of original and ineurabhj feebleness of 
mental con.stitution. It is clear that this type of cha- 
racter cannot claim any inherent [»romi8e of perman- 
ence from the interest which it has for desire, or as 
an object of volition, since its characteristic is, that 
volition does not rise to intensity in any of the ob- , 
jects or emotions which it embraces. 

§ 72. I. The classification of the types of cha- 
racter which are founded on the reflective cmations, 
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i^ki. not imaginative as well as reflective, being now 

— ‘ complete, let us cast a glance back over them all 

TbJnonnai generally, and consider in what way the emotions 
veiopmeiit of Constituting these several types of character are sub- 
“ ordiiiat(‘d to, and taken up into, the emotions of 
justice and the love of duty which constitute the 
highest and most central type. It is by no means 
an idle oiifpiiry, what feelings and actions will com- 
bine with the moral sense, and what will not* as 
some might ]>erhaps maintain, on the ground that 
all feelings are facts of consciousness, and ^lave their 
causes and conditions in the physical functions of the 
organism, thus eliminating all strictly speaking de jure 
considerations from ethic, and leaving only de facto 
considerations. Yet even such* persons, since they 
cannot overlook the facts of choice between plea- 
sures, of procuring s(anc hi jireferencc to others, of 
avoiding pains, and of instituting courses of conduct 
calculated for these ends, must in fact bring a cer- 
tain kind of de jure considerations into the ciujuiry, 
only without including in them that jiarticular plea- 
sure which belongs to the moral sense; a pleasure 
which their mental analysis has cither failed to re- 
veal to them, or revealed as a sentiment founded 
solely on erroneous, perhaps theological, opinions, 
and destined to vanish with them. In this latter 
Anew the sense of moral right and wrong would 
ajipear to them as something “absolute” or onto- 
logical, and its claim to obedience ns empty as its 
• source fictitious. The most logical of such a school 

would therefore abstain from entering into any con- 
.sidcration of moral right or wrong ; prudence or im- 
prudence, certainly of a high order, as prudence for 
self os for others, is all that they would •jiredicate 
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of any person or conduct. Even such praise and 
hlan^e as this would be to them valid only as a fact, 
that is, because they are naturally impelled tt) give 
it or withold it, just as they arc naturally led to like 
and to dislike; and thus differences of judgment be- 
come ultimately, on this view, mere matters of taste, 
in which no man can judge for another. This view 
is incompatible with the discovery by analysis of a 
specific feeling founded on ju.stice, the moral sense. 
All de jure considerations have their source in this 
specific doling, wliich exists also de facto, as other 
feelings also do which cither will or will not combine 
with it. I'his combination or non-combination with 
the moral sense is what makes actions and feelings 
morally right or wrong, and constitutes the mciuiing 
of the terms moral good and evil. If thenj is no 
moral good and no moral evil, then' is no moral 
sense with its s[»ecific feeling of validity; but that 
there is such a specific feeling the analysis in ('haj>- 
ter ii. has sufficiently shown, 'fhe combination of 
other feelings with this is their moral justification. 
The question then is, in what way does this com- 
bmatioii takes place. 

2. The process is one of redintegration, and con- 
sists in holding together, either spontaneously or 
voluntarily, the total emotion and its framework, so 
as to see whether the latter has tjiat equality in its 
parts which is the object of the emotion of justice. 
If it has, then the same framework is common both 
to the emotion .of justice and to that e,in<)tion which 
is in question. We may fetd this sjKnitaneously or 
habitually, and then we are said to entcjrtain habitu- 
ally just and right feelings; or we may test it vo- 
luntarily, and then the process is one of rc^isoning. 
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The more intense an emotion is, the less are we able 
to analyse its framework to discover its justice or 
equality. The movement which supports it in* the 
brain is then eiuT^etic or violent, and the lines of 
the framework faint. Its connection with other ob- 
jects or Irameworks also is faint by the same rule; 
that is, the movements which support the formal 
element are less strong than those which support the 
emotional. 'I’he emotifin may in this case bh jUst, 
but we cannot test its justice. Only with the gradual 
n'turn to energy in the movement supporting the 
form or framework, can the equality or inequality be 
discerned, and tbe emotion of justice arise. Anger, 
eros, love, envy, jealou.sy, pride, emulation, cov'ctous- 
ness, and so on, may all be so intense as to obliterate 
the framework, and prevent its justice or iiyustice 
from a[*[)earing in consciousness. The return to 
vividness of the framework, and the productioji of 
other objects in redintegration, as means or as con- 
se<|ueticcs ot‘ the obji'ct in immediate view, can oidy 
proct'ed |)ari pa.ssu with the decrease in intensity of 
the emotion pervading this immediate object. This 
is the ])hcnoinenon of reasoning cjilming the pas- 
sions; and the habit of rea-soning, of increasing the 
energy of the movements sup[)brting frameworks, in 
cases of strong emotion, may be strengthened by 
exercise, so .as to make the emotions themselves 
suggest the desire for reasoning on them, and this 
desire increase into a volition sufficiently powerful to 
bring the framework into prominence at the expense 
of the emotion. 

3. There are three ways which the reasoning 'may 
t.akc on the overcoming or the subsidence of the emo- 
tion. |f it proceeds to analysing the content of its 
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framework, it is a mode of teleological reasoning, and 
the 4i*st judgment which it passes is one of the jus- 
tice *or injustice, the goodness or badness of its object, 
as an object of the original emotion. Or it may take 
the direction of efiective reasoning, in order to discover 
facts connected with the framework, either as means 
to procure or avoid it, or as consequences pleasant 
or un|>lcasant. The latter in both its branches is 
pnfdence or prudential reasoning; the former alone 
is moral, being employed to discover the ultimate 
naturt* ot the emotion and its framework. Only that 
type of character which is founded on the love of 
duty will habitually and easily take the first road, or 
take it as the iudis[)ensable preliminary of tin; second, 
the mo<le (»f prudential reasoning. Jhit this does not 
alter the fact that it is right to test emotion and con- 
duct in this way, or that justice is the grouml of 
moral goodness. The course is not right because 
it is taken by this type of character, but (his type 
of character is good because it takes a course com- 
manded by the love of duty. If cither of the two 
other directions an; taken, of reasoning to discover 
either means or c<;nsc({ucnccs of a oertain feeling or 
action, the question occurs again as to these, whether 
they are in accordance witli justice* and ■ th<' moral 
sense; and it may happen that cither the means or 
the conse(|uencc8 may be fbrbi<lden,. while the action 
itself is permitted, by the moral sense, or that they 
may be permitted while the actum is forbidden. 

Three classes of elements contribute to the de- 
velopment of character, am^ combine to produce and 
govern it. These are,' first, the external circum- 
stances and events of life, the [)ersons with whom 
one comes in contact, their feelings and actj 4 >ns, the 
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btokJ. customs and laws of society, and so on ; secondly, 
the physical changes owing to advancing age^ the 

Theiioraai increase, culmination, and gradual decrease in* in- 

coume of de- • /» i *1 • i 

veiopmentof tori8ity, <)1 the movemcDts supporting the emotional 

tho churitct^r* « • • « • i i 

element ui emotions and passions, and the corre- 
sponding changes in the redintegration of the frame- 
works of those emotions and jiassions, which tend 
towards the fixation of habits of thought and feel- 
ing as the time of life advances; thirdly, the^ndate 
structure of the character itself, and the force of voli- 
tion, the direction of which depends upon t’hat struc- 
ture, and which rtjacts uj)on the two former groups 
of contributing elements. The first group is infi- 
nitely various, and different for every individual ; 
its importanci' for him can hardly be overrated ; an 
accident as it is called may change not only his whole 
course of life, but ahso the develoi)nient of his cha- 
racter it.s(‘lf, so as to make him a very diflerent man 
from what he would otherwise have been. The im- 
pirtance of this change in the individual, luul gener- 
ally of the individual himself, to the whole course 
of the world’s affairs, and to the characters of those 
whom he may inlluenoo, is another thing ; and there 
are two much debated questions, first, as to the 
amount ami importance of the infiuonce which acci- 
dental changes in circumstances and events, and se- 
condly, as to that which personal individual character 
and action, exert over the course of the world’s his- 
tory or over mankind at large. The second group 
. is the same, in kind, for every man, the changes due 

to advaneuig age affect all men alike, though they 
'are modified differently by the reaction of the indi- 
vidual and his physical structure. The third group 
we havg already been employed in analysing. From 
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our present point of Anew, therefore, the second and ch’iv* 
third^ groups constitute the nornml developincut of — ' 
the ’character, while the first group, consisting of Them»nn»i 

' “ “ COUFMI of d6“ 

the variable circumstances of life, are the deflectinff veiopinm ot 

^ tho cUiurftctiOfa 

element or influence, which* tends to make the life 
and the character different from what it would be 
if these circumstances flowed in an even tide, the 
same for all men and all p(‘riods of life. It is the 
noAn^ development of character in advancing ago 
with which we arc immediately engaged, abstraction 
mode from the deflecting influence of extraordinary 
circumstances and events. 

5. Yet it is of course impossible to eliminate 
altogether the first grouj) of contributing elements. 

All that we can do is to siH)[)ose them acting rc'gii- 
larly and ('uch in its turn upoti the character, so that 
the individual has all his emotions called into play 
from time to time, and has expcrituice of the joys 
and the sorrows which spring from each, either from 
their satisfaction or from their disappointment. All 
passions are })ainful when they are disappointed ; for 
instance, love remaining while we feel the gradu- 
ally incTea.sing indifference towards us of the person 
loved ; or anger and revemge when iinsatisfied ; the 
emotions and passions of comparison, when other 
persons triumph in our humiliation, as in insidt aiid 
contumely ; some pas-sions are in 9. manner painful 
and uneasy even in their satisfaction, as anger and 
malice. Such joys and such sorrows as sj)ring from 
the^ satisfaction or disapfKuntmcnt of emotions and , 
passions arc what b often meant by experience of 
life ; and this we must su[>pose present in some full 
and regular measure, in order to imagine to ourselves 
the normal course of the development of cl^racter. 
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such as it is produced by the advance of age in com- 
bination with the ori"iual cerebral structure of the 

O « 

individual. * 

6, Supposing thus everything to be normal, all 
the three groups of contributing elements to be active 
in a certain normal proportion, is there any general 
law discoverable, to which the course of <levelopment 
conforms, and which is the expression of it ? The 
answer results fnan the foregoing analysis; tfierfe is 
such a law and such a course ; and it depends upon 
tlu' difftirence in action between the emotional element 
and its rcpresentsitional framework, and between the 
physical nerve movements which respectively sup- 
port them. The emotions, supported by movements 
which have their well-springs or centres in different 
parts of th(‘ cerebrum (as we have been led to ima- 
gine them), change in <legrec of intensity, and in 
the amount of Iramework which they will pervade, 
in a<'cordance. with the energy of these nerve move- 
ments, which are umler the immediate influence of 
age or time of lif(‘, first increasing then decreasing 
in intensity. The\ ime fixed and intensified by in- 
dulgence and habit; but they do not change in kind 
exci'pt so far a.s they are modified, each in its o^ui 
way, in accordance with the changes of the represen- 
tational framework ■v^ich they pervade in the course 
of redintegration. The representational framework 
on the contrary, though e({ually subject to the in- 
fluence of the energy of the nerve movements which 
support, it, changes in the kind of its content with 
the incrca.se of knowledge and experience. Its changes 
'constitute a continual elaboration of organically con- 
structed imagery, which receives the pervading emo- 
tions ii^to itself. The formal element of this frame- 
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work is the condition of its elaboration and organic 
construction. The framework constitutes what we 
inaj*call man’s knowledge, the emotion man’s nature ; 
to adopt a profound distinction of Mr. lluskin’s. 
Accordingly the changes in knowledge make a com- 
paratively rapid, those in emotion a comparatively 
slow progress. The changes in knowledge, if for the 
better, that is, if tliey have the harmony which is 
trafh,*are never lost; but an‘ preserved not only 
for the life of the individual but, by mciins of oral 
and Avritt^n communication, for tin* life of the race. 
.Those in emotion, excejtt such sloAV modifications in 
it as are produced by the changes in knowledge, dc- 
’ pend upon the physical or nerve develo[)ment alone, 
so as to be directly .subject to the influence of age 
during the life of the individual, and inc’apablc of 
being communicated to others, or to succeeding gene- 
rations. The slow devcloptmait imlecd of the c(!rc- 
bral organi-sm, including its ])ropcrly of hereditary 
trunsmis.si(jn, carries Avith it the development and 
the trail smi-ssi on of emotion as a part of itself; but 
the dcvelo|>ment of knowledge is enabled to outstrip 
both, by having its particular framcAVfwks succes- 
.sively fixed and destroyed, each being the means by 
which, and the material out of Avhich, a succeeding 
one is formed. Yet there is also, throughout this 
formation, a part or strain Avhich i,s permanent, and 
of sloAV but permanent groAvth, corres[M)nding to the 
hereditarily transmitted emotional nature, and itself 
capable of hereditary transmission; 1 mean the logi- 
cal forms of reasoning itself, and the slowly developed 
system of general abstract conceptions which are* 
applicable to any new or changing object-matter of 
knowledge. The degrees of energy again, Jioth in 
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external action and volition, follow the same law as 
the emotions. They depend upon the energy pf the 
movements in the nervous organism, and not iijwn 
the stage of elaboration which has been attained in 
the know ledge. Every generation apparently begins 
life at the same point of development, both in emo- 
tion and strength of Avill, as the j>rece*ling generation. 
^’here is no doubt some difference, but it is so small 
as only to become visible when we include a long 
series of generations in our view ; and even then 
])erhaps it is visible oidy in respect of <*motion, and 
not in respect of strength of tvill. This diffei'ence 
between (unolion and framework, man’s nature and 
man’s knowledge, which is seen clearly in the field 
of history, has its source in every individual who 
contributes to make history, anil is to be traced in 
him by a candid analysis. 

7. This being the general and constant relation 
between emotion and framework, and between the 
modes of their development, it is clear that a great 
and constant iutluenec must be exerted by the frame- 
work over the emotion, in conseijuence of its con- 
tinually ju’ogressive elaboration of structure, by which 
it becomes more complete and more harmonious. 
The ])leasure of harmonising its jiarts, of introducing 
eipial correspondences between them, both statically 
and dynamically, of making means correspond to end, 
theory to practice, rcw.ard to merit, punishment to 
fault, harvest to labour, career to -ambition, and so 
on, is the motive of all this structunal elaboration of 
framework so far as it is voluntary and not spon- 
taneous, and practical rather than speculative. The 
formal element which is contained in the framework 
of images, with the pleasure of equality, the pain of 
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inequality, which are inherent in it, is the ground 
of the organic harmony which is both spontaneously ' 

and' •voluntarily produced in its constantly gi*owing 
structure. Hence, when we reflect upon past ex- veiopm«n«of 

^ ^ tho clutmctcf* 

perience of life, the tendency always is to approve 
and cultivate those feelings which have a career be- 
fore them, and those most the career of which is the 
longest, the most free from contradictions in itself, 
andPthfe least exposed to obstacles from other feelings 
or extenial circumstances. A car(‘er is the imagined 
corres]»onflonce of the end to the beginning, the ima- 
gined completion and lTo^vn of a course of feeling, 
thought, or action. It has been shown iji many in- 
stances how cssentiid to continuance in any action is 
th<j imagination of stieh a career. Indeed we usually 
think any one senseless who pers<‘veres in actions 
before which there is no eareer. Whenovi'r a man 
docs so, it is b(!causc he is either really senseless or 
else mastenul for the time being by (rmotion or pas- 
sion, a fact which enlirely confirms our analysis. 

8. Now we cannot teach or implant emotions not 
implanted by nature, but only cultivate what nature, 
has implanted. Up to a certain jioint perhaps they 
may be, increased in intensity by habit and indulg- 
ence, and by desuetude of other and particularly of 
the opposite emotions. To Avhat extent this is pos- 
sible is doubtful. Hut a natural deficiency in any of 
the cardinal emotions cannot be supplied, a natural 
redundance cannot lie annihilated, by culture. Cha- 
racters which are originally frarneil to feel very in- 
tensely either love, hatred, ambition or rivalry, pride 
or love of duty, will always strongly retain those tendJ* 
encies. This is matter of daily experience. The ex- 
planation is, that these are emotional elements which 
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tlepcnd on original cerebral structure and function. 
— liiit the representational frameworks in which , these 
Th«norm*i are cast arc moulded bv self-education, and to tome 
%;ei<.pment of extent modify the emotional elements pervading them. 

According tf> its capacities for a career, every emo- 
tion can be taken up into justice with less loss of its 
<listinguishing «‘motional feeling. The several capa- 
cities of the several emotions for a career have been 
given above. Love and the love of duty havl alone 
an infinite career before them; they alone perfectly 
fulfil and more than fulfil the demands of justice. 
Hence, where they exist strongly by nature they 
luicd lose nothing of their intensity by cduciition. 

I Jut where tliey are deficient by nature they cannot 
bo produced by education. The love of justice may 
be increased by culture, for this is an emotion at- 
tached directly to the formal element, and for that 
reason is the standard or ratluir the framework into 
whi«'h all other emotions must be cast or reduced. 
It grows in intensity by habit, like the rest, and its 
jdeasiire increases with its ilominion; but it is very 
^liflerent from the love of duly and from love itself, 
and the education which makes us lovers of justice 
cannot give that special tinge of passionate ardour 
which their names connote. Similar is the case of 
the antipathetic emotions and passions, those of com- 
jjiarison, and that of pride. The tendency to these is 
original and cannot be either implanted or uprooted 
by culture, how'ever much ive may reflect upon the 
insiifliciency, the oontradictiiins, the necessary incom- 
pleteness, of these jmssions. All W'c can do, and this 
Is what w'e <lo naturally, is to transmute them into 
those forms which are their justice, into indignation, • 
chivalryus rivalry, jiersonal honour. But if the emo- 
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tions arc strong by nature, they will retain, even in 
tjieir transformation, the passionate ardomr of that 
special kind which they originally had. 

9. The influence of age is twofold. Tip to the 
prime of life, the increjusing vigour of all physical 
movements both increases the intensity of the emo- 
tion and urges forward the. construction of the frame- 
work ; but the predominant emotion sets the end or 
purpose of the construction, and moulds it in accord- 
ance with its own nature. We reason vigoroiisly, it 
Ls true, blit, since the predominant emotion guides 
us, tve reason speculative!}' an<i effectivelji, and act 
immanently and transeuntly, more than we reason 
teleologically, 'flie predominant emotion with its 
desired scojio and career is to us un(|uestioned, an 
absolute end; and th(' framework, with the reason- 
ing powers which construct it, are t.<> us as mtjans, 
dominated by the emotion, llut wIuti the prime of 
life is passed, and the vig<mr of ])hysicnl movements 
gradually decreases, the framework and the move- 
ments which suj»|)ort it assume by degrees a more 
important position towards the emotional element. 
The slow but continuous growth of knowledge, em- 
bodied in and depending on movements which are 
habitual, and from their interconnection with each 
other mutually supporting and jiromoting, becomes 
now a match for the pahsions and emotions, bound tf> 
physical movements Avhich decrease’ in vigour with- 
out being con.solidatcd by habit and intcrconnisction. 
Hence declining life aids the proces.H of transmuting 
all emotions ami pas-sions into the mould of justice, 
by softening their intensity; until at last upon the’ 
thrcshohl of death in extreme old age the last spark 
of their fire is extinguished. The normal course of 
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the development of character is therefore to subordi- 
— iiate the emotion to its framework, and, in so doing, 
The normjii to the law of that framework, which is harmony, cqui- 
vehipmeiii ot poisc, and justice. 

■ the character. ^ ^ ** 

“ Poi Tiflla qiiaria parte della vita 

A Dio si riniarita, 

CoiiU'iiiplando la fine die 1* aspetta ; 

K beiiedice li tempi pass^itL*’ 

^ *78. S 73. I, There are two types of character still 

reiigiima lypea. rc'inainiri" to be examined, the poetic and the re- 
ligious. I have postponed them to the enfpiiry into 
the normal course of development of character be- 
cause, though original and imjdanted by nature in 
the cerebral striicture and function.s, they are also * 
compound, sjtringing from two natural sources not 
from one otdy, and thcroflirc the knowledge of the 
course (jf development of clmractcT throAvs light upon 
tluur genesis. These typ»‘s of eh.aracter are the tAvo 
bra!iehes of Avhat may be called the imaginative 
tendency, Avbieb is never seen pure, but ahvays ap- 
pears ns imagination of this or that object-matter. 
Noav all imagination is im.agination of a career, to 
id<*alise anything in imagination is to imagine an 
infinite career of perfection for it. Hence loA’e and 
the l«jvo of duty, being the emotions Avhieh have an 
intinitc career before them, are those AA'hich form one 
branch of reflective imagination ; these original emo- 
tions are one source, and the naturally acth'c dispo- 
sition of intellect and emotion is the other, which 
in con\biuation form the, religious type of eharactor. 
On the other hand, any emotion Avhatever may be 
‘condiined with the imaginntiA'e disposition; and what- 
ever emotion is so combined, without being so strong 
and absorbing as to hinder the free play of the in- 
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tellectual powers, becomes from that circumstance a 
n^ode of poetry. But the intellect must have no 
oth^f ’end in view than its own satisfaction in this TiM ptw^Mid 
free play of its powers; otherwise their exercise is **^"*^’^ 
one of speculative or effective reasoning, not of teleo- 
logical or poetical. Emotions so treated become aes- 
thetic emotions, their beauty or sublimity is brought 
out in the proportions of the formal clement which 
their fitameworks contain. Hence all emotions gener- 
<ally and alike arc the object-matter of j)oetry; and 
poetry is* the completion by idealisation of these 
emotions, thus become assthetic, and of their frame- 
works. Hence not only is this division into religion 
‘ and poetry exhaustive of nil ideal reflective imagina- 
tion, but its line of division coincidt's with that l>e- 
tweea what is infinitely jjerfect and beautiful and 
what is also, in addition to this, infinitely and eternally 
true. • ' 

2. The poetical type of character admits of end- 
' less and most minute varieties ; evc‘ry shade of emo- 
tion has its corresponding jwetry. Infinitely numer- 
ous degrees of intensity also, and infinitely numerous 
modes or proportions in the combination of intellect 
and feeling, are to be found* in it. Two things how- 
ever must here be carefully distinguished. Both 
religion and poetry have their false pretenders and 
simulators ; the simulator of poetical imagination is 
sentimentalism. When an emotion is dwelt on for 
its own pleasure, as a plea.sure of enjoyment and not 
of admiration, and imagination is occupied only in 
enforcing this pleasure of emotion, or iti finding new 
situations and circumstances so as t% enhance it by ' 
freshness or by contrast, then there is no activity of 
{esthetic emotion, and consequently no poetic, ima- 
TOL. I. MM 
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Bo«>k l nnation. Dreams and reveries usually constitute llie 
pleasures of a character of this type, which is also 
Tbc|i^«nd then of a sluggish not of an active dispositiohf and 
‘yi«* jg properly distinguished from the imaginative 
character as one of dreamy sentiment. Poetical ima- 
gination on the contrary is active, aesthetic, consisting- 
of intellect in equal proportion with emotion ; and 
however soft may be the images in which most plea- 
sure is taken, the character of the poet is masco^ne, 
intellectual, and vigorous. Sentimentalism is the 
effeminate luxury of emotion; poetic imagination one 
of its most bracing exercises. 

3. Hardly any man is without poetic imagination 
of some kind and in some degree ; but only those are' 
usually called poets who devote themselves to the 
expression of this imagination by means o^«some 
fonn of art. All action springing from' emotion has 
, its shade of emotion peculiar to it, attached to the 
action itself, and differing somewhat from the emo- 
tion out of which the action springs. The expression 
of emotion or of emotion and thought together, when 
guided by volition, is tn\nseunt action combined with 
effective rcasonuig; the reasoning is about the means 
for the perfect exj>reRsion of the emotion, and for the 
attainment of the |>eculiar pleasure attached to the ex- 
pression. Language offers the readiest and the most 
complete material or instrument of such expression ; 
but gesture and muscular movements generally, visi- 
ble objects, and audible sounds, alike fumi^i .such 
w materials or instruments. The differentiation of emo- 

tion in actions expressive of feeling is not coftfined 
to poetry, but^extends to all cases of expression ; for 
instance, striking a sudden blow, taking a sudden 
leap,^ greeting fiiends by shaking hands, drinking 
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healths, erecting triumphal arches, wearing hdidsy 
dresses, and so on. In all these cases the feeling 
expre^d by the action is heightened and different 
tdated by the act, wd at the moment of its comple> 
tiiOD. The emotion is, as it were, gathered up to a 
single point and enforced upon the actors by their 
action. The action by itself becomes in this way 
symbolic, symbolic of the feeling it expresses. The 
refrean «n songs is of this nature, and so also is the 
act of singing itself, when it comes like that of Goethe’s 
Harper, • 

“ Ich singo wie dor Vogol ftiiigl 
TJer in den Zweigon wohiK^t* 

^ ^ Diis Lied das aus der Kehlo dringt 

Tst I-<ohii der roiclilich lobnet.” 

So al|p are all public religious ceremonies, and reli- 
gious acts, prayer for instance, and the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper among Christians. In all thiise 
the emotion is heightened and enforced in the ex- 
pression of it. In religion these acts of expressicn 
constitute the cultus, the acts of worship and service ; 
they are to the religious emotions what {wetry is to 
poetical imagination and its emotions. Poetry as an 
art is nothing else than the systematic clalK>ratioD of 
such modes of expression for the poetic emotions ; 
but, just as there may be a dead cultus in religion, 
if it is divorced from the emotions which arc its 
spirit, so also in poetry all modes .and forms ^ cx- 
pres^n, however choice, are lifeless and cold, mless 
they spring fresh and glowing from the hea:^ of the 
composer. 

4. It must be remembered too that, like all rea- 
soning processes which spring from emotion, the 
tetusoning whidi determines the expression in poetry 
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Book I. calms the emotion which it expresses. The nerve 
‘ force which supported the emotion is converted into 
hm poetic and ft forcc Supporting the redintegration of the 'feume- 
Tdigiow types, force Supporting the emotional element it 

is exhausted, and, when it no longer exists as motive 
power of the reasoning, sup{K>rting the redintegration 
of the framework, there will follow a reaction, as it 
is callctl ; that is, the emotion will be felt with less 
intensity than ordinary, and {xirhaps so mneb the 
less as the previous tension exceeded the ordinary 
limit. ^ 

5 . It was Ihe different kinds of poetry that were 
distinguished in § 43, and classified by their spring* 
ing from two modes of jwetical imagination, the 8 yn*» 
thetic and the analytic. The favourite emjdoyment 
of these two modes is also that which distingjiishes 
the poetic character into two main types ; and this 
must now be shown by a[)plying that distinction of 
method on the large, as before on the small, scale, 
by considering the structure of poems as wholes, to 
wliicbcver of the three kinds, descriptive, lyrical, or 
<lramatic, they may belong. Not the working of the 
jK>ct ’8 mind in single passages, but his mode of treat- 
ment of a whole subject, in ])roducing a whole poem, 
is now to be considered. 

6 . The synthetic and analytic movements, both 
in single passages and in whole poems, are the off- 
spring respectively of the two intellectual tendencies 
distinguished in § 63, the accumulative and the con- 
structive. For poetical emotion is the great end and 
mainspring of the art of poetry, common to All its 
kinds; and the mode in which this emotion is em- 
bodied and realised in composition depends, not on 
differences in the emotion itself, but on differences in 
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the intellectual processes in which it is involved and 

b3f which it is made apparent. ~ 

7. Poetical imagination is accordingly found to 
fall into two main channels ; the one, founded on the 
synthetic and accumulative modes of reasoning, is the 
expression of emotion, and may perhaps be called pro- 
fusive imagination ; the other, founded on the analytic 
and (oi^tructive modes, is the exhibition of emotion, 
and may }>erha{)S be called oi^anic imagination. The 
first process, in treating a whole subject, from the 
parts to a whole which they compose, the beauty of 
the whole being of less importance in its eyes than 
^he impreasiveness of the parts; the second proceeds 
from the whole to its parts, the impressiveness of 
which singly is of less importance than the beauty of 
the whole. The first evolves, the second organises, 
a poem. The consummate art of the first consists 
in producing a beautiful and organic whole by the 
method of evolution, as for insbincc in Shakespeare ; 
that of the second in touching the chords of emotion 
in the details by the method of organisation, as in 
iEschylus. 

8. The life of modem Europe is distinguished 
from that of ancient Greece and Rome by the greater 
distinctness ndth which we feel the imj)ort of the re- 
flective emotions, especially those of eros, love, and 
religion ; owing chiefly thou^ not exclu.sively, in 
the first and second crises, to the greater freedom and 
equality between the sexes, in the third' to Chris- 
tianity. The personality of individuals, in all its 
newly distinguished richness and vividness, now re- 
quired expression, or at least satisfaction from a'* 
similar expression on the part of others. Hence 
ancient and modem poetry, which in their ^rliest 
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Book I, Stage Were apparently similar, being the simple de- 
— •’ scription in verse of the deeds of gods and h^rctes, 
The^r and have taken op[X)site courses in attaining their iiill de> 
rfUgiona typaa. jljg all-imj>ortance of individual emo- 

tion to the modems made its expression the one 
indisixiusable requisite of poetry, and imprinted on 
their imagination its profusive character; the com- 
parative predominance of the intellect over the ^emo- 
tion among the ancients directed their poetical elabo- 
ration of the same themes into the channq^ of organic 
imagination. 

9. Take any masterpiece of modern poetry not 
didactic, and not governed by direct imitation of th^ 
Greek, and its interest will, as a rule, be found to 
consist in some particular, concrete, emotions or pas- 
sions, as they are felt by individuals, and to hive no 
higher or detennining rikof beyond these. Take on 
the other hand a masterj)iece of Greek or lioman 
antiquity, and the particular, concrete, emotions of 
individuals will be found to be subordinate to some 
general, abstract, theme of the {X)em or drama, and 
it will appear that the chief or governing aim of the 
poet is to exhibit this, not to express those. They 
li^omo means by which the all-important abstract 
theme Ls exhibited and illustrated; as, for instance, 
the conflict of divine and human laws in the Anti- 
gone. Some great portion of human life and human 
destiny, witli the passions and emotions which belong 
to it, is grasped from above and brought, statically 
I as we may call it, in one great picture -befoi;9 the 

mental eye. But in modern art no abstract but an 
' empirical portion of human life is taken from the 
whole, and this is exhibited in its actual complication 
of motives, and difiereme of characters, and evolution 
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of events; the spectator or the reader demanding at 
every moment some striking situation, or some vivid 
expression of feeling. An instance from antiquity will 
render this contrast sufficiently plain. 

lo. The theme of the so called Marriage ofPeleus 
and Thetis of Catullus, a poem of unsurpassed beauty 
and grandeur, is the glory of marriage, idealised by 
means of an instance in which all the circumstances 
of Iiaj^piness are united, and which is invested with 
all the imagined glories of the heroic age. Those 
who conwder the subject of the poem to be merely 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis arc at a loss to ac> 
count for the disproportionate length of the episode, 
as it then a[>|)cars, the story of Theseus and Ariadne. 
But tlie truth is, that the theme of the poem, the 
glofy of marriage, is exhibited by the two contrasted 
stories, which then proi)crly assume almost equal 
importance. Thus, it is the very marriage bed of 
Peleus and Thetis which is covered with the tapestry 
exhibiting the sbjry of Ariadne : 


Book I. 
Cb.IV, 

± 

ThftMMlio t&d 
Mligloiu IgrpM* 


“ Talihufl amplificc vestia decorata figuris 
Pulvinar coinpkxa huo velabat amictu/’ 


Tlietis is given in marriage by Jupiter himself; Ari- 
adne deserts her father’s home for Theseus. The first 
union receives its crown in the birth of an heroic 
son, Achilles; the inconstancy of mind which leacls 
Theseus to desert Ariadne, in the second, is the cause 
of his own father’s deiith : 


“ Sed quail ftolam Theseus mo monte reliquit, 

Tali monte, den, funeetet aequo auosque.” 

Again, the circumstance that the imion ofPeleus ai^ 
Thetis was an union between a mortal and an im- 
mortal finds its counterpa^tin the advent of Baedras. 
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Book I 
Ch. IV. 

8^. A 

The poetic and 
relif^ua typca. 


But though old wounds may be healed, there is no 
future in the picture; while lor Peleus and ’[j^hetk 
the song of the Pare® weaves into the fruition of the 
present the antici]>uted fame of their son. Yet not 
for a moment is the {Kjem didactic ; it has no ‘ moral 
it does not recommend, it exhibits and idealises, mar* 
riage. The so called ‘moral,’ of which the modems 
are so fond, is one means of giving unity to works 
composed on the modern principle, unity bein^ their 
great desideratum. I’he ancients could dispense with 
HO dangerous an instrument. 

11. Kven in lyrical poems the same generalising 
tendency is aj>parent, in the classical mode of treat- 
ing them. The Marriage; C>de of Junia and Mallius, 
in (’atullus, beginning “ Collis o 1 leliconiei,” is an 
instance. Not only is this apparent in the artistic 
oppositional arrangement of the different sections of 
the o<lc, as they are brought t)ut in the edition given 
by my friend, Mr. Robinson Kllis ; but the feelings 
expressed arc those essentially inherent in the cir- 
cumstance of civiliseil umrriagi;, in whatever rites it 
is clothed and c<'lehrated, and the ode is one appro- 
priate to the subject at all times and places, of per- 
manent not tnuisitory interest. 

12. Turning to the opposite or modern mode of 
poetical eomjKisition, let us take Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound as an instance. Though it is dramatic in 
form, a fonn which lends itself most easily to the 
organic mode, it is a lyric rather than a drama, the 
imagination is profusive throughout. It is Shelley 
expressing, through the mouthpiece of his characters, 
H’s own intense feeling of the divinity of love, his 
trimnphant anticipation of its final and eternal victory 
over tyranny and fea^^^l^^ain, though the theme is 
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llius general, as well as the form dramatic, yet it is 
embodied in a particular history developed % parti* . * 

cular persons; a general subject is particularised, not, Tbepoiiioiad 
as in Catullus, a particular one generalised. Both ”***‘*“^^ 
the circumstances distinguisliing modem from classic 
art are found here, the imagination profusivc, the in- 
terest particular. 

^13. Sometimes however, when the poet leans to 
the cntical and organic mode of thought, only one of 
these circiunstances is found in his work. “ The Ring 
and the fiook” of Mr. Browning is an instance. The 
method here is organic, consisting in the cxliibiting 
the history under different aspects, as it is related by 
the different actors in it. Each of the different sec- » 
tions of the ]KK*m is like a distinct mass of building 
in itrchitecture, which in relation with the rest con- 
tributes to compose a well-projwrtioned and harmo- 
nious whole. But the interest is entirely particular, 
centred in the special characters, and in the special 
history which they enact. It is a wonderftil feature in 
the art of this poem, that each person, while throwing 
a new’ light on the action, eo ipso displays his own 
character as well thus producing a Shnkes[X!arian 
effect by original and non-Shakcs|)earian means. 

14. Finally let us take an instance from a modem, 
who of all modems stands nearest to the Greeks, in 
point both of organic and constructive tendency and 
of generality in choice of theme. Goethe’s Faust is 
general in its theme, which is, as it seems to me, 
th^ antagonism between action and enjoyment in the . 
mms of human life. Faust begins with action, the 
self-denying laborious ambition of the student, bent 
on the rewards of knowledfi^ The counter ambi- 
tion of enjoyment, as somn^im^ in love, sujuplies the 
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framework of the rest of the First Part, which seems, 
— but only seems, to find its main theme in the history 
TOe poeiicMid of Gretchcn, because it ends with her salvation. But 

roiigtotiB typi!8« % ' 

Faust is thus left undisposed of. In the Second Part 
he takes, as it were, an entirely new start in life, and, 
as Goethe himself has told us, necessarily on a higher 
or larger field. But here again it is the same anta- 
gonism between the same two ambitions, action and 
enjoyment, which is his fate ; and he too finafty re- 
ceives his salvation in consequence of his having 
acted and hoped to the end : 

“ Oorottot ist das odle died 
I)er (ifisterwelt vom Boson : 

« Wer iinmer stTebend sicli tx'muht, 

Den k<»mion wir crl<isen." 

But here too, notwithstanding the theme being ^ne- 
ral and the form dnimatic, and notwithstanding that 
Avhich distinguishes it from the Prometheus Unl)ound, 
the mode of thought being critical and not lyrical, 
the exhibition of the subject being aimed at and not 
the outpouring of the poet’s personal feeling, — still 
there nmiaius the essentially modem characteristic 
that the theme, though general, is particularised, and 
the interest allowed to attach to the persons, actions, 
and cliaroctcrs exhibited, and to the adventures which 
Itcfall them, in exclusion to that attaching to the 
general features of which they are types and in- 
stances. In the First Part this takes place by the ab- 
sorbing interest of the story of Faust and Gretchen, 
• in the Second Part by the sui^erabundant imagq^, 
and motley train of persons and things, with which 
Faust is surrounded. 

1 5. Religion agre^i^th poetry in having an art 
of expression, whidy^|||| the coitus. But it differs 
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from poetry in this, that, while fact and fiction are Boas l 
eptirely indifferent to poetry, only truth of foot and 
of reasoning is contained in religion. The object 
or framework of the idealised religious emotions is '****‘®“ 
necessarily represented as eternally true and real. 

But since these emotions are deeply interesting to 
the religious character, he wiU be constantly reason* 
ing about them eitlier speculatively or practically, 
for all emotion stimulates thought; and since at the 
same tipie any framework which he forms from time 
to time, being dependent on the degree of his in- 
tellectual knowledge, must necessarily fiill infinitely 
short of ideal truth, his speculations abont that frame- 
work must be both erroneous and numerous. The - 
nature of that great object or framework, which for 
ni is a Person as already said, man’s relations to him, 
and his dealings with man, will be variously con- 
ceived ; and every conception which becomes current 
from time to time will be pervaded by the religious 
emotion, and will form part of religion. Whatever 
in these speculations is conceived as erroneous is dis- 
carded from the religious creed as superstition; and 
what is superstition to one man is religion to an- 
other. An extreme, though not necessarily a gross, 
form of superstition is when tlie possibility of some 
transient article of creed being sujKjrstition is denied, 
for this is an attempt to make -the finite and the 
transient into the inWte and the eternal. Religion 
is founded in the nature of man, not in his know- 
ledge, in the permanent emotion pervading transitory 
frameworks. There is however a limit to tiie vari- 
ations of the frameworks, for, since religious eiao- 
tion is always reflective, ^Hjlj^ewoi^ must always 
be a Person. The worf'^j^^Mnimate, objects is 
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Book 1 . DO exception, but on the contrary furnishes the most 
striking instances of the law; for the fetish is per-' 
Tiw ^ieand sonified in imagination before it is worshipped, and, 
niiguNu type*. Stage, where the stars, or sun, or tree, 

or river, are found to be inanimate, and the person 
or god separated from them, it is the person and not 
the star which remains as the object of the religion. 
The religion of Comtian Positivism also is no ex- 
ception to the general law ; “ Le Vrai Grand Etre” or 
“ITIumanit^” is obviously personal in the required 
sense of the term; though the fact that it is an in- 
vention and not a discovery, a fonn devised pur- 
posely in which to clothe the religious emotion, is 
a strong argument against its truth. Nor do I see 
hoAV innovations in religion, if they are true, can 
ever he anything else than discoveries of that which 
men have been previously worshipping and [)rpviou8ly 
feeling without knowing it, that is, under forms which 
were its inadequate expression. Superstition simu- 
hitca religion as sentimentalism simidates |)octic ima- 
gination. The two cases resemble each other also 
in this, that they are Iwth a weakness of the mind 
and not a strength ; sentimentalism is a weakness of 
* the intellectual activity, superstition of the emotional ; 

sentimentalism rests in the enjoyment of given emo- 
' tions, suf)er8tition in the intellectual support given 
to the religious emotions by accustomed frameworks ; 
its emotion cannot stand alone, but needs the con- 
ceptions which have become habitual to it. The most 
intensely religious men have the least needed suqji 
habitual conceptions, have most freely declared their 
tnuisitory and non-reli^ous nature, as, for instance, 
Jesus of Nazareth aqg[ *<<|^ Paul. When a character 
is of the religious f has the emotional ele- 
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ment less developed than the intellectual, while the . 

.habit of the intellect is accumulative rather than 
constructive, the resulting character is tliat of the 
fanatic or the persecutor. Examples of great ability **‘**‘*“ ’'•'►**■ 
and acuteness in effective reasoning are frequent 
among religious men of this type. 

1 6 . The ill-balanced character of the religious 
type is often at variance with the dictates of justice; 
h% errs in practice by the injustice of inaking into 
a law for others observances which are dictated to 
him b 3 r*hi 8 conscience, and which have no validity 
except for those by whose conscience they are dic- 
tated. Justice is an universally applicable standard 
of right and wrong, and transgression of it cannot be 
ro-justified on the ground of a natural and original 
eiwotion, even though that emotion be alleged to be 
the moral sense or the religious emotion of the indi- 
vidual. A moral sense in contradiction to justice is 
an impossibility, being a contradiction, for the moral 
sense is love and justice combined. The question 
therefore which can alone be debated between men 
in doubtful cases is this, — what the dictates of jus- 
tice truly are, and not what can be approved to any 
individual’s moral sense; not what he thinks just 
before debate, but what Iwth parties think just afUw 
debate. The reason of this is plain. Both accord- 
ing to our analysis in §§ 31-37, and according to 
every day cx[>cricuce, what a man docs not think 
just he cannot think morally right or good in con- 
science ; for justice is one of the two elements of 
the moral sense, and that which gives it its validity. 

But, since any one may be mistaken as to whatsis 
just, he may think a thin|yimrally right which is 
in truth, though not sus|^2|||||^y him, unjust. He 
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must act on hb own, perhaps truly unjust, moral 
~ ' sense ; and there is no contradiction in him, though 
Tta poMic nd he acts unjustly. The only contradiction b between 
hb moral sense, with its merely apparent justice, and 
the moral sense of some other man, with its true jus- 
tice, or justice as it truly b though not supported 
by the moral sense of any individual. All examina- 
tion of the. moral right or moral wrong of a feeling 
or an action is therefore examination into the ju«ti«e 
of it; and the moral sense is determined by this 
examination, the examination not prejudged^ by the 
moral sense. See in reference to this point what 
Hegel says in hb Rechtsphilosophie § 137, especially 
the sentence: “Was im wahrhaften Gewissen uicht 
unterschiedon ist, iat aber untcr^eidbar, und os bt 
die bestimmende Subjektivitat des Wissens und Wpl- 
len&, welchc sich von dem wahrhaften Inhaltc tren- 
nen, iich fUr sich setzen und denselben zu ciniT Form 
und Schein herabsetzen kann. Die Zweideutigkeit 
in Ansehung des Gdwissens licgt dahcr darin, dass 
cs in dor liedcutung jener Jdentitiit des subjektiven 
Wissens und Wollens und des wahrhaften Guten 
vorausgesetzt, und so als cin Heiliges bchauptet und 
anerkannt wird, und ebenso als die nur subjektive 
Reflexion des Selbstbcwusstseyns in sich, doch auf 
die Bcrechtigung Anspruch macht, welche jener Iden- 
titUt selbst nur vermdgc ihres an und fUr sich giilti- 
gen veniiinftigcn Inhalis zukonunt.” See also his 
remarks against mere “ subjecti\’e conviction,” Uber- 
zeugung, as a criterion of moral right and wrong, in 
the same work § 140. e. Now although evmy mah 
ought to act upon hb own conviction of what b 
morally right, and thus ..^nflict is unavoidable be- 
tween oppottte view^^ ^'ya^ is right, yet we have 
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the prcnmse, in the common ground of jnstioe, which 
flows from the formal element in consciousness, of 
ultkhately approximating at least to an universal 
agreement ; a promise which is also confirmed by 
the fact, that the emotions and passions of men have 
one and the same normal course of development, as 
was shown in the preceding §. 

17. The religious emotion is the idealisation of 
two ^motional constituents, love and the love of 
duty, or of the moral sense in its fullest acceptation. 

These two constituents are both visible in the reli- 
gious emotion, and form two subordinate types of 
the character, — the character which delights chiefly 
in love, and that which delights cliiefly in obedience. 

The one loves God as a friend, almost as if he were 
an ^ual ; the other venerates him as a king or as a 
judge ; the one rejKises in his fatherly affection, ftie 
other in his justice and his power. Yet in lw)th #i8cs 
alike the conception is of an ideal object, enclosed in 
no special form of space, not visible, npt tangible, nor 
addressing himself to any sense, but to ihc emotions 
alone, the feelings which arise only in representation, 
and enduring not for any particular portion but for 

the infinity of time. Such is the imagination which « 

belongs to the religious emotions; religion like [K>etry 
is compounded equally of emotioi\ and of. intellect, 
and in their equal union there is no weakness, but 
rather energy and power.’ 

18. Whichever of the two forms, love or awe, 
predominates in religion, one circumstance is com- 
mon to both and peculiar to, them, a circumstance 
which proves the correctness of the analysis of reli- 
gion here offered. It is thejptimatc union and com- 
munion between man ai^'^^folpd, an union which 
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exists between no other persona whatever. Towards 
any other j>erson, however dear, a man is always^ 
in the deepest feehugs, “himself alone,” an isobsted 
* being ; he can neither be sure that he communicates 
his own feeling, nor that he under'itands theirs, even 
though, a rare case, there should on both sides be a 
continual and strujig nish to do so. To whom could 
lie or dare he tell all he feels and at all times ? But 
this intimate union or rather oneness can and often 
does exist between a man and (lod. This shows 
that (io<l is his bett<‘r self, his True Ego, klealiscd. 
ITence thy omniscience of (lod, “unto whom all 
hearts are oj)en, all desire^ known hence the fact 
that his “service is j>crfeot freedom;” hence thoae 
phenomena which arc sninnted up under the Chris> 
tion phmse, the wr»rkTng of the IIol)' Spirit ; lujuce 
the eternal readiness of (lod^o forgi>ej but only on 
re|)#itnnce ; hence the terrors of the wrath of Ood, 
from which there is no escape ; hence a imui does 
not give up his indiMdunlity, nor become a slave, 
,by the most unreserved snbmis.sion to the will of 
(lod, but in reljmg on (lod is most effectually s>elf- 
reliant 

19 , It should be mentioned that this fact of isola- 
tion, w'hich is here anal} 8 (>d into self-consciousness 
witheld from coinmunicating its thoughts or feel- 
ings to others, and from compn'hending theirs, is 
regarded us a necessary manife.stution of a free and 
individual entity, the Ego, by those w’ho hypostatisc 
the self-consciousness or the will ; for instance Hegel, 
Hechtsphilosophie, §§ 91, 92, 106, Zusatz. But silfch 
an Ego offers no explanation of the fact, however 
vvell it may seem to haononise with it. The tnordl 
judgments of conji^'uit is are one form which this 
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iflolatiwi' Msumes, which Hegel mentions, in § 106 . 
But what Aows the correctqpss of the analysis hero * 
offCTed ia, that the sense of isolatiito is not a fixed 
quantity or intensity, but ihcrca^s with the intensity ^ 
and the rarity of the feelings in which it arises; 
for instance, when we tliink of our own death, us 
in Pascals “Jc niourrai seul.” Poets and philoso- 
phers who dwell most upon uncommon and intense 
emotfons are spoken of as treading unapproachable 
mountain heights of poetry or philosophy ; 

“ Tlio soloinu peaks but to tho stan 're known, 

But to tiu* tttan, and ike roltFlnnar bciiunB; 

Alone the sun arih<>8, and alone ' 

Sjiring tho groat stmania*’ ^ 

It is the every-day love between man und woman 
thaf is described ns one tliat cares not to walk 

“ Wflh death and moniiiig on tlie silver boniB." 

And, in the judgments of conscience, wc fall back 
most readily upon the idea of rcKponsibUity to Go<l 
atom;, when we act fi'om feelings which arc most 
difficult of explanation, or in which wo cx|)cct leust 
hjTnpatliy from others. 

20. As hardly any one is without some poetic 
imagination, so also hardly any one is without some 
religion. The same may be said also of the third 
domain in which mental activity is entirely an end 
in itself, that is, of philosophy properly so called. 

No one is entirely without the love of knowledge 
abqut those matters which he regards as the most 
important, and which have therefore the greatest in- 
terest for him. But, since the love of advancing'un 
knowledge is veiy much w^^^Vin most men tbstn 
the pleasure of resting if J^H^ptiun as^ already 
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known and therefore true, the philosophy of most 
men consists in their religious creed, whatever it.may 
be ; and this creed serves them for a philosoj^y. 
Hence the antipathy of such men to philosophy itself 
in its genuine shape; and hence too the fi^uent 
misconcejrtion of the scope of philosophy, the notion 
that its chief'busincss is to investigate the proofs of 
the existence and attributes of God, and other pro- 
blems of what used to be called “ natural religibn.” 

mil. It is now necessary to turn back and con- 
template these two imaginative tyjMjs in connection 
with the normal course of development of character. 
The point where reflective imagination begins is a 
jKjint where the current of development of character 
ceases to flow in one undivided channel, and branches 
into two streams ; or where, to use another metapfcor, 
the trunk of the tree of life divides into two great 
upward-going boughs, religion being one, |)oetry the 
other. Now there, is little fear but that religion will 
be able, both de facto and de jure, to bring into sub- 
ordination all other emotions and tendencies of hu- 
man nature taken alone; but its ability to do so with 
poetry, and with emotions which may be taken into 
durable alliance or incorjMJrntcd with poetry, is not 
so evident. Poetry has all emotions for its field, and 
renders all ideal. But there is one emotion or rather 
passion, which is certainly not incompatible with the 
moral law, which is of immense extent and power, 
and which is always found incorporated with poetry, 
the passion of eros. Poetrj', being the completion 
of the iesthetic emotions, has all the justification 
which can be derived from jierfcction of form in the 
frameworks of its laju'T^'siative ^ ^tions. It is th'*’ 
complete in itsell^^ .o other iustification. 
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Indeed the conception of justice, properly ’speaking, Boon, 
is alien to it. From lacking justice however between — ‘ 
mSk and man, it has not the claim to govern life The 
generally, to subordinate other emotions to those ““***^*’ 
incorporated with itself from time to tin»e, or to 
subordinate other types of character to the poetic 
type. But it may seem to be incapahlc of subordi- 
nation itself to the religious type, to be in one word 
it^ independent rival. And, being allowed this in- 
dependent position de jure, it may become fronn, its 
great infercst, and from its extent of doniain over 
all the emotions, supreme dc facto, although not dc 
jure, over the religious tyja*, and keoj) this from 
’ exerting even its natural influence. The prevalence 
of the poetically imaginative type of character, and 
of the laws which it would establish in society, might 
conceivably involve the elimination of the moral law 
of right and wrong, and the denial by some, the for- 
getting by others, that there w’as any such distinc- 
tion. The emotion which was incorporated into 
poetry, 01 wliich it was the main purpose of poetry 
to glorify and promote, would then exclude and 
obliterate by its increased intensity the emotions of 
the moral sense. , 

22. The emotion which is most capable of enter- 
ing into such an alliance with poetry, that is, of being 
carried up into such a powerful degree of assthetic 
and emotional imagination, is no doubt that of eros. 

Other emotions and passions would come in along 
■with it, but this would be the predominant emotion, 
coordinating and subordinating the rest. The con- 
test' between the rival forms of imagination, which 
has never >*' ibered in m^gju^urope, seems likely 
to be vigorously renewed ^^^^resent day, on oc- 
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Book I. casioTi the anarchy caused by the dissolution of 
" old systems of legal morality. Were these systemsi, 
Tb»^cMiii the only antagonist in the field, the contest mi^ht 
rdijpoiiit typt*. considered as already decided. But these systems 
have been reared upon a foundation, which they have 
indeed forgotten or mistaken, but which is neverthe- 
less theirs, the foundation of the moral law, as it has 
been here attempted to analyse it. The moral law 
(jf conscience; and of freedom will be an advewifry 
of far greater weight than those laws or custom.s of 
authority, \vith which alone the cham])ions bf jK)etic 
(•■motion have seemed to others, or have supposed 
themselves, to have to do. Indeed it is not to be 
thought that any of these champions have supposed 
thcmsclv(!s adv'(‘rsarics of the moral law, but rather 
its vindicjitors and upholders, in upholding liberty 
against tlie restrictions of authority, custom, and law. 
Tlicir antag(»iiism to it consists not in an explicit 
denial ol’ its content, but in the implicit denial con- 
tained in the assertion of liberty without theoreti- 
cal limitation. 

23. This contest between the rival claims of reli- 
gion founded on the moral law and of poetic emotion 
seems to me to be the |)oint upon which, in whatever 
forms it may be clothed, or whatever language may 
be held about it, the greater part of ethical questions, 
the greater part of practical controversy, will hence- 
Ibrward turn. We know that we are to be free; the 
critical question is, ■what shall be the law of our free- 
dom. Is it to be a freedom of indulgence in some 
poetic emotion, or a freedom of self-conunand, impos- 
inj^ limits on poetic as •well as on other emotion’; is 
IKWtie, imagination passions which it incor- 

jH>ratC8 to bccome^*^ ** -a right and justified, which 
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it can only be by theoretical subsumtion under, and ^ jy 
'practical submission to, the moral law of conscience, ~ 

Thepo^ipA 
raligloiui tgrpMk 

tion? This is the practical question to be solved 
practically by the most advanced nations, be they 
which they may, at the present time, the de facto 
supremacy of the moral law and rclif!jion founded on 
it, a^ against its rival the idealisation of the emotions 
generally’, or indifterently, by poetic imagination; a 
(piestion which in another shaja) is this, whether any 
de jure sujwemacy shall exist de facto at all. This 
is a question iraiwrtant in a very different way from 
that in which the questum of fltilitarianism, or any 
theory of the general scope of ethic, is important. 

Sd^jposing any such theory, as the utilitarian for in- 
stance, to be a(loj)tc<l, there yet remains the more 
immediately practical question to be answered, what 
mediate ends, Avhat mediate commands, fill up its 
outline, and in what several degrees of precedence 
among thv;mselves. On the utilitarian theory this 
question is to bo determined by weighing against 
each other different kinds of happiness or pleasure; 
on the theory of a moral law, by the rchitions of 
different kinds of emotion to the law of conscience. 

But the contest between poetry and religion is one 
instance of such a balance lictween mediate ends 
or commands ; an immediately practical question, de- 
manding an answer from some theory or other, and 
manifesting the emptiness of whatever theory has no • 
answer to give, drawn from its own principles. 

24. The real forces, then, which are at work ni»w, 
and will be more manifed|^'Wrom day to day, in 
the evolution of society. ; Ist, the idea of 


or, by refusing this subsumtion and submission, to 
replace the moral law by its own non-moral emo- 
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B«* 1. religion founded on the moral law, of liberty which 
— ' is the source of law; 2nd, the idea of imagina^ve'- 
Tho and pleasuTC Unfettered by any law ; 3rd, the idea of 
reiigiou* type*, custom, and authority, as the source 

of morality. The two first are ideas of liberty, and 
alike opposed to the third; standing alike on the 
same ground, the conception of mural liberty being 
supreme. But upon this ground, and within these 
limits, they are opposed to each other, as tending 
the one to substitute licence for liberty, tjie other 
1o maintain self-control against licence. This is the 
logic to which the analysis of feelings here given 
leads tis, the mode in which it arranges for exami- 
nation the ])honoTnena of the conflict and evolution 
of characters in modem society. The position of 
civilisation at the present day is analogous to'its 
j)ositi(»n in Euro|)c at the period of the Kenaissance. 
A Reformation saved the church system not only in 
the north but also in the south of Europe from de- 
cay, in presence of the growing Humanism, as it has 
been called, of the time. The struggle between Hu- 
manism ami Authority was prolonged by its decision 
being delayed. We are now living at a later stage 
of the same struggle, but ■with this difference from 
the Renai88.anco period, namely, with the conception, 
gradually acquired in the meantime, of fixed and 
universtd laws of nature, to which all phenomena are 
subject, not only in the physical but also in the moral 
world. 

f 25. These new forces are however, it must still 

be held, not such as to change the general direc- 
tioUj but only partially to modify the course, of the 
normal development‘**^’*«aracter, and consequently 
of society. The st^ *^jb, which assure the ulti- 
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mate sapremacy of the moral law over other emo- bchki. 
«tioD^ will probably assure it also over those imagina* * 

tivi ones which do not spring from the same source. iiw^Mtend 
The justice of poetry is simply consistency; the emo* '*“**““ W«- 
tion adopted by imagination is the standard and limit 
of the justice ; the enquiry whether this emotion is 
itself just towards other emotions, or towards other 
men, and the consequent testing of justice and arriv- 
ii% at truth in it, has no place in this mode of men* 
tal activity. If it had, this mode of mental activity 
would ilself be or contain the moral law, w'ould no 
longer be distinguished from that to which it is now 
opposed. The moml law, therefore, wid the religion 
founded on it, while recognising the claims of the 
emotions which arc bound up with poetic imagina- 
tion to exert themselves, and the intlependencc of 
pt)etic imagination itself, its autotely or right to have 
its hind imposed solely by itself, yet imposes limits 
U[)on that exertion in two directions, and on two 
grounds, first, in its relations to other persons be- 
sides the person of the Subject imagining, second, in 
its relations to the moral law itself, which it is bound 
to preserve from the danger of being de facto weak- 
ened or stifled. 

a 6. If the supremacy of the moral law could not 
maintain itself in the individual character, it certainly 
could not maintmn itself in society; nor yet could 
it do so, were it only an exceptional case here and 
there, and not the great mass of mankind, in whose 
character the moral law were supreme. What then 
is meant by saying that the moral law is and ought 
to be supreme, in the individual character, over the 
tendencies which flow fron rT ^ic imagination? *Let 
us suppose that eros isMilLl^ion which is allied 
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Book l wth pootry. Now supremacy means not destruction 
or forbidding, but sbnply subordination, limitation,. 
Tb«i^ctii4 supplying a negative condition. It is not requifed 
reiigioiu ^pea. passions, cros and religion, shall be 

capable of existing in great strength, at the same 
moment, in the same mind, in order to prove that 
they are capable of combination, that religion does 
not refuse to combine with eros, but can subordinate 
without destroying it. If it were necessary to fcoih" 
biiu! the two passions, while each was in full vigour, 
into a single complex state; of consciousness In order 
to make them out computil)lc, they must be regarded 
as irreconcilable. But it is not the particular nature 
of the [)assions in question, it is the general incapa- 
city of the mind, or of its nervous oi’ganism, to feel 
any two diffeii’ut passions strongly at the same time, 
which is the cause of this kin<l of incompjitibility. 
This, therefore, is not the decisive circumstance; but 
on the contrary the decisive trial is when the passion 
of cros is reini‘iidn‘retl in moments of feeling the moral 
sense, or in moments of religion. The piission of 
eros thus remembered must be ca})able of a[)proval 
by the moral sense, that is, must be capable of sub- 
si.sting in consciousness without the emotion of re- 
morse, or with that of good conscience; and so much 
of its accompaniments must be abandoned as cannot 
consist with this reflection. 

27. The laws regulating extemul action and con- 
duct, whether imposed by the individual upon him - 
.self, or by the concurrence of individuals upon so- 
ciety, must be the expression of the moral sense of 
the individual, or of the individuals in common, so 
actiflg as above desmb**^^ and taking all circum- 
stances, all impulses^ tendencies, into account. 
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But since the mass of individuals never stand upon Book l 
Ihc same moral level as the greatest and best among ' 

theb^ the laws imposed by society never can be 
such as the besfrand greatest individual would im})ose *****^ 
upon himself, or upon society wore it composed of 
his equals in moral matters. For them some greater 
legal restraint is needed, and they usually im]K>se 
it more persevcringly than the moral reformer does, 
thftn those moral reformers at least who do not re- 
present the ])rinciple of authority and custom. Their 
tendeuc3f is to allow insutfioient liberty of notion to 
those who draw tluir jwinciples nu)ro dirt‘ctly from 
an inward source, whether it be from j)oetically or 
from religioui'ly imaginative emotion. Here opens a 
field into which it is beyond the scope of the ])re80ut 
wo»k to enter. ()ne thing only mtist be laid down jis 
the result of the anal} sis hitherto conducted, namely, 
that only those restraints of law arc morally justified 
which arc recognised, dimly jK’rhaps but yet un- 
doubtingly, as good and right by the iwnscience of 
him on whi^m they tire im[)oscd ; which are restraints 
therefore which he will make effort from within to 
obey and im|)ose on his own will, and which are 
therefore regarded by him as aids to his own truer 
life. The law must be such that tin* persons on 
whom it is imj> 08 cd shall never be able, in foro con- 
scientim, to lay the blame of suffering its penalties on 
the injustice of the law, but must lay it on their o^vn 
weakness and self-indulgence. 

§ 74. I. Difference of sex has bc(m named in § 60 
among the influences external to character: but this eiutMtOTof 
relates only to the actions, circumstances, and feel- 
ings, determined by the bodily organism, 

not by the organisation c^j^gi^ebral hemispheres. 
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It accords with analogy to suppose that the difference 
— of sex does not stop short here, but extends t^ the 

DiB«i«iiceta cerebral or{;anisation and functions: in which case 

rburact^r ® i -i • 

the two lexee. thcrc wul be differences of character natural and ori- 
ginal to the two sexes. The foregoing analysis gives 
some additional supjort to this view, by means of the 
different tendencies it points out in character, to 
which the differences commonly observed in life be- 
tween the modes of .thought and feeling of mc*i luid 
of women may be referred. The phenomena, as com- 
monly observed, would be explained if we* suj)p 08 e 
tliat in man the formal, in woman the material, ele- 
ment is most jjromincnt; in man the rejtrescntative 
framework, in womtm the ])ervading emotion; this 
would be the gciierid law or general fact, of which 
the remainder would be cases. The first minor <fact 
dciKsnding uj>on this law is not less general in its 
range ; it is that men are most ready at perceptions 
of justice, as compared to the other emotions with 
which justice or injustice is combined, while women 
are must readily struck with those other emotions in 
■preference to justice. The charm of justice as such, 
or in the abstnict, is nircly jierceived by women. 
The same holds with respect to another contrast be- 
tween the emotional and the intellectual, in the case 
of truth. Coleridge says (Table-Talk, Aug. 6, 1831) 
that he had known many women love the good for 
the good’s sake, but rarely or never the true for the 
truth’s sake, meaning thereby not veracity but truth 
in the strict sense of the term. The good is a general 
term for all ultimately pleasureable emotion. 

^2. We may trace the same fundamental differ- 
ence in other grouM«^f*®^jmotion. In love and eros 
women are botli vof^ ^4tive and less regardful of 
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consequences than men. Hence arises, as will pre* ^2^* 
sentlf^ appear, the great charm of feminine modesty ' 

anJ reserve. Woman’s pity, tenderness, sympathy, 
are proverbial. Again with regard to the antipathetic tbeiwoMx**. 
emotions, it is sometimes held that women are more 
unreasonable than men. Perhaps it would be true 
to say, that neither in love nor in hatred can they 
so easily make allowances for shortcomings of their 
frien(f or their enemy as men can, at least not such 
allowances as would be mode from a comprehension 
of his character and position. But on the other hand 
they can pardon more readily witliout making such 
allowances, for this dejK’iids on a change in the emo* 
lion itself, not upon a judgment passed on its frame- 
work. 

•3. When wc turn to the emotions which belong 
to the two groups of comparison and to that of re- 
flection on self, wc find tliem dominated by circum- 
sbuices which belong chiefly if not entirely to the 
difference of general Imdily organisation between the 
two sexes; which makes it difficult to detennine 
whether anything is due to differences of character 
alone. Since men arc by their general organisation 
more fitted for careers of public life and activity, 
upon success in which the domestic life depends, 
women naturally take a subordinate position; and 
the ways and thoughts and feelings of men in a cer- 
tain manner limit their horizon. Men form a much 
larger part of the entire world of women than women 
of. the world of men. Both sexes are gainers in 
consequence of this relation. For man is secured a 
home where he no longer has to combat with rivqls, 
but can refresh himself for woman a 

field where her affective can be exercised 
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without opposition. But this relation between the 
sexes immensely modifies the development of the 
emotions now in question, since the greater part of 
their objects are found in public and not in domestic 
life. 'J’he ain])ition of men and women is thus di- 
rected to widely different objects, without our being 
able to refer it to a cause originating in the cha- 
racter. ^len fonn as it were the public of women, 
and women rival <‘ach other, not so much for bxccl- 
ling each other simply, as for excelling in tho''e cir- 
cumstances ^vhich arc of imj>ortancc in the e}os of 
men. Tlu* fundamental ami distlm-tive chanuiteristic 
of women is accordingly the desire of pleasing, which 
becomes a second nature, but the root of which ne- 
vertheless it is not possible tt) find distinctly in the 
character itself. • 

4. but, it ma}’’ be objected, if the Iavo features 
just mentioned, greafer affect iv'eness and greater 
ilesire of pleasing, distinguish woimm in comparison 
with men, ouglit not women to be more demonstra- 
tive of these characteristics touards men, than men 
arc towanis Avomen, a\ hereas societ} shows the verj' 
reverse to be the case? For the ou''tt>iu of society is 
that, both in love and in attracting admiration of the 
op[H)site sex, it is men and not women avIio make the 
advances, and comjx'te as it Avere for fiiAour. The 
explanation Avhich removes this objection will serve 
to shoAv the correctness of the analysis already given. 
The general position of men in regard to Avomen, 
stated at the beginning of the preceding paragraph, 
forbids women to put tliemseh^es forward or to make 
advances. For it may be laid doAvn as a general rule 
that, in all matters Qf'^**^ce, of offering and accept- 
ing, the stronger ir has most to offer is the 
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one by whom the offer is mode, because he feels that 
];ie has more to Ml back upon if his offer is rejected, 
an^^is recognised independence saves him from the 
imputation of presumption. It is undignified and a Aisw 
want of modesty for the less independent j)erson to 
put himself fonvard. This is seen l>etween persons 
of the same sex in striking up acquaintances ; it is 
always the person of higher standing wlio moves the 
fii^t. 9 Again, to take an instance from buying and 
selling, tlio buyer proposes to buy, and not the seller 
to sell. •Sellers who hawk their wares or unduly 
advertise them render their wares suspected by that 
very act. A tradesin.W.s dignity consists in awaiting 
the demand of the [mrehaser. The same sense of 
dignity and modesty renders it incumbent on women 
to await the advances of men, Jind put tlienj to prove 
their merits; bi'cansc men {U*e richest in the careers 
of life oj)en to them. But between married people, 
who are no longer strangers to each other, the laws 
which regulate the intercour.se of strangers are abro- 
gate<l, and liie natural course of feelings has its full 
sway. Here takes phicc that change in the relations 
between man and woman, described by the indignant 
“ Princess” in the verse, 

“ And pky the slavp to gain the tyranny.” 

The change is most real and important ; but it is 
very far from being a change from’ slave to tyrant, 
or from tjTant to slave; rather it is a change which 
secures the freedom of both, a change from restraint 
to liberty. 

5. Since the motives which render women retir- 
ing and undemonstrative general 

force and applicability, same time the cir- 
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~ to general bodily organisation and not to the^cha^ 
ntHereoMin ractcF slone, may infer that, if those circhm- 
thotwoiiex*^ stances should be counteracted or cease to operate, 
and women should consequently enter as freely and 
as frequently as men into the various careers of 
])ublic and active life, then, whatever might be the 
gain in other directions, the characteristics of reserve 
and modesty, so far as they are not due to th<;, cha- 
racter alone, would tend to give place to a forward- 
ness c(]ual to and perhaps greater than thaf of men, 
^vhich in itself would be a considerable loss, in de- 
])riving social life of one of its charms. And con- 
versely, should events lead to such a general opening 
of public careers to women, and at the same time the 
<iualitics of specially feminine reserve and modesty 
not be lost, then we might infer that these qualities 
were the result of motives founded directly in the 
character itself. 

6. Lastly, with regard to the poetical and religious 
emotions. Women often have the moral sense more 
intensely than men, but it is the element of love or 
some sjjecific emotion, not that of justice, which then 
predominates. With them too the love of duty is 
more frequently ciu’ricd up into religion; and in re- 
ligion again it is the emotion of love or of venera- 
tion, not the comprehension of the framework of these 
emotions, that is prominent. They feel very strongly 
the pleasure of obedience and implicit submission to 
what they have once accepted as supremely good and 
right. These characteristics qualify women, on all 
points of conduct about the moral right and wrong 
of which tiaere is no ^ ^ supporters and 

iuspirers from whqj^ is|^ may derive fi%sh ardour 
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and devotion; and these pcnnts are innumerable in bowl 
dailj^ life. In poetry the union of intellect and 
emotion in that equal proportion which constitutes nu^mia 
poetical imagination has rarely been displayed by 
women; though fancy and the expression of emotion 
are frequent. It is the broad grasp of teleological 
and constructive reasoning which seems deficient, not 
acuteness or quickness of intellectual perception ge> 
neraliy. In some modes of speculative and especially 
in the effective branch of practical reastming they often 
excel, where the ends are known, and the question is 
to devise the means. The lack of interest in scien- 
tific truth for its own sake, apart from the interest of 
the things to be known, or the persons about whom 
they are known, seems to explain at once the intel- 
lectual ability and the intellectual weakness of women 
when compared to men. 

7. It is a different question altogether, and one 
which has not hitherto been touched here, how fiir 
the differences observed between men and women, 
even those which arc supposed to originate in cha- 
racter, are the fruit of a long course of education, 
of habits, institutions, and modes of life, with their 
hereditarily transmitted results, and how far conse- 
quently they may be altered or obliterated by a per- 
manent change in the direction of that course of 
education. To reach a tabula ras^ indeed, in the 
character of any individual, we should have to go 
back in its history far beyond its birth, to the j>oint 
where brain begins to be distinguished from nerve 
in the life of the race to which the individual belongs. 

In* other words, there is no tabula rasa met with in 
the individual at all. BuM||k leaves untouched the 
question of the modifiab||^||^t|ie character at any 
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stage of its career. Because certain traits are re- 
ferred by analysis to character, they are not there- 
fore to be sup];>oscd immutable. The character, as 
well us the influences operative on it, is in a state 
of perpetual modification. But, when any trait has 
once been included in the character of the race, its 
chances of permanence may be considered as im- 
mensely great, compared to traits which are not so 
included. If there is a fundamental differeuse in 
the character of the two sexes, it would probably 
require, in order to obliterate it, a greater change 
in the direction of the course of education, of habits, 
institutions, and modes of life, than could be effected 
by human volition; for the tendencies of character 
would themselves o[>orate against such a change. 
What wc could do would be to set these tendencies 
of character free to act and react for themselves, 
nnproh'ctcd, but also untramelled, by many customs 
and institutions which now exist. 

§ 75. 1. The analysis of clniracter which has been 
now uttcmpte<l, imperfect as it is and erroneous as 
it will no doid)t prove to be in too many points, 
nevertheless shows one thing clearly, namely, that 
order and system prevail in the endowments and 
functions of conseiousness which depend on the cere- 
brum, as they prevail in the rest of the living and 
sentient organism. And it is u 2 )on an analysis, cither 
this or such as this, that any complete and true sys- 
tem of rules of action, law's to guide volition in all 
its branches, must be based, if they are to be valid 
luid trustworthy. But it does not follow that any 
such rules or laws can be deduced from the analysis 
alone; it follows onl^ulib the analysis supplies one 
of their tests. It J/m ^ Fiegative or contributive 
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value, showing what is not valid, -and not declaring book i. 
•what is valid, among such laws of conduct. Yet 
there may be a system of rules for applying such cw^i^ 
tests, deduced from the analysis itself; there may Tb«L^ot 
be a Logic of Practice. And such a logic if correctly “■ 
framed would be of no inconsiderable value, in guid- 
ing our judgment both of those laws and customs 
which already exist and of the changes which it may 
be proposed to introduce in them. 

2 . At every point of history man finds himself 
in presence of and surrounded by a thick growth of 
habits and laAvs, feelings and thoughts, which previ- 
ous generations have bequeathed to him, and which 
have their roots jn his own nature and modes of act- 
ing. The question is constantly recurring. What it 
is best to do in respect of them. Now strict and 
accurate observation of the course of history, of the 
effects of such and such habits, thoiights, and so on, 
supplies him with more or less general and systematic, 
more or less wise, rules with regard to his dealings 
with himself and his fellows, by dealing with these 
habits and thoughts. But there can be no science 
of these dealings (to use one word to include all its 
possible cases) in the strict sense of the term science, 
no “ science of history” for example, until the na- 
ture and functions of man, in which tbc.se habits and 
thoughts have their root, have been analysed, and 
in this way the origin and nature of history, so to 
speak, laid bare. The science of history, that of law, 
and that of ethic, remain imperfect until their several 
systems of phenomena, known to us by observation 
or by experiment, are connected with their physiolo- 
gical basis, and with the sy'^a of states of conscious- 
ness dependent on phy8i^|QP||cture and function. 
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There are three things to be done; history to be 
— studied, character to be analysed, and the two con— 

Concluding nected together by referring history to character in 

remarks. ^ ^ ® . 

^Pnc&*** place, and character to history, by its re- 

action on it, in the second. There would then arise a 
complete and deductive science, since we should know 
the agent thoroughly, together with the modes of 
his reaction upon a large proportion of the influences 
which can be operative on him ; and without kntwing 
all these influences we may have a deductive science, 
but not so without knowing thoroughly the nature 
of the agent. 

3. We have now before us an attempt at the 
analysis of the nature of the agent, man. History 
in all its branches, such as law, politic, ethic, art, 
government, education of the young, religion, has 
been by others often systematically, though of course 
not yet exhaustively, studied. But the two have 
not yet been connected together. Until this shall be 
done, not only there is no deductive science of the 
history of man, but there is no deductive science of 
command or of practice ; that is, there is no science 
from which can be deiluced practical rules deciding 
what changes ought to be made in existing habits 
and thoughts, in particular subjects and particular 
cases. Yet this, it seems to many, is what Ethic 
specially proposes to herself to do; an expectation 
surely which springs from not having considered the 
position of ethic in all its bearings. It is now clear 
that an immense work has still to be performed be- 
fore ethic can deduce authoritatively any practical 
lavfs of conduct whatever, namely, the work of Con- 
necting history with For the present, and 

perhaps for a long tj ** \ come, the empirical wis- 
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dom founded on experience, that is, on history alone book i. 

. wi^ only 'empirical observation of differences of cha- ~ ‘ 
racter, is all that can be legitimately attempted. And coma^ns 
thus it is upon tbe practical wisdom of practical men, Tbi^L^of 
in the popular sense of the term practical, and not **■ 
upon the results of speculative analysis, that we must 
still place our reliance. The remainder of this work, 
therefore, will contain no attempt to lay down any 
partjpular rules of either social or political practice. 

The following Book will be merely a Logic of Prac* 
tice as Sn Organon for testing actions, together with 
such illustrations of its application to history as I 
may be enabled to furnish. 

4. Yet even such a logic, furnishing as it miist at 
least do, the method and the framework for studying 
practical questions and solving practical problems, 
will not be without its use in their study and solti- 
tion. They will assume a new shape in being brought 
distinctly before the mind and in having the logic 
applied to them, a shape Avhich it may be hoped will 
render them more tractable. For in the first place 
it may be expected, that we shall be able to deduce 
from the foregoing analysis a solution of the great 
overshadowing question of principle debated between 
the Utilitarian and the Moral Law schools of ethic, 
the question whether the perception of duty as dis- 
tinct from pleasure or happiness is or ought to be a 
motive in determining practical judgments. And 
the settlement of this preliminary and general ques- 
tion will almost by itself constitute the Logic of Prac- 
tice, since there is no other question which is not 
a case falling under it ; the difficulty in these sub- 
ordinate cases consbting doubt under wbich 

head to group them, how ]|||||||ly the logic to them. 
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And us this cardinal question itself turns upon a 
conflict of emotions, so also it will be fohnd do, the* 
majority of cases subordinate to it, all of which seem 
to have a certain justice in their favour. For in- 
stance, we may be at a loss to decide the claims of 
eros and the religious emotions, not only in a par- 
ticular concrete case, such as might be the subject of 
a drama, but generally to decide which of the two 
ought to yield when both are present in gre^t in- 
tensity, or whether there is any racxle in which the 
claims of both can be satisfied, by subordinafing one 
to the other without making the one suliordinated 
hiss plcasurcablc. For all conflicting emotions which 
have justice in them are, to that qxtent, also con- 
flicting duties ; and it must seem that, if religion is 
incompatible with the satisfaction of any such emo- 
tion and such duty, religion cannot be the supremely 
valid emotion which it sometimes claims to be. The 
(jucstion then is, can religion so incorporate cros with 
itself as to produce a chanictor, the energy or the life 
of which has greater and nobler jdeasures than either 
of its elements taken separately or in conflict. Or 
take the case of questions which spring from a con- 
flict of the law of venicity with the emotion and law 
of love, as when veracity will expose a friend to ruin 
or death ; or again from conflicts of personal honour 
with love, ns when, having been sworn to secrecy 
you are induced, by considering the consequences of 
secrecy to others, to break your promise ; or again, 
how far professiop of goodness is a means of becom- 
ing really good, how far dressing for a character 
teq,ds to produce that character, how far, in general 
terms, habit of extema^^tion tends to produce the 
tone of mind from wlT isuch actions will flow na- 
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turally. Connected with this last case b the pro* 
.blem of the relation of Law to Morality, how fiur 
es^mal restraint and command, whether of pui^* 
ment, law, or public opinion, is useful and advisable 
to make men better in heart, according to the pro- 
verb “ I’app^tit vient en mangeant how far we are 
ever justified in working from without inwards in- 
stead of from within outwards. Or again, how far 
Iflw jaay be ultimately dispensed with, and whether 
the tendency is to make laws more minutely circum- 
stantial*and strict, or to remove the restraint of law 
altogether ; in short, in what true liberty consists, 
and by what meaiis it is best furthered. Then there 
is another problem of great intricacy which receives 
much attention at the present moment, the claims 
of.women to equal tasks, equal advantages, sameness 
of career with men. (See Mr. J. S. Mill’s noble plea 
for freedom in his “ Subjection of Women.”) The 
problem is not solved by showing that the original 
character of the two sexes is different, for there are 
many instai f.es of feminine men and also of mascu- 
line women, anxl what law is to be laid down for 
these cases ? How distinguish them in the first place, 
how deal with them in the second? Nor would it 
be solved if we could show historically, as Mr. Mac- 
Lennan’s work on Primitive Marriage tends to show, 
that Avomen once held the most important pf^sition 
in the human society as head and bCnd of the family, 
as the only known common ancestor. These are only 
preliminaries to the great practical question. What 
it* is desirable to aim at for the fiiture, or more pre- 
cisely, WTiat is the law of true liberty? 

5. Such at least are sor^ of the questions wfiich 
it will be well to keep inj|j|^ while attempting the 
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development of a Lo^c of Practice, such as I pro* 
pose to attempt in the following Book. I do, not. 
pr|jfes8 and shall not attempt to solve them, since 
they require the study of history to be combined 
with that of ethic proper. The logic however must 
consist in solving the main question between pleasure 
and duty, and in exhibiting a scheme in which the 
relations between them are definitively settled. With- 
out such a question being finally answered thei|f dCn 
be no Logic of Practice worthy of the name. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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